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PREFACE 

The scope and purpose of the work have been explained in the preface to 
its Vol. I A which covers the subject from the background to the beginning 
of the Prophet’s mission. The present volume is in continuation of that vol¬ 
ume. As such the pagination as well as the numbering of the sections and 
chapters have been kept continuous in the present volume. It contains sections 
V to VII embracing chapters XXI to XXXIX and carries on the narrative 
since the early phase of the Prophet's mission till his migration to Madina. 
As in Vol. I A, in this volume too, the main events and developments rela¬ 
ting to each section have been described first in one or more chapters, 
followed by an analysis and examination of the views and suggestions of the 
orientalists on them. Likewise attempts have been made to summarise the 
orientalists' arguments and reasons as faithfully as possible and to meet them 
on their own grounds. 

* * * 

I am grateful to the authorities of the King Fahd Qur’an Printing Com¬ 
plex, particularly to its Supervisor-General, His Excellency Dr. ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turkt, and its Secretary-General, Dr. Muhammad 
Salim ibn Shudayyid al-‘Awfi, for having undertaken the publication of this 
work. I am also grateful to the authorities of the Islamic University, Madina 
Munawwara, particularly its President, Dr. ‘Abd Allah ibn Salih al-‘Ubayd, 
for having sponsored the project of the present work. My thanks are due also 
to the Director of the Centre for the Service of Sunnah and Sirah , Dr. 
Marzuq ibn Hayyas al-Zahrani, for his constant help and encouragement in 
accomplishing the project. I am thankful also to all my colleagues at the 
Centre, specially to my two colleagues in its Sirah department, Shaykh 
Safiur Rahman Mubarakpurf and Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd Allah Bajur, for their 
help in checking up references; and and to Dr. V. ‘Abd al-Rahim of the 
Faculty of Arabic Language, for encouragement and help in various ways. 
My thanks are due also to Ma‘ruf and Mansur for help in preparing the final 
script of the work and in checking the proofs; and to my wife, Razia, for 
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constant encouragement and help in all possible ways. 

In preparing this work I had to work in the Central Library of the Islamic 
University, Madina, the Library of its Higher Studies Department, the 
Library of the Centre for the Service of Sunnah and Strah, the Library of the 
Prophet's Mosque, the Library of the Oriental Section of the Faculty of 
Da‘wah of the Imam Muhammad Islamic University, situated at Madina 
Munawwara, the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Lon¬ 
don and the British Library (British Museum). Everywhere I received the 
best of attention and the most willing cooperation. My thanks are due to the 
staff of all these libraries and institutions. 

The Prophet's Mosque, M. M. Ali 

19 Dhu al-Qa‘dah, 1413 H. 

(10 May 1993) 
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SECTION V 

THE EARLY PHASE OF THE MISSION 




CHAPTER XXI 

THE EARLY PHASE OF THE MISSION 

I. THE INITIAL PERIOD 

Th efatrah or pause in the coming of wahy, as mentioned earlier, was an 
affair in the initial stage of the Prophet's commission and it lasted for a few 
weeks at the most. 1 It was ended, according to most of the reports, by the 
revelation of the first few ’ayahs of surat al-Muddaththir which marked the 
beginning of risalah or commission to preach. 2 The second ’ayah of this 
surah was a direct command to the Prophet to "get up and warn", i.e., warn 
his people against the consequences of their wrong beliefs and practices. The 
third 'ayah specifies the main theme of his preaching — dbjj— "And 

your Lord, proclaim His Supremacy". It meant that he was to declare that 
"Allah is the Greatest" (jS\ 4M), to denounce shirk or polytheism in all its 
varieties and to proclaim the unity and supremacy of Allah over all other 
imaginary deities. The directive to "warn" thus meant warning the people 
against the consequences of their polytheism. 

Understandably, the messenger of Allah at first approached those persons 
in whom he could repose his confidence and from whom he could hope for 
favourable response or at least sympathetic hearing. Ibn Ishaq informs us 
that for the first three years the Messenger of Allah carried on the work of 
preaching "secretly". At the end of that period Allah commanded him to 
preach openly what he had received from Him. This new directive was con¬ 
tained in passages 15:94 and 26:214 revealed at that time. 3 The two passages 
run as follows: 

(a) 15:94 - 

’’Therefore expound openly (or distinctly) what you are commanded; and pay no 
heed to (or turn away from) the polytheists”. 

1. See supra, p. 390. See also Muhammad ’Abu Shahbah, Al-Sirat al-Nabawiyyah etc., 
Vol. I, op. cit ., p.264 and Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwazah, Sirat al-Rasul , Vol. I, op. cit., p. 138. 

2. Ibn Ishaq's statement (Ibn Hisham, I., p.241) that surat al-Duha (96) was revealed 
after the fat rah is not acceptable in view of the report in Bukhari (no. 4950) about the occa¬ 
sion for revelation of that surah . None of the scholars of the Qur’anic sciences (‘ ulurn al- 
Qur'an ), though they classify the surah as an early one, regards this to be the one that was 
revealed after the fatrah. See Al-Suyflti, Al-ltqan etc., p. 10. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I., p.262. 
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(b) 26:214 - ( r > 

"And warn thy nearest kinsmen". 

Following Ibn Ishaq Al-Tabari also states that for the first three years the 
work of preaching was carried on secretly. 1 Subsequent writers have only 
followed their suit and have taken the statement as it is. 

This statement about what is called the period of secret preaching, how¬ 
ever, has to be taken with caution; for the facts related by both Ibn Ishaq and 
Al-Tabari themselves on one hand, and those gleaned from the Qur’an, on 
the other, do not quite warrant the assumption of a period of secret preaching 
as such. In fact Ibn Ishaq does not base his statement on any specific autho¬ 
rity or sanad but on the general assertion — fi-ma balaghani — UJ), 
i.e., "as I have come to know". More important than this, he rightly reckons 
’Abu Bakr as one of the three earliest converts, after Khadtjah (r.a.), and 
states: "When ’Abu Bakr, may Allah be pleased with him, embraced Islam, 
he made known his acceptance of Islam and called people towards Allah and 
His Messenger". 2 Ibn Ishaq actually mentions the names of five persons 
belonging to different clans who embraced Islam at ’Abu Bakr's instance. 3 It 
is after having said all this that Ibn Ishaq makes the above mentioned state¬ 
ment about the period of secret preaching. Neither from his account nor 
from the other sources do we get the impression that ’Abu Bakr's and the 
others' conversion to Islam took place after the initial period of three years. 
Hence what Ibn Ishaq means by the initial period of secret preaching was 
obviously a period of private preaching — of personal contacts and 
approach to individuals in contradistinction to preaching to gatherings and 
assemblages of peoples at markets, fairs and such other public places. 

Secondly, speaking about the same subject of the early converts to Islam 
Al-Tabari gives two versions of a report by ‘Afif (al-Kindi, of Yaman) who 
says that once, before he had embraced Islam, he came to Mina during the 
hajj days and there met his friend ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, uncle of the 
Prophet. There ‘Afif saw a good-looking young man, accompanied by a lady 
and a boy, performing salat (prayer) turning towards the Ka‘ba. ‘Afif 
enquired about them and their peculiar religion and was told by ‘Abbas that 

1. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1,1169. 

2. Ibn Hisham, 1,249. The text runs as follows: 

3. Ibid., pp.250-262. See also infra , pp.520-521. 
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the young man was his nephew, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah (0), the lady, 
Khadtjah (r.a.), his wife, and the boy, another nephew, ‘Alt ibn ’Abi Talib 
(r.a.), adding that the first mentioned person claimed to have been chosen as 
Allah's Messenger and the other two believed in him and followed his new 
religion. Later on ‘Afif used to remark regretfully that had he then embraced 
Islam he could have been the fourth convert. 1 It is evident from this report 
that the fact of the Messenger of Allah's commission as such, and of his mis¬ 
sion and activities, was no secret and unknown affair to his people and that 
he even used to perform prayer in the new manner sometimes within the 
sight of people, such as at Mina during hajj days. 

The same picture emerges from the accounts of the conversion of ’Abu 
Bakr and Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Uthman al-Taymi, (r.a.). It is reported 
that ’Abu Bakr came to know about the Prophethood of Muhammad (0) 
from a maid servant of Hakim ibn Hizam with whom he was sitting at the 
time and that immediately on getting this information he hurried to the 
Prophet and, after only ascertaining the truth of the information, embraced 
Islam without any hesitation or further questioning. 2 About Talhah it is 
reported that on his return from Bosra, where he had gone for trading and 
where he heard about the appearance of a Prophet at Makka, ascertained 
from the people of the town that "Muhammad al-Amm" (0) had been com¬ 
missioned as a Prophet and that ’Abu Bakr had embraced Islam. Thereupon 
Talhah went to the latter and with him to the Prophet and became a Muslim. 3 
It is further related that the conversion of ’Abu Bakr and Talhah, both of 
Banu Taym, so much angered Nawfal ibn Khuwaylid ibn Asad (of Banu 
Asad), who was known as the "Lion of Quraysh", that he tied them both 
together with one rope as punishment for their having gone over to the new 
faith and that their own clan, Banu Taym, did not dare come to their rescue. 

For this incident ’Abu Bakr and Talhah came to be known as "the two com- 

• • 

rades" ( al-Qarinan ). 4 This fact shows that the affair of the Prophet and the 
conversion of such important members of the Makkan society as ’Abu Bakr 
and Talhah were the "talk of the town", so to say, and that the Makkan lea- 

1. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1,1160-1163. See also ’ Usud al-Ghabah, no. 3696 and IstVab, III, 
1241-1243 "(no.2036). 

2. Zurqani, Sliarh Mawahib etc., cited in Maududi, op. cit ., [I, 145. 

3. Al- \Isabah , no.4266 (Vol. II, p.229). 

4. Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidayah etc., VII, p. 247; Ibn Hisham, I, p. 282. 
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ders' concern for the new movement and their opposition to it manifested 
themselves right from the beginning. 


The facts illustrated by the above mentioned reports are strongly cor¬ 
roborated by the Qur’an. Thus the first few ’ayahs of surat al-Qalam (68), 
about the early revelation of which there is no difference of opinion, 1 state: 


* O . j J j * j j- ^ °b * **** oil u ^ 

A 

4 ^ j* j ja y* j*- ^ j* 


"You are not, by the grace of your Lord, mad (or possessed). Indeed, for you is an 
unfailing reward; and you certainly are on an exalted standard of character. Soon 
you will see, and they too will see, which of you has gone off his head. Verily it is 
your Lord Who knows best who has strayed from His path; and it is He Who knows 
best who are on the path of guidance". (68:2-7) 


It is clear from this passage that the Prophet had already started calling 
the people to the truth and that the initial reaction of the unbelievers was the 
accusation that he had gone off his head and that he had strayed from the 
right track. 2 The passage reassures the Prophet about the sublimity of his 
character and about the correctness of his work and conduct. 


The same facts are revealed also by ’ayahs 9-10 of surat al-’Alaq (96) 
which, though revealed separately from its first few ’ayahs, were not much 
later than they. These two ’ayahs refer to a prominent Makkan unbeliever 
(’Abu Jahl) ’’who forbids a servant of Allah (i.e. the Prophet) when he 
prays". Incidentally, this fact of the Prophet's praying within the sight of oth¬ 
ers at a very early stage of his career is very much in tune with ‘Afif al- 
Kindi's report mentioned above. Even the Passage 15:94, which Ibn Ishaq 
cites as containing a directive to preach openly presupposes that the Mes¬ 
senger of Allah's work and mission had already been known to the people 
and that it had elicited the unbelievers' ridicule; for the immediately suc- 
cedding ’ayah (15:95) assures him: "Verily We suffice you against those 
who ridicule you". It may be observed that ridicule and 

accusation of going mad are the types of reaction that were naturally elicited 
in the first instance. 


There are of course the well-known reports that the Prophet beseeched 
Allah to strengthen Islam by the conversion of either ’Abu Jahl or ‘Umar ibn 


1 In fact it is universally regarded as second in the order of revelation. 
2. See infra., pp. 620-621. 
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al-Khattab, 1 that Ibn Mas‘ud stated that the Muslims were weak previously 
to ‘Umar's conversion and became strengthened by his conversion 2 and that 
the latter himself, after his conversion, remarked that if they were in the 
right, why then should they hide their activities. 3 These reports are of course 
correct; but none of them really proves that there was a three-year period of 
"secret" preaching. On the contrary they presuppose the existence of opposi¬ 
tion and oppression that necessitated a policy of precaution and lying low on 
the part of the Muslims. 

Even the incident that reportedly led to the Prophet's taking Dar al- 
Arqam at the foot of the Safa hill as the centre of his activities and as the 
venue of the Muslims’ prayers and meetings, points to the same conclusion. 
It is said that the Muslims, for fear of being harassed by the unbelievers, 
used to perform their prayers in solitary valleys of Makka. Once while they 
were thus engaged in prayer a party of the unbelievers came upon them and 
began to abuse them which ultimately resulted in a scuffle in the course of 
which Sa‘d ibn ’Abi Waqqas injured an unbeliever. 4 This incident took 
place at least a couple of years after the beginning of the Prophet's call. At 
any rate, Dar al-Arqam was not taken as the meeting-place of the Muslims 
from the very beginning and definitely not before the conversion of a num¬ 
ber of persons outside the family circle of the Prophet, including the conver¬ 
sion of Al-Arqam ibn ’Abi Al-Arqam of Banu Makhzum, ’Abu Jahl's own 
clan, who was the owner of the house. 

If we take into consideration and collate all these facts the following pic¬ 
ture emerges. The Messenger of Allah, on being commanded to "warn" his 
people and to perform prayer, immediately started doing so. His having been 
called to Prophethood and Messengership was no secret — it was known to 
the People of Makka from the very start. His prayers in the new manner 
were also noticed by the People. One of the earliest converts, ’Abu Bakr, not 
only made no secret of his conversion but also persuaded a number of well- 
to-do persons from different clans to embrace the new faith. As Islam thus 
began to make steady progress it alarmed the conservative Quraysh leaders 

1. Musnad, II., p.95; Tinnidhi , no.3764; Al-Mustadrak, III, p.83; Ibn Majah , I, p.39 
(no. 105) and Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat , III, p.269. 

2. Bukhari , no.3864. 

3. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat , III, pp.269-270; Ibn al-Jawzi, Manaqib 'Umar, (Bab II), p. 18. 

4. Ibn Hisham, I, p.263. 
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who started their opposition to it. Such opposition sometimes reached the 
extent of physical assaults, such as that inflicted on ’Abu Bakr and Talhah. 
This development put the Prophet and the Muslims on the side of caution 
and they began to perform their prayers unobserved in order to avoid being 
harassed or being involved in open clashes. Even then clashes took place. 
Ultimately, therefore, Dar al-Arqam was fixed as the place for their prayers 
and meetings. At the end of some three years the passages 15:94 and 26:214 
were revealed directing the Messenger of Allah to carry on the work of pro¬ 
pagation disregarding and defying opposition and also to expand the method 
of preaching from personal contacts to addressing the public at fairs, market¬ 
places and similar gatherings. Thus Ibn Ishaq's statement that ’Abu Bakr 
made his conversion known and called others to accept the new faith and the 
other statement that "open" preaching started with the revelation of the 
above mentioned passages at the end of three years of the Prophet's mission 
would both be correct. 

II. THE EARLY CONVERTS 

All the reports agree in stating that the first person to belive in the 
Prophet was his wife, KhadTjah (r.a.). Next come three persons, ‘All ibn 
’AbT Talib, Zayd ibn Harithah and ’Abu Bakr. The reports differ regarding 
the relative order of their conversion, 1 but there is no doubt that they were 
the very earliest converts after KhadTjah and that no long periods intervened 
between their conversions. Since ‘All and Zayd were both members of the 
Prophet's household, there could be no doubt that outside his private and 
family circle ’Abu Bakr was the first person to believe in him. Almost all the 
reports say that ‘All was about 10 years old when he embraced Islam. It may 
also be assumed, as ’Abu al-’A‘la MaududT points out, that the Prophet's 
daughters, Zaynab, Umm Kulthum and Ruqayyah (r.a.), who were all given 
in marriage prior to the Prophet's call, must also have embraced Islam fol¬ 
lowing their parents. As regards Fatimah (r.a.), she was bom in the cradle of 
Islam, one year after the call. 2 

’Abu Bakr was the Prophet's friend since his boyhood and was a success¬ 
ful merchant with a considerable fortune. He was liked by all for his pleas- 


1. See Ibn Hisham, I, pp.245-246, 247, 249; Ibn Ishaq, A l-Siyar wa al-MaghazU pp. 138- 
MO; Al-DhahabT, Al-Sirat etc., pp. 127, 137-133 and Siyar A'lam al-Nubala, II, p.l 15; Al- 
Tabari, Tdrikh , II, 309-310, 312-313, 317 (I./1159-1160,1163-1164,1168). 

2. Maududi, op. cit. y II, 143-144 n. 
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ing personality and was an expert in the genealogy and family history of the 
Quraysh. Immediately on his conversion he undertook to disseminate the 
truth among his closest friends and acquaintances. Within a few days at least 
five persons belonging to four different clans embraced Islam at his 
instance. 1 They were: 

‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan ibn ’Abi al-‘As of Banu ’Umayyah 

Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam ibn Khuwaylid of Banu Asad 

4 Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf of Banu Zuhrah 

Sa 4 d ibn Abi Waqqas (Malik ibn ’Uhayb) of Banu Zuhrah 

Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Uthman of Banu Taym 

Abu Bakr brought all these persons to the Prophet and they embraced 
Islam at his hand and also performed prayers. 2 In their turn they worked as 
missionaries of the new faith to their close circles. Ibn Ishaq gives a list of 
some fifty persons who became Muslims at this initial stage and before the 
beginning of what he calls "open" preaching. 3 The list appears to contain a 
couple of persons who could not have embraced Islam at that time, such as 

A 

‘A’ishah (r.a) who had not been bom at that time; but otherwise it is not 
exhaustive and leaves out many others who embraced Islam during the very 
early phase. But even from Ibn Ishaq's list it would be clear that there was 
no important Quraysh clan from which Islam had not gained converts dur- 
ring this period. The clan-wise distribution of only those of Ibn Ishaq's list 
about whose early conversion there is no doubt stands as follows: 

Banu Hashim: 

1. ‘Ali ibn’Abi Talib 

2. Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib 

3. His wife ’Asma’ bint ‘Umays 

Banu al-Muttalib: 

• • 

4. ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Harith ibn al-Muttalib 

Banu 'Abd Shams ibn 4 Abd Manaf: 

5. ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn Rabi’ah 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, pp.250-252. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., pp.252-262. 
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Band 'Umayyah: 

6. ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan 

7. Khalid ibn Sa‘id ibn al-‘As ibn ’Umayyah 

8. His wife ’Umaymah (or ’Umaynah) bint 
Khalaf (originally from Banu Khuza‘ah) 

Confederates of Banu 9 Umayyah: 

9. ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh ibn Ri’ab 

10. ’Abu Ahmad ibn Jahsh ibn Ri’ab (brother of the above) 

Band Taym: 

1 l.’Abu Bakr 

12. Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 

13. ’Asma’ bint ’Abu Bakr 
Confederates of Band Taym: 

14. Suhayb ibn Sinan al-Rumi 

Band Asad: 

15. Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam 
Band Zuhrah: 

16. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf 

17. Sa‘d ibn ’Abi Waqqas 

18. ‘Umayr ibn ’Abi Waqqas 

19. Al-Muttalib ibn Azhar (cousin of no. 16) 

20. Ramlah bint ’Abi ‘Awf (wife of the above and of Banu 
Sahm) 

Confederates of Banu Zuhrah: 

21. ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud 

22. Khabbab ibn al-Aratt 

23. Mas'ud ibn Rabi‘ ibn al-Qari 
Banu ‘Adiyy: 

24. Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl 

25. His wife Fatimah bint al-Khattab (sister of ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab) 
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26. ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘ah (’Abu ‘Abd Allah) 

27. Nu‘aym ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nahham 

Confederates of Band ‘ Adiyy: 

28. Khalid ibn Bukayr ibn ‘Abd Yalil 

29. ‘Amir.' 

30. ‘Aqil . 

31. ’Ilyas . 

32. Waqid ibn ‘Abd Allah 

Banu Jumah: 

33. ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un 

34. Qudamah ibn Maz‘un 

35. ‘Abd Allah ibn Maz‘un 

36. Al-Sa’ib ibn ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un 

37. Ma'mar ibn al-Harith ibn Ma‘mar 

38. Hatib . 

• • 

39. His wife Fatimah bint Mujallal 

40. Hattab ibn al-Harith (brother of no.34) 

41. His wife Fukayhah bint Yasir 

Band Sahm: 

42. Khunays ibn Hudhafah 
Band Makhzdm: 

43. ’Abu Salamah (‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Asad) 

44. Al-Arqam ibn ’Abi al-Arqam 

45. ‘Ayyash ibn ’Abi Rabi‘ah 

46. His wife ’Asma’ bint Salamah 

Confederate of Band Makhzdm: 

47. ‘Ammar ibn Yasir 

Band ‘Amir ibn Lu ’ ayy: 

48. Sal it ibn ‘Amr (ibn ‘Abd Shams) 

49. Hatib ” 

• • 
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Banu Fihr ibn Malik: 

50. ’Abu ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Jarrah 

Thus there was practically no important family and clan from whom 
someone had not embraced the new faith. And though the number was by no 
means large, the very fact that so many clans were affected meant that the 
movement, though not publicly launched, was not at all a secret affair. The 
list, as already mentioned, is not exhaustive. We get from other sources the 
names of at least an equal number of other persons who embraced Islam at a 
very early period, definitely before the migration to Abyssinia which took 
place in the middle of the fifth year of the Prophet's mission, i.e., barely a 
year and a half after what is called the beginning of public propogation. A 
list of those early converts not mentioned in Ibn Ishaq's work is appended to 
this chapter. It may be noted here that among those mentioned by Ibn Ishaq 
and listed above there are at least three who were very closely related to the 
prominent leaders of opposition to the Prophet. One of these three is ’Abu 
Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn RabTah (no. 5) who was a son of the opposition 
leader ‘Utbah ibn RabTah. The second is Khalid ibn SaTd ibn al-‘As ibn 

A 

’Umayyah (no. 7) whose father, Sa‘Td ibn al-‘As, otherwise known as ’Abu 
Uhayhah, was another prominent opponent of the Prophet. The third is 
‘Ayyash ibn ’Abi Rabi‘ah, half-brother of the Prophet's fiercest oppo¬ 
nent/Abu Jahl. 


III. PUBLIC PROPAGATION 

After the intial period of some three years the passages 15:94 and 26:214 
were revealed. They contained directives to the Messenger of Allah to 
undertake the work of propagation without heeding the ridcule and opposi¬ 
tion of the unbelievers and to warn his relatives and kinsfolk against the con¬ 
sequences of unbelief and polytheism. He immediately took a number of 
steps to give effect to these directives. The exact chronological order of 
these steps is not known, but it is clear that they followed in quick succes¬ 
sion and marked the beginning of a new phase in his work and mission. 

(a) One of the steps taken by the Prophet was to make a formal call to the 
members of his own family and kinsfolk generally, asking them unequi¬ 
vocally to accept Islam and to abandon polytheism. The method adopted by 
him was that on one night he invited all the members of Banu Hashim and 
Banu al-Muttalib to a banquet. Some 40 to 45 persons including Hamzah 
and ’Abu Lahab attended it. After the dinner the Prophet was about to 
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address the gathering when ’Abu Lahab forestalled him and started the talk. 
Addressing the Prophet ’Abu Lahab reminded him that those present there 
were all his superiors — his uncles and cousins — and that whatever he 
intended to talk about he should not ask them to change their religion; for his 
clan, in fact the whole of Quraysh, had not the strength and capacity to face 
the combined opposition of all the Arab tribes on account of his work. ’Abu 
Lahab ended his remarks by saying that it behoved Banu Hashim to restrain 
Muhammad ) before the others took steps to do so, adding that he had 
not been aware of anyone who had brought so much hardship and difficulty 
upon his own clan. The Prophet in fact did not find any chance to talk on 
that occasion. 1 

Undaunted, he had another banquet prepared on another night to which 
those people were invited. On that occasion he addressed them at the end of 
the dinner, explaining his mission and work and telling them clearly that he 
had indeed brought them a matter in which lay their good not only in this 
world but also in the hereafter. According to one version of the report, he 
addressed by name individually each member of his famliy and clan, 
reminding them that though he was their kinsman and relative he would be 
of no avail to them as against Allah’s judgement and retribution. To empha¬ 
size his earnestness he further told them that if they so wished they could ask 
of him for whatever he had of worldly possessions, but he would have no 
power to save them from the consequences of their unbelief. At the end of 
the discussion ’Abu Talib stated that although he was not ready to forsake 
his paternal religion, he would nonetheless go all the way to support and 
protect the Prophet against the opposition and enmity of others. ’Abu Lahab, 
on the other hand, clearly expressed his disagreement with the position thus 
taken by ’Abu Talib and insisted once again that it was the duty of the clan 
to restrain the Prophet. 2 

The incidents of these two dinner meetings and what transpired in them 
are treated generally by the chroniclers as marking the beginning of open 
propagation; but if one looks at them a little carefully one would see that the 
Qur’anic directive to the Prophet to warn his near relatives and the steps he 
took to carry out that directive have a deeper significance. In fact the steps 
described were not really needed just for the sake of making the Prophet's 

1. Ibn Ishaq, Kitdb al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, pp. 145-146; Al-Tabari, Tdrikh , (I / 1171- 
1172) Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil etc., II, pp.40-41; Al-Dhahabi. Al-Sirat etc., pp. 144-145. 

2. Ibid. 
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mission and work known to his family and clan. For, as we have noticed, 
they already knew about it and about the conversion of some memebrs of the 
clan, at least of ‘All. The Qur’anic directive and the above-mentioned inci¬ 
dents have rather a threefold significance. In the first place, it meant that the 
Prophet should embark upon the work of propagation disregarding not only 
the attitude and opposition of the other people of Makka but also without 
hesitating about the attitude of his own clan. He should make a formal and 
decisive call to them to accept the truth, regardless of the consequences of 
whether or not that step would alienate their sympathy and support for him. 1 
Secondly, it was also necessary to remove any misgivings that might have 
lurked in their minds that their blood relationship with the Prophet and their 
worldly support for him would stand them in stead on the Day of Judgement 
and that they would be entitled to some sort of a preferential treatment on 
that occasion. They were to be told clearly that that would in no way be the 
case and that the Prophet, even if he wanted so, would be of no avail to them 
unless they had faith and had abandoned the wrong way. Thirdly, the 
Prophet's mission and work had reached such a stage as made it necessary 
for him to ascertain, and for his kinsfolk to determine, their exact policy and 
stand vis-a-vis the struggle in which he had been involved and which was 
already on. ’Abu Lahab's talk at the first banquet shows that he spoke not 
out of ignorance of what the Prophet's mission was but with a full awareness 
of its implications and of the task that devovled on the clan as a whole in 
consequence. In view of this fact it is clear that the banquet parties were 
really in the nature of "full sessions of the committee of the whole clan" to 
consider the issue of the Prophet's mission and the policy to be adopted by 
his clan regarding the opposition he faced on that account. ’Abu Talib's 
statememt was not simply an expression of his personal opinion but rather a 
statement of policy for the whole clan. It was a momentous decision with 
far-reaching consequences; and he scrupulously adhered to it till the end of 
his life. ’Abu Lahab's decision, on the other hand, was equally significant. 
He openly and decisively declared his policy of opposition to the Prophet's 
mission. In doing so, however, he contravened the accepted norm and age- 
old tradition of the Arabs in two ways. He publicly went against the almost 
unanimous decision of the clan, thereby causing a cleavage in the clan 

1. One version of the report relating to the incident indicates that the Prophet was indeed 
suffering from some hesitation on the question. See Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-Siyar wa Maghazi , 
pp. 145-146. 
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solidarity. He also abandoned the universally followed Arab custom of sup¬ 
porting and protecting a clansman against the opposition and enmity of oth¬ 
ers irrespective of the issue involved. His conduct was all the more unusual 
because he was the Prophet's uncle 1 and, according to the Arab notion, in the 
position of his father. 

If ’Abu Lahab thus declared his opposition to the Prophet before a coun¬ 
cil of his own clan, he soon did so before a public assmblage of the Makkan 
clans in general. This happened in the course of the second step which the 
Prophet apears to have taken about that time in pursuance of the programme 
of public propagation. It was an acknowledged practice at the time that if a 
person perceived an imminent danger to his people, such as a sudden appea¬ 
rance of a hostile force near the town or settlement, to go on top of a high 
place, usually a hill, and to raise cries of alarm to warn his people. Fol¬ 
lowing this custom the Prophet went one morning to the top of the Safa hill 
near the Ka‘ba and raised cries of alarm on top of his voice, calling by name 
the different clans and families. At this the people soon gathered at the spot. 
Those who could not come up themselves, sent someone to ascertain the 
matter for them. When the Makkans thus assembled near the hill, the 
Prophet began by asking them whether they would believe him if he told 
them that a fully armed and large enemy force were waiting on the other side 
of the hill for a sudden attack upon the town. The people shouted back affir¬ 
matively, adding that they had never experienced any lying on his part. 
Thereupon he addressed them saying that he was there to warn them against 
a still graver and inevitable danger which awaited them, that of Allah's ret¬ 
ribution and punishment if they did not abandon the various forms of poly¬ 
theism and instead worshipped Him alone. He also made it clear to them that 
he had been appointed by Allah His Messenger and wamer to the people. 

The reports regarding this incident do not mention the immediate reaction 
of the people of the other clans to this open call at Safa; but they specifically 
mention the reaction of ’Abu Lahab who, of all persons, came forward, 
openly announced his opposition to the Prophet, denounced him and cried 
destruction for him. 2 According to some reports, it was as a sequel to this 
attitude and action of Abu Lahab’s that Surat al-Masad (111) was revealed. 3 

1. ’Abu Talib and ’Abu Lahab were bom of different mothers. 

2. See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 200. 

3. Ibid., Bukhari , no. 4971. also Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, pp. 336-337 and Ibn KathTr, 
Tafsir , VIII, p. 534. 
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The incident is illustrative of how the phase of public propagation started. 
The sources mention three other incidents that by their very nature must be 
assigned to this initial period of public propagation. The first was that the 
Prophet one day went to the Ka‘ba compound with some of his followers 
and started addressing the people there, calling them to give up the worship 
of idols and to worship Allah Alone. At this the Quraysh leaders and their 
supporters present there made an assault upon him. His step-son, 1 Al-Harith 
ibn ’Abi Halah came to his defence but was so severely beaten that he died 
on the spot. 2 He was the first martyr in the cause of Islam. 

The second incident was a similar attempt made by ’Abu Bakr. He 
expressed his intention to the Prophet to go to the Ka‘ba and there proclaim 
the truth and recite the Qur’an. The Prophet pointed out that the Muslims 
were still very few in number and that he feared that the unbelievers would 
assault ’Abu Bakr. The latter, in his spirit and enthusiasm, insisted on going 
there and was ultimately allowed to do so. As he started loudly reciting the 
Qur’an the urbelievers at the Ka‘ba compound surrounded him and attacked 
him. The leading part in the attack was taken by ‘Utbah ibn RabPah of Banu 
‘Abd Shams, who with his shoes so severly beat ’Abu Bakr that he was 
badly wounded, specially at the face, and fell unconscious. He was rescued 
by some of his clansmen of Banu Taym, but he remained in coma since the 
time of the occurrence, which was in the morning, till the evening. The inci¬ 
dent was about to cause an inter-clan warfare to flare up; for the people of 
Banu Taym came in a body to the Ka‘ba and vowed to take appropriate ven¬ 
geance, particularly to kill ‘Utbah, if anything happened to ’Abu Bakr. For¬ 
tunately he regained consciousness at night and gradually recovered. 3 An 
internecine warfare would have in fact broken out in consequence of either 
the killing of Al-Harith ibn ’Abi Halah or the assault upon ’Abu Bakr but for 
the restraint exercised by the Prophet on both the occasions. 

The third incident related to ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud. Like ’Abu Bakr, he 
also went one day to the Ka‘ba compound, proclaimed monotheism and 
loudly recited the Qur’an. He was similarly assaulted and wounded. Once 
again the Prophet exercised restraint and prevented the incident from degen- 

1. Khadijah's (r.a.) son by her first husband. 

2. Al-’lsabah , I, p. 293, no. 1501. 

3. Ibn al-’Athir, Al-Bidayah etc., Ill, pp. 30-31; Al-'lsabah, IV, p. 447, No. 1254 (Kitab 
al-Nisa\ Umm al-Khayr). 
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erating into an inter-clan conflict. 1 

In spite of such opposition the Messenger of Allah continued the work of 
preaching. Reports say that he used to go on preaching missions to the vari¬ 
ous tribes and clans of Makka and its vicinity and sometimes received 
adverse treatment from them. He also repaired to the different markets and 
fairs that were held at specified periods of the year, such as at ‘Ukaz, Marr 
al-Zahran and Majanna, and preached Islam to the people. 

Being aware of the nature and composition of the Arabian society, espe¬ 
cially of Makka, and of the position and influence of its leaders, he paid his 
attention to those leaders, naturally thinking that their conversion, or at least 
of some of them, would facilitate the acceptance of the truth by the gener¬ 
ality of the people. We get from the Qur’an glimpses of at least two occa¬ 
sions on which the Prophet was dealing with the leaders. Once he was con¬ 
versing with some Makkan leaders in order to convince them of the truth of 
Islam. In the midst of that discussion a blind man, Ibn ‘Umm Maktum, came 
to him and asked him to explain Islam, thus interrupting him in his talk with 
the leaders. The Messenger of Allah, in his eagerness to win over the lea¬ 
ders, did not pay attention to Ibn ‘Umm Maktum's words. With reference to 
this incident Surat \Abasa (no.80) was revealed, reprimanding the Mes¬ 
senger of Allah for his inattention to the poor man and reminding him (the 
Prophet) of the need to pay proper attention to the sincere enquirer rather 
than to those who were insincere and arrogant. 2 On another occasion the 
Makkan leaders expressed their willingness to sit with the Prophet for dis¬ 
cussing Islam if only he agreed to dismiss from his presence the poor con¬ 
verts who always remained in his company. The Makkan leaders considered 
it beneath their dignity to sit along with those people who, according to their 
notion, were of no rank and position. Instantly Allah guided His Messenger 
to the right course of action which is contained in the passages 6:52 and 
18:28. He was told not to accede to the demand of the unbelieving leaders 
and to remain happy with the sincere and devoted believers. 3 

IV. MAKKA AND BEYOND 

The Makkan leaders were in fact not trying to understand Islam but were 
rather offering determined opposition to it. The nature of this opposition 
and its various aspects will be discussed in the following chapter. Here it 

1. Ibn Hisham, pp. 314-315. 

2. See for instance Al-Tabari, Tafsir XXX, p. 33 and Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VIII, pp. 342-343. 

3. See Muslim (ed. F.A. Baqi), no. 2413; Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, VI, pp. 421-433 and X, pp. 
390-391; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir , III, pp. 254-255 and V, p. 148. 
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may be noted that the enmity and oppressive conduct of the leaders some¬ 
times defeated its purpose and caused additional conversion to Islam. Some¬ 
times the truth made its own impression upon the heart of even an erstwhile 
and fierce opponent. Sometimes the Quraysh leader's malpropaganda against 
the Prophet and Islam indirectly helped the spread of his name and the ideas 
of Islam among the tribes beyond Makka and elsewhere in Arabia. These 
three features of the gradual progress of Islam are typified in the conversion 
of Hamzah and ‘Umar of the Makkan upper class on the one hand, and of 
Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-Dawsi, ’Abu Dharr al-Ghifan and some others from the 
tribes outside Makka, on the other. 

(a) Hamzah's conversion to Islam : Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib was the 
Prophet's uncle and was about the same age. He was very strong and brave 
and was on that account both respected and feared by his community. The 
immediate cause of his conversion to Islam was ’Abu Jahl's maltreatment of 
the Prophet. Once ’Abu Jahl met him on the street near Safa and severely 
abused him and maltreated him. He bore all that silently and patiently with¬ 
out uttering a word in reply. ’Abu Jahl then went to the Ka‘ba compound 
and there sat with his companions. The incident was noticed, however, by a 
maid servant of ‘Abd Allah ibn Jud‘an's who lived nearby. She reported it in 
detail to Hamzah who was then just returning from a hunting mission. 
Deeply annoyed and enraged at what he heard, Hamzah went straight to the 
Ka‘ba and with his bow struck ’Abu Jahl, demanding to know why he had 
maltreated and abused Muhammad (0) and declaring at the same time that 
he (Hamzah) too believed in the truth of what the Prophet preached. ’Abu 
Jahl's supporters from Banu Makhzum stood up to counter-attack Hamzah 
but they were restrained by ’Abu Jahl who, conscious of his guilt and appre¬ 
hensive of the consequences of Hamzah's ultimate conversion to Islam, 
attempted to pacify him by admitting that he (’Abu Jahl) had really been bad 
to the Prophet. The damage done to the unbelievers' cause by ’Abu Jahl's 
rashness was, however, irreparable. Hamzah's heart had really changed; he 
went to the Prophet and announced his conversion to Islam. 1 

The authorities differ about the date of Hamzah's conversion, some plac¬ 
ing it in the second year of the Prophet's mission, while the others placing it 

1. Ibn Hisham, pp. 291-292; Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, pp. 171-172. 
Another version of the report says that Hamzah hesitated for sometime before ultimately 
declaring his acceptance of Islam to the Prophet. 
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in the sixth year. 1 Both these terminal dates appear to be incorrect. It is clear 
that his conversion took place most probably after the initial period of pri¬ 
vate preaching, that is, after the third year of the mission. On the other hand, 
it is also generally admitted that he embraced Islam before ‘Umar whose 
conversion took place most probably in the fifth year of the mission, shortly 
after the first migration to Abyssinia. Hamzah's conversion was an important 
gain to Islam. Ibn Ishaq specifically mentions that the unbelievers 
recognized the change brought about in the situation by Hamzah's conver¬ 
sion and they refrained from some of their oppressive activities. 2 

(b) The conversion of 'Umar: The next important accession to Islam was 
the conversion of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab of Banu ‘Adiyy. He was an equally 
strong and spirited person and was, by his own admission, a fierce opponent 
of Islam and the Prophet, oppressing and persecuting new converts including 
some of his own relatives. He possessed, however, keen intellect, a quick 
understanding of affairs and, above all, a very good heart. Already his own 
sister, Fatimah, and her husband, Sa‘Td ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr, and an elder 
half-brother, Zayd ibn al-Khattab 3 had embraced Islam before him. He also 
seems to have been gradually inclined towards it. 

There are a number of reports relating to ‘Umar's conversion. 4 They seem 
to differ in matters of detail but in fact they supplement one another. All the 
reports, however, more or less unanimously emphasize the following facts: 

(i) When ‘Umar embraced Islam the Muslims were still in a very weak 
position, most of them attempting to hide their conversion and they 
and the Prophet still continued their main activities at Dar al-Arqam. 
According to ‘Umar's own statement, there was not a single Muslim 
at Makka who, on account of his conversion, was not maltreated and 
persecuted. 


1. See Zurqam, Sharh Mawahib etc ., I., pp. 308-309; Al-’Isabah , 1, pp. 353-354, no. 
1826. 

2. Ibn Hisham, p. 291. 

3. ’Usd al-Ghabah, II, pp. 238-239. When Zayd ibn al-Khattab was killed in the battle of 
Yamamah ‘Umar remarked that his brother had preceded him in respect of two good things 
— acceptance of Islam and attainment of martyrdom. 

4. Most of these reports are reproduced in ’ Usd al-Ghdbah, Vol. Ill (new edition), 
no.3824. See also Al-Dhahabi, Al-Sirat al-Nabawiyyah , Beirut, 1987, pp. 172-181; Ibn 
Hisham, pp. 342-350; Ibn Sa‘d, III, p. 269; Musnad , I, pp. 17-18. 
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(ii) His conversion was brought about neither by the personal approach of 
anyone, nor by his having listened to any public preaching, but by his 
having either accidentally or intentionally listened to and perused 
some passages of the Qur’an. 

(iii) Like ’Abu Bakr he also made no secret of his conversion. He 
declared it publicly and instantly and was in consequence denounced 
and heckled by the unbelievers. 

The reports relating to ‘Umar's conversion may be classified into three 
categories according to their principal subject matter — (a) those that speak 
about the Prophet's wish and prayer to Allah for strengthening Islam by the 
conversion of either ’Abu Jahl or ‘Umar and also about the position of the 
Muslims; (b) those that deal mainly with the circumstances of ‘Umar's con¬ 
version and (c) those that speak about the immediate consequences of his 
conversion. 

As regards the first category, some reference has already been made to 
it. 1 Of the second category, the most important are two statements by ‘Umar 
himself that have come down to us through different chains of narrators, 
with slight defferences in the wordings and details. One of these statements 
says that one day he went out with the intention of assaulting the Prophet but 
found out that he had already gone to the Ka‘ba and started praying there. 
‘Umar stood silently behind him and listened to his recitation of part of surat 
al-Haqqah (69) in the course of his prayer and was so moved by it that, in 
‘Umar's words, Islam took possession of his heart. 2 A slightly different ver¬ 
sion of this report makes the incident take place at night and adds that when 
the Prophet, after finishing his prayer, was returning home, ‘Umar followed 
him and on his realizing that someone was following him and enquiring who 
it was ‘Umar disclosed his identity and declared his faith. 3 

The second of ‘Umar's statements gives a rather detailed account. It says 
that one day he went out taking his sword with him and determined to kill 
the Prophet. 4 On the way he met Nu‘aym ibn ‘Abd Allah (al-Nahham), a 


1. Supra, pp.518-519. 

2. Musnad I, pp. 17,18. 

3. Ibn Hisham, pp. 347-348; Al-Dhahabi, Al-Sirat al-Nabawiyyah, op. cit., p. 173; Ibn al- 
Jawzi, Manaqib 'Umar, p.15. 

4. Ibn Ishaq says that the Quraysh leaders had engaged ‘Umar to kill the Prophet (Kitab 
Siyar wa al-Maghazi, 181). See also Usd al-Ghabah, op. cit. 
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person of ‘Umar's own clan who had embraced Islam but had kept it a secret 
to avoid persecution. He asked ‘Umar about his destination, and as he dis¬ 
closed his purpose and also spoke ill of the Prophet, Nu‘aym diverted him 
(‘Umar) by saying that he should first set his own house in order. Surprised 
at this remark ‘Umar demanded of Nu‘aym to explain what he meant. He 
then divulged that ‘Umar's own sister (Fatimah) and brother-in-law (Sa‘id 
ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr) had become Muslims. Thereupon ‘Umar changed his 
course and went to the latters' house and actually found them in the state of 
reading from a written object part of the Qur’an. In his rage he at first 
assaulted Sa‘id and when Fatimah came to his defence she also was struck. 
When ‘Umar saw the wound and blood on his sister, however, he repented, 
calmed down and entreated her to show him the piece they were reading 
from. She at first objected but ultimately allowed him to see the passage. As 
he went through it he was so moved that he exclaimed words signifying the 
change in him. Encouraged at this Khabbab ibn al-Aratt, who had hid him¬ 
self in the house at ‘Umar's approach and who had actually been helping the 
Sa‘id family with the reading of the Qur’an, came out and congratulated 
‘Umar saying that the Prophet had the other day prayed to Allah for his con¬ 
version. ‘Umar says that at that time the Prophet, whenever a person of no 
means embraced Islam, assigned a couple of such persons to a well-to-do 
Muslim for their shelter and maintenance, thus indicating that Khabbab was 
so assigned to Sa‘id. However, being informed by them that the Prophet was 
then at the Dar al-Arqam near Safa ‘Umar went there and declared his 
acceptance of Islam at the hands of the Prophet. The Muslims who were 
present there were so elated with joy that they shouted Allahu Akbar so 
loudly that it was heard from the streets of Makka. ‘Umar adds that hitherto 
they had been taking care to hide their activities . 1 

The sequel to his conversion has also been described by ‘Umar himself. 
He says that he wanted to make his acceptance of Islam known to all and to 
face what the other converts had been facing of opposition and persecution. 
Hence he first went to the house of an important Makkan leader (according 
to one version, Abu Jahl) and knocked at his door. When he came out ‘Umar 
informed him of his (‘Umar's) conversion. That leader first expressed his 
surprise but when ‘Umar repeated the fact he asked him not to do so and 
shut the door against him. He then went to another Quraysh leader's house. 


1. Ibn Hisham, pp.345-346; Ibn Sa‘d, III, pp.267-269; ’ Usd al-Ghabah, III, pp.644-647. 
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did the same thing and was similarly treated. Ultimately he went to the 
Ka‘ba where there was a gathering of Quraysh people and declared before 
them his conversion to Islam. At this the assemblage burst out and attacked 
him. He also fought back. After a good deal of fracas Al-‘As ibn Wa’il came 
there and declared his protection for ‘Umar. At this the people stopped their 
fighting. ‘Umar did not, however, like to be protected by Al-‘As and gave up 
his protection in spite of his remonstrances. 1 Two other statements by 
‘Umar's son confirm that the Makkan unbelievers actually heckled ‘Umar on 
his conversion and that Al-‘As ibn Wa’il had offered him protection. 2 

According to Ibn Ishaq the conversion of ‘Umar took place shortly after 
the first migration to Abyssinia 3 . This event took place in the fifth year of 
the mission. On the other hand Al-Waqidi, and following him Ibn Sa‘d and 
some others, place ‘Umar's conversion in the sixth year of the mission. All 
the reports agree in saying, however, that his conversion greatly strength¬ 
ened the position of the Muslims. Previously they had not been able to pray 
openly at the Ka‘ba; but after his conversion the situation changed and they 
started doing so. 4 In a way ‘Umar's conversion marks the climax of Islam's 
success at Makka prior to the Prophet's migration to Madina. No other 
important Quraysh leader appears to have come within the fold of Islam 
before that event. By the time of his conversion, however, Islam had already 
stepped outside the bounds of Makka and had started gaining converts from 
various other Arabian tribes. 

(c) Conversion of Tufayl ibn 1 Amr al-Dawsi: One of the early instances of 
conversion from outside Makka was that of Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-Dawsi. The 
account, as given by himself, illustrates, on the one hand, how the Makkan 
leaders attempted to prevent visitors and foreign traders from coming in con¬ 
tact with the Prophet and how, on the other, such attempts rebounded on 
them and indirectly paved the way for the spread of Islam into the interior of 
Arabia. Tufayl was a leader of his own tribe, al-Daws, and was a poet. He 
says that once he came to Makka on some business. As soon as he arrived 
there a number of Quraysh people met him and warned him against 


1. Ibid. See also Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi , pp. 184-185. 

2. Bukhari , nos. 3864,3865; AI-Bayhaqi, Dala’il , II, 9; Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit. 

3. Ibn Hisham, pp. 342, 343-344. 

4. See for instance Ibn Sa‘d, III, p. 270; Ibn Hisham, p. 242; Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-Siyar wa 
al-Maghazi, p. 185. 
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Muhammad (0) saying that he was a problematical and enigmatic person 
who had been causing dissension in the society and whose words were like 
sorcery, alienating sons from parents, brothers from brothers and hunsbands 
from wives. They told Tufayl never to approach him nor to listen to what he 
said. Tufayl was so convinced by their talk that he made up his mind to 
avoid the Prophet. On the following day when Tufayl came to the Ka‘ba, 
however, he saw the Prophet praying there and happened to hear some of 
what he was reciting in the prayer. The words sounded so sweet and impres¬ 
sive to Tufayl that he started arguing within himself that he was a poet and 
an intelligent young man capable of distinguishing between right and wrong. 
Why should he not then meet the person and listen to what he had to say? If 
it was good he might well accept it, if not, he would reject it and leave him. 
Thus arguing within himself Tufayl followed the Prophet when he returned 
home after his prayer, met him there and told him all that his kinsmen had 
spoken about him and also about his own impression of what he had just 
heard of the Prophet's recitation in prayer. Tufayl then urged him to explain 
his message to him. Thereupon the Prophet presented Islam to Tufayl and 
also recited to him a passage from the Qur’an. "By God", says Tufayl, "I had 
never before heard so beautiful words, nor so reasonable a statement; and I 
instantly embraced Islam". The Prophet commissioned him, at his own 
request, to preach Islam among his people. On return home Tufayl converted 
his own family to Islam and continued to propagate it among his people, vis¬ 
iting the Prophet a second time before his migration to Madina. Sub¬ 
sequently he, along with 70 or 80 families of Muslims from his own tribe, 
met the Prophet at Madina after the battle of the Ditch. 1 

The internal evidence of the account suggests that Tufayl's conversion 
took place shortly after the beginning of public propagation of Islam. For, as 
will be seen in the following chapter, it was then that the Quraysh leaders 
decided to make a uniform statement about the Prophet to the visitors to 
Makka, saying that he was a sorcerer, instead of making different statements 
about him as they had hitherto been doing. 

(d) Dimad al-AzdVs conversion : Almost similar circumstances attended 

the conversion of Dimad ibn Tha‘labah of Azd Shanwa. He was an old 

« 

acquaintance of the Prophet’s and was himself a sort of a quack practising 
charms and blowings for curing various ailments. He came on a visit to 


1. ’Usd al-Ghabah , III, pp.54-55. 
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Makka and was told by the people that Muhammad ) had gone mad. He 
told them that he could possibly cure him if given a chance to see him. In 
fact he met the Prophet and offered to cure him of his "madness". Thereupon 
the Prophet began to address him as follows 1 : 


"All praise belongs to Allah. We praise Him and seek His assistance. Whomsoever 
He guides, none can mislead him; and whomsoever He allows to go astray, none can 
guide him to the right path. And I bear witness that there is none worthy to be wor¬ 
shipped except Allah Alone. There is no partner with him. And I bear witness that 
Muhammad (^ ) is His servant and Messenger". 


As soon as the Prophet finished uttering these words Dimad stopped him 
and asked him to repeat them, which he did thrice at his request. Dimad says 
that he was quite conversant with the types of compositions a soothsayer, a 
sorcerer and a poet were each wont to utter; but the Prophet's words were 
quite unlike any of those. His words bore meanings like the depth of an 
ocean. Therefore, says Dimad, he accepted Islam then and there. The 
Prophet asked him to return to his own people and preach Islam to them, 
which he did. 2 


(e) Conversion of 'Amr ibn ‘Abasah and \Abu Dharr al-Ghifari : While 
Tufayl and Dimad were attracted to the Prophet rather by the mal- 
propaganda of the Quraysh leaders, ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah al-Sularm and ’Abu 
Dhar al-Ghifari (Jundub ibn Junadah) came to him by somehow hearing 
about him. ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah is counted among the hamfs who had given up 
the worship of idols and had started worshipping Allah Alone. He says that 
one day while he was thus speaking out his views he was told by one of his 
listeners that there had appeared at Makka a person who propagated similar 
views. Therefore ‘Amr travelled to Makka and there came to know that the 
person he sought was working behind the scene and could not be seen 
except at night when he would come to the Ka‘ba to cicumambulate it. 
Accordingly ‘Amr waited there at night and, when the Prophet came there, 
met him and asked him about himeself and his mission. The Prophet said 
that he had been commissioned as Allah’s Messenger, that it is Allah Alone 
Who should be worshipped and that He has no partner with Him. The 
Prophet also informed ‘Amr about some other teachings of Islam. He then 


1. The Arabic text, which has become an oft-repeated formula in Islamic discourses, runs 
as follows: ^ 1 4J *>Li JJUaj jj>j i J-iu VJ 4JUt ja c<UJ ) 

( . . . . j OJL‘ j •' ) t 4 _) il*4 


2. Ibid., pp.41-42. 
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asked the Prophet who else had accepted his teachings. He replied that there 
were with him a slave and a free-man. ‘Amr embraced Islam at the Prophet's 
hands and subsequently used to claim that he was the fourth person in the 
order of conversion. The claim does not appear to be quite correct, but there 
is no doubt that his conversion took place at a very early stage of the 
Prophet’s mission. Ibn al-Athir specifically says that ‘Amr embraced Islam 
early, at the very beginning of Islam Jji After his conversion 

‘Amr sought the Prophet's permission to stay with him, but was told to go 
back instead to his own people and to preach Islam among them. He did so 
and continued to preach Islam to his people for a long time till he heard 
about the Prophet's migration to Madina. Subsequently he met him there. 1 

Like ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah, ’Abu Dharr also himself states that on coming to 
know that there had appeared a person at Makka who claimed to be Allah's 
Messenger, he sent his brother there to ascertain the facts. The latter came to 
Makka, met the Prophet and then returned home and reported his very 
favourable impressions about the Messenger of Allah. ’Abu Dharr was not, 
however, quite satisfied with the information. Therefore he himself came to 
Makka. He did not know the Prophet, but did not also dare ask anyone about 
him for fear of being harassed or persecuted by the unbelievers. Hence he 
kept on waiting at the Ka‘ba. One evening ‘All, while passing by him, 
noticed him as a stranger and invited him to stay that night at his (‘All's) 
house. ’Abu Dharr did so but did not tell anything about himself to ‘All. On 
the following day the latter similarly noticed ’Abu Dharr still waiting at the 
Ka‘ba. Thinking that the man had not yet been able to find a place to stay at, 
‘All again took him to his house. On the way he asked ’Abu Dharr about the 
purpose of his visit to Makka. He at first hesitated to tell, but after making 
‘All promise that he would keep it a secret ’Abu Dharr told him that he 
(’Abu Dharr) was in search of the man who claimed himself to be Allah's 
Messenger. ‘All told him that he was on the right course and with the right 
person, for he (‘All) also was going to the Prophet. Thus did ’Abu Dharr, 
with ‘All’s help, meet the Prophet and after listening to him embraced Islam. 
The Prophet asked him to keep the fact of his conversion a secret at Makka, 
but he, being inspired and excited by the truth he had found, insisted on 
declaring it. In fact he came to the Ka‘ba in the morning, announced his faith 
and loudly declared that there is no god except Allah and that Muhammad 


1. Ibid., IV, pp. 120-121. 
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(jjjg ) was his Messenger. At this the unbelievers who were assembled there 
surrounded him, attacked him and beat him severely. He was rescued only 
by the timely arrival of ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib (the Prophet's uncle) 
who shouted out to the people saying that the person they were assaulting 
belonged to the Gifarf tribe by whose territory the Quraysh trade caravans 
passed. At this the people stopped beating ’Abu Dharr. On the following day 
he did the same thing, was again assaulted and was similarly rescued by 
‘Abbas. 1 2 

The authorities differ regarding the exact date of ’Abu Dharr's conver¬ 
sion, some placing it rather late in the Makkan period. The circumstances 
narrated, however, correspond with the situation characteristic of the early 
phase of public propagation. Besides the case of ’Abu Dharr, however, there 
were other individuals like ’Abu Musa al-’Ash‘ari (‘Abd Allah ibn 
and Mu‘ayqib ibn ’Abi Fatimah al-Dawsi 3 about whom there is no doubt 
that they had come to Makka and embraced Islam much earlier than the 
migration to Abyssinia. 

The instances cited above illustrate the ways in which Islam made head¬ 
way among the Arabs. At least three lines of development may be identified. 
In the first place, those who had been inclined towards monotheism prior to 
the rise of Islam, such as the hantfs , rather readily came within its fold. The 
conversion of ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah from outside Makka and of ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibn Jahsh and, to some extent, of Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr are instances in 
point. Secondly, the traders and visitors who came to Makka on various 
occasions naturally came to know about the new movement. Some of them 
grew curious about the Prophet because of the malpropaganda of the 
Quraysh leaders, met him in confidence and ultimately embraced Islam. The 
instances of Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-Dawsi and Dimad al-’Azdi are illustrative of 
this process. Thirdly, the non-Makkan converts like them and other visitors 
carried the message of Islam to their respective peoples and places. Being 
thus informed about the appearance of the Prophet and of Islam, some of the 
more inquisitive souls like ’Abu Dharr al-Ghifari came to Makka to ascer¬ 
tain the facts and embraced Islam. That by all these processes Islam had 
been penetrating into the heart of Arabia is shown by the interesting case of 

1. Bukhari, no. 3861; ’ Usd al-Ghabah, I, pp.301-303. 

2. Ibid., Ill, pp.245-246, V, pp.308-309. 

3. Ibid., IV, pp. 402-403. 
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Buraydah ibn al-HasTb ibn ‘Abd Allah and his people. It is stated that he 
came with some 80 families of his tribe, met the Prophet on his way to 
Madina during his migration there and all embraced Islam at his hands. 1 The 
very fact that Buraydah came with so many families of his tribe and thus 
embraced Islam at a time and place that were otherwise not very suitable for 
his doing so suggests, as Maududi points out, 2 that Buraydah must have had 
prior information about Islam and the Prophet. 

One notable feature of the instances cited above, particularly of the ear¬ 
lier ones, was that on conversion all those persons returned to their peoples, 
being specifically commissioned by the Prophet to propagate Islam in their 
respective areas. This shows that not much later than the beginning of public 
propagation, in fact quite earlier than the migration to Abyssinia, he had 
already been looking beyond Makka. The migration to Abyssinia in the mid¬ 
dle of the fifth year of the mission was in a way an outcome of this expand¬ 
ing outlook. That event constitutes the next important landmark in the 
progress of Islam. Before dealing with it, however, it is necessary to take 
into account the orientalists’ views about this early phase of the mission and 
also to note the growth of Makkan opposition to Islam. 


1. Ibid., I, pp. 175-176. 

2. Maududi, op. cit., II, p. 542. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXI 

LIST OF EARLY CONVERTS NOT MENTIONED IN 
THE LIST GIVEN IN IBN ISHAQ'S / IBN HISHAM'S SIRAH 1 

Banu Hashim : 

(51) Safiyyah bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib (The Prophet's paternal aunt and Al-Zubayr 

ibn al-‘Awwam's mother) —’ Usdal-Ghabah, V, pp. 492-493. 

Banu ‘Abd Shams: 

(52) Sahlah bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (wife of ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn 

RabT‘ah). Embraced Islam early (UaS c-JUi) and migrated with 
her husband to Abyssinia. — Al-'Isabah, IV, pp. 336-337, no. 
595 ( Kitab al-Nisa). 

Banu 'Umayyah : 

(53) ’Umm Habibah (Ramlah). ’Abu Sufyan's daughter. She embraced Islam 

early and migrated with her husband ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jahsh to 
Abyssinia. Subsequently became ’Umm al-Mu'miriin — Ibid., 
pp. 305-306, no. 434., 'Usd al-Ghabah, V, pp. 573-574. 

Confederate of Banu 'Umayyah : 

(54) ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jahsh- Ibid. 

Banu Taym: 

(55) ’Umm Ruman (’Abu Bakr's wife; mother of ‘A’ishah and ‘Abd al-Rahman 

ibn ’Abi Bakr). Embraced Islam early. A/- ’ Isabah , IV., pp. 450- 
452, No. 1271 ( Kitab al-Nisa'); 'Usd al-Ghabah, V, 583. 

A 

(56) Al-Harith ibn Khalid ibn Sakhr ibn ‘Amir. Embraced Islam early. Accord¬ 

ing to Ibn Ishaq and others he migrated to Abyssinia with his 
wife. — Al-'Isabah, I, p. 277, No. 1397; 'Usd al-Ghabah, I, 
pp. 335-336. 

Banu Asad ibn ( Abd al-'Uzza: 

(57) Khalid ibn Hizam (Khadijah's nephew and Hakim ibn Hizam's brother). 

Embraced Islam early and died during his migration to Abys¬ 
sinia. According to one report, the Qur’anic passage 4:100 

* 

^ . . . AJi J* tj?r\ -Ui {5 <Jj—jj ^ Jl J/HIfr* ^ ja jaj... ^ 

was revealed with reference to him. Al-'Isabah, I., p. 403, no. 
1. See supra, pp. 521-524. 
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2154; 'Usd al-Ghabah, II., p. 78. 

(58) Al-Aswad ibn Nawfal ibn Khuwaylid ibn Asad (Khadijah's nephew and 

Waraqah ibn Nawfal ibn Asad’s cousin, i.e., paternal uncle's 
son). Embraced Islam early and, according to Ibn Ishaq, went 
to Abyssinia on the second migration. His father, Nawfal ibn 
Khuwaylid, was very severe upon the Muslims. — 'Usd al- 
Ghabah, , I, pp. 87-88; Al-'Isdbah , I, p. 46, no. 171. 

(59) ‘Amr ibn ’Umayyah ibn al-Harith ibn Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza. Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia where he died. 'Usd al- 
Ghabah, IV, p. 85. 

(60) YazTd ibn Zam‘ah ibn al-Aswad. He was a nobleman of Quraysh who was 

consulted on all affairs. Embraced islam early and migrated to 
Abyssinia — 'Usd al-Ghabah , V, p. 110. 

Banu Zuhrah: 

(61) ‘Amir ibn ’AbT Waqqas (Brother of Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas, no. 17 above). 

According to Al-Waqid! he embraced Islam after only 10 peo¬ 
ple and the passage Q. 29:8 was revealed with reference to 

A* 

him. According to Al-Baladhuri, ‘Amir joined the second 
migration to Abyssinia. — Al-lsabah, II, p. 257, no. 4423. 

(62) Tulayb ibn Azhar (brother of Al-Muttalib ibn Azhar, no. 19 above). 

Embraced Islam early, along with his brother, and migrated to 
Abyssinia where they died — Al-lsabah , II, p. 233, no. 4285; 
’Usd al-Ghabah, III, p. 64. 

(63) ‘Abd Allah ibn Shihab (Maternal grandfather of Imam al-Zuhri). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — 'Usd al-Ghabah , III, 
P. 184; Al-'Isdbah , II, P. 325, no. 4752. 

Confederates of Banu Zuhrah : 

(64) ‘Utbah ibn Mas‘ud (brother of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud, no. 21 above). 

Embraced Islam early and went to Abyssinia on the second 
migration —'Usd al-Ghabah , III, pp. 366-367; Al-'Isdbah, II, 
p. 456, no. 5414. 

(65) Miqdad ibn ‘Amr al-Kindi. Embraced Islam very early (^. ^ 

^LJi) and migrated to Abyssinia. — 'Usd al-Ghabah, IV, pp. 
409-411. 
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(66) Shurahbil ibn Hasanah al-Kindi. Embraced Islam early, migrated to Abys¬ 

sinia, and subsequently to Madina. — Al-'Isabah, II, p. 143, 
no. 3869. ’ Usd al-Ghabah, II, p. 391. See also nos. 73-76 
below). 

Band ‘ Adiyy : 

(67) Zayd ibn al-Khattab (consanguine brother of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab). 

Embraced Islam early. When Zayd died in the battle of 
Yamamah ‘Umar remarked that his brother had preceded him 
in respect of two good things — acceptance of Islam and 
attainment of martyrdom. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah , II, pp. 238-239. 

(68) Layla bint ’Abi Hathmah (Wife of ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘ah al-‘Anzi, no. 26 

above). Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia with 
her husband and subsequently to Madina. ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab, before his conversion, used to oppress them on 
account of Islam. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, pp. 541. 

(69) Ma‘mar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Nadlah. Embraced Islam very early and went to 

Abyssinia on the second migration and migrated to Madina at a 
very late date. — ’ Usd al-Gabah, IV, p. 400. 

(70) ‘Adiyy ibn Nadlah. Embraced Islam early and migrated with his son 

Nu‘man to Abyssinia. ‘Adiyy died in Abyssinia and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, this being the first case of succession in 
Islam where both the deceased and the successor were Mus¬ 
lims.— ’ Usd al-Ghabah , III, p. 398; Al-’Isabah, II, p. 471, no. 
5491. 

(71) Nu‘man ibn ‘Adiyy ibn Nadlah. Embraced Islam early and migrated with 

his father (no 70 above) and succeeded him on his death — 
Ibid.', also 9 Usd al-Ghabah , V, pp. 26-27. 

(72) ‘Urwah ibn ’Uthathah (uterine brother of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As). Embraced Islam 

very early and migrated to Abyssinia. — Ibid., Ill, pp. 402- 
403. 

Band Jumah: 

(73) Sufyan ibn Ma‘mar ibn Habib. Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abys¬ 

sinia with his wife Hasanah and their sons Jabir and Junadah. 
—’ Usd al Ghabah, II, pp. 321-322; Al- f Isabah,ll., p. 57, 
no. 3329. 
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(74) Hasanah (’Umm ShurahbTl). Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abys¬ 

sinia with her husband and sons. Ibid.; also ’ Usd al-Ghabah , 
V, p. 425. 

(75) Jabir ibn Sufyan (better known as Jabir ibn Hasanah al-KindT). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia with his parents.— ’ Usd 
al-Ghabah , I, p .253; II, pp. 321-322; 391; Al-’Isabah, I, p. 
211, no. 1016; II., p. 143 no. 3869. 

(76) Junadah ibn Sufyan (better known as Junadah ibn Hasanah al-Kindi). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia with his par¬ 
ents and brother. ’Usd al-Ghabah , I, p. 299; Al-’Isabah I, 
p. 246, no. 1205 and the references given under nos. 73-75 
above. 

(77) Nubayh ibn ‘Uthman ibn Rabi‘ah ibn Wahb. Embraced Islam very early 

and, according to Al-Waqidi, migrated to Abyssinia. — ‘Usd 
al-Ghabah, V, p. 15; Al- ’Isabah, III, p. 552, no. 8686. 

Banu ‘Abd al-Dar: 

(78) Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr ibn Hashim ibn ‘Abd Manaf ibn ‘Abd al-Dar. 

Embraced Islam very early and kept it concealed but was 
detected by his parents who confined him in the house. He 
managed to escape and migrated to Abyssinia on the first occa¬ 
sion. It was he whom the Prophet sent to Madina after the first 
oath of Al-‘Aqabah to instruct the atisar in the Qur’an. — ’ Usd 
al-Ghabah , IV, pp. 368-370; Al-’Isabah, III, p. 421, no. 8002. 

(79) ’Abu al-Rum ibn ‘Umayr (brother of the above). Embraced Islam very early 

and migrated to Abyssinia with his brother. — ’Usd al- 
Ghabah, V, p. 194. 

(80) Firas ibn al-Nadr ibn al-Harith. Embraced Islam early and, according to Ibn 

Ishaq, migrated to Abyssinia. Ibid., IV, p. 177. 

(80a) Jahm ibn Qays ibn ‘Abd ibn Shurahbil. Embraced Islam early and accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Ishaq migrated to Abyssinia. ’Usd al-Ghabah, I, 
p. 311, 312; Al- ’Isabah , I, p. 254, no. 1248. 

Banu Sahm: 

(81) ‘Abd Allah ibn Hudhafah ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of no. 42 above). 

Embraced Islam very early and migrated to Abyssinia on the 
second occasion with his brother Qays ibn Hudhafah — ’Usd 
al-Ghabah, III., pp. 142-143; Al-’Isabah, II, p. 296, no. 4622. 
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(82) Qays ibn Hudhafah (brother of the above). Embraced Islam very early and 

migrated with his brother to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, 
IV, p.211. 

(83) ’Abu Qays ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy. Embraced Islam very early 

and migrated to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, pp. 279- 
280. 

(84) ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of the above). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. Al-'Isabah, 
II, p. 292 no. 4605. 

(85) Al-Sa’ib ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of the above). 

Embraced Islam very early and migrated to Abyssinia. Ibid., 
pp. 8-9, no. 3058. 

(86) Al-Hajjaj ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of the above). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — 
Ibid., I., 311, no. 1615. 

(87) Sa‘id ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of the above). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssimia. — Ibid., II, p. 44, no. 
3251. 

(88) Bishr ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy. Migrated to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al- 

Ghabah, I, pp. 184-185 

(89) Hisham ibn al-‘As ibn Wa’il (younger brother of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al- 
Ghabah, V, pp. 63-64. 

Confederates of Banu Sahm: 

(90) ‘Umayr ibn Ri’ab. Embraced Islam very early and migrated to Abyssinia. 

— ’Usd al-Ghabah, IV, p. 143; AI-’Isabah, III, pp. 31-32, 
no. 6032. 

(91) Mahmiyyah ibn Jaz’u (uterine brother of ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muftalib's 

wife ’Umm al-Fadl). Embraced Islam very early and migrated 
to Abyssinia.— ‘Usd al-Ghabah , IV, p. 334; Al-’Isabah, III, 
p.388, no. 7823. 

Banu Makhzum : 

(92) Hisham (or Hashim) ibn ’Abi Hudhayfah ibn al-Mughirah. Embraced Islam 

very early and migrated to Abyssinia. — ’Usd al-Ghabah , V, 
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pp. 60-61; Al- ’Isabah, III, p. 603, no. 8962. See also no. 8910, 
ibid., p. 593. 

(93) Habbar ibn Sufyan ibn ‘Abd al-Asad. Embraced Islan very early and migra¬ 

ted to Abyssinia. — 'Usd al-Ghabah , V, p. 54; Al-'Isabah, III., 
p. 599, no. 8930. 

(94) 4 Abd Allah ibn Sufyan ibn ‘Abd al-Asad (brother of the above). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — Al-'Is^bah, II, p. 
319, no. 4721. 

(95) ’Umm Salamah bint Abi ’Umayyah ibn al-Mughirah (’ Umm al-Mu’minin). 

Embraced Islam very early and migrated with her first hus¬ 
band, ’Abu Salamah ibn ‘Abd al-Asad, to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd 
al-Ghabah, V., pp. 588-590; Al-'Isabah, IV, pp. 458-460, no. 
1309 ( Kitab al-Nisa). 

(96) Salamah ibn Hisham ibn al-Mughirah (brother of ’Abu Jahl and paternal 

cousin of Khalid ibn al-WalTd). Embraced Islam early and 
migrated to Abyssinia. On his return from there his relatives 
tortured him, imprisoned him and prevented him from migra¬ 
ting to Madina. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, II, p.341; Al-’lsabah, II., 
pp. 68-69, no. 3403. 

Confederates of Band Makhzum: 

(97) Yasir (father of ‘Ammar ibn Yasir, no.47 above, and halif of ’Abu 

Hudhayfah ibn al-Mughirah). Embraced Islam very early and 
was very severely tortured on that account. — ’ Usd al- 
Ghabah, V, p. 98; also IV, p. 43ff; Al- 'Isabah, III., pp. 647- 
648, no. 9208. 

(99) ‘Abd Allah ibn Yasir (son of the above). Embraced Islam early and was tor¬ 

tured severely. Both he and his father succumbed to the torture. 

Ibid . 

A 

Banu ‘Amir ibn Lu’ayy: 

(100) ’Abu Sabrah ibn ’Abi Ruhm (The Prophet's paternal aunt Barrah bint ‘Abd 

al-Muttalib's son). Embraced Islam early and migrated to both 
Abyssinia and Madina. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, p. 207; Al- 
’Isabah, IV, p. 84, no. 500 ( Kitab al-Kuna). 

(101) ’Umm Kulthum bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (wife of the above and daughter of 

the prominent Quraysh noble and chief Suhayl ibn ‘Amr). 
Embraced Islam early and migrated with her husband to Abys- 
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sinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, p.613; Al-'lsabah, IV., p. 490, 
no. 1473 ( Kitab al-Nisa'). 

(102) ‘Abd Allah ibn Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (brother of the above and of ’Abu Jan- 

dal). Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssimia.— 'Usd 
al-Ghabah, III., p. 181; Al-'lsabah, II, p. 322, no. 5736. 

(103) ’Abu Jandal ibn Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (brother of the above). Embraced Islam 

early and was on that account tortured by his family. — ’ Usd 
al-Ghabah , V., p. 160; Al-'lsabah , IV, p. 34, no. 203 ( Kitab al- 
Kuna) 

(104) Sakran ibn ‘Amr (brother of Suhayl ibn ‘Amr and Hatib ibn ‘Amr, no. 49 

above, and first husband of 'Umm al-Mu'minin Sawdah bint 
Zam‘ah. Embraced Islam early and migrated with his wife to 
Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah II, pp. 324*325; Al-'lsabah, II., 
p. 59, no. 3337. 

(105) Sawdah bint Zam‘ah {'Umm al-Mu'mintn, previously wife of the above). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated with her first husband to 
Abyssinia. — Ibid ; also ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, pp. 485-485; Al- 
'lsabah, IV, pp. 338-339, no. 606 ( Kitab al-Nisa) 

(106) Yaqazah bint ‘Alqamah (wife of Salit ibn ‘Amr, no.48 above, brother of 

Suhayl ibn ‘Amr). Embraced Islam early and migrated to 
Abyssinia with her hushand. — 'Usd al-Ghabah V, pp. 625- 
626. 

(107) Malik ibn Zam‘ah {'Umm al-Mu'mimin Sawdah's brother). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia with his wife ‘Amrah 
bint al-Sa‘di. — 'Usd al-Ghabah , IV., p.280; Ibn Hisham, 329. 

(108) ‘Amrah bint al-Sa‘di (wife of the above). Embraced Islam early and migra¬ 

ted with her husband to Abyssinia. Ibid.', also 'Usd al-Ghabah, 
V, p. 510. 

(109) Ibn ’Umm Maktum (‘Amr ibn ’Umm Maktum, maternal cousin of 'Umm 

al-Mu'mintn Khadijah). Embraced Islam early and sub¬ 
sequently migrated to Madina. Al-'lsabah , II, 523-824, no. 
5764. 

Banu Fihr ibn Malik: 

(110) Suhayl ibn Bayda’. Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia and 

also to Madina. — 'Usd al-Ghabah, II, p.370; Al-'lsabah, II, 
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p.91, no. 3561. 

(111) Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd Qays. Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — 

’Usd al-Ghabah, II, p.312; Al-'Isabah, II, p. 49, No. 3272. 

(112) ‘Amr ibn al-Harith ibn Zuhayr. Embraced Islam early and, according to 

Ibn Ishaq, migrated to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, IV, p. 
95; Al-’Isabah II, p. 530, no. 5799. 

(113) ‘Uthman ibn ‘Abd Ghanm ibn Zuhayr (son of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awfs 

paternal aunt). Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abys¬ 
sinia. ’Usd al-Ghabah , III, p. 375; Al-’Isabah, II, p. 461, no. 
5444. 

Banu ‘Abd ibn Qusayy : 

(114) Tulayb ibn ‘Umayr ibn Wahb (The Prophet’s paternal aunt ’Arwah bint 

‘Abd al-Muttalib's son). Embraced Islam early and migrated to 
Abyssinia. — ’Usd al-Ghabah , III, p,65; Al-'Isabah II, p. 233, 
no. 4288. 

Slaves and others : 

(115) Bilal ibn Rabah (slave to ’Umayyah ibn Khalaf). Embraced Islam very 

early and was severely tortured on that account. According to 
one report, Bilal was one of the first seven persons, including 
the Messenger of Allah, to publicly announce their conversion. 
The other five were ’Abu Bakr, Suhayb. ‘Ammar, Khabbab 
and Sumayyah—Ibn Hisham, 317-318; Ibn Sa‘d, III, 232-233; 
'Usd al-Ghabah , I, pp. 206-209. 

(116) Sumayyah (slave maid to ’Abu Hudhayfah and ‘Ammar ibn Yasir's 

mother). She embraced Islam along with her husband and sons, 
was inhumanly tortured and ultimately killed by Abu Jahl. She 
is the first lady martyr in Islam. — Ibn Hisham, 319-320; Ibn 
Sa‘d, III., pp.233,246-249; ’Usd al-Ghabah V, pp. 481-482. 

(117) Hamamah (Bilal's mother). Embraced Islam early and was tortured on that 

account. Al- 'IstVab, IV, p. 1813, no. 3301. 

(118) ’Abu Fukayhah (slave to Banu ‘Abd al-Dar). Embraced Islam and was 

therefore persecuted. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, p.273. 

A 

(119) ‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah (slave to Tufayl ibn al-Harith). Embraced Islam early 

and was persecuted. — Ibn Hisham, p. 318; ’Usd al-Ghabh, 
III, pp. 90-91. 
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(120) Lubaynah or Lubaybah. Ibn Hisham mentions her as a slave maid to Banu 

Mu’ammal. Embraced Islam early and was persecuted, 
particularly by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab before his conversion. — 
Ibn Hisham, 319. 

(121) ’Umm ‘Ubays (slave maid to Banu Zuhrah or Banu Taym). Embraced 

Islam very early and was persecuted on that account. — Ibn 
Hisham, p. 318; 'Usd al-Ghabah, V, 601. 

(122) Zanmrah al-Rumiyyah (slave maid to Banu ‘Adiyy or Banu Makhzum). 

Embraced Islam very early and suffered persecution. — Ibn 
Hisham p. 318; 'Usd al-Ghabah, V, 462. 

(123) Nahdiyyah and her daughter (slave maid to Banu ‘Abd al-Dar). Embraced 

Islam very early and suffered persecution. — Ibn Hisham, 
pp. 318-319. 

(124) ’Umm ’Ayman Barakah bint Tha‘labah (family-maid of the Messenger of 

Allah). Embraced Islam very early and migrated to both Abys¬ 
sinia and Madina. — ’Usd al-Ghabah, V, p. 567. 

(125) Mihjan ibn al-’Adra‘ al-Aslami. Embraced Islam early. — Al-'Isabah, III, 

pp.366-367, no. 7738. 

(126) Mas‘ud ibn RabTah ibn ‘Amr (of Banu al-Hun ibn Khuzaymah). 

Embraced Islam very early, before the Prophet's entry into the 
Dar al-Arqam. — 'Usd al-Ghabah, IV, p. 357. 



CHAPTER XXII 


MARGOLIOUTH S THEORY OF "ISLAM 
AS A SECRET SOCIETY" 

Apart from the question of their views regarding wahy , the orientalist’s 
assumptions regarding the early phase of the mission revolve mainly round 
three other themes, namely, (a) the period of the so-called "secret preach¬ 
ing"; (b) the character and motives of the early converts and (c) the contents 
and teachings of the early revelations. 

It may be recalled that Ibn Ishaq speaks of the Prophet’s having initially 
conducted his preachings "secretly". We have already examined this state¬ 
ment of his and have shown that in the light of the other facts mentioned by 
him in this connection and also in the light of the Qur’anic evidence it means 
personal contacts and individual approaches rather than an attempt on the 
Prophet’s part to keep his mission a "secret" to himself and his followers . 1 
This sense of Ibn Ishaq’s statement is at least rightly understood by Muir 
who states categorically that there is hardly any ground to "assign to the 
Prophet three years of secret preaching and private solicitation". Muir 
observes that for "some succeeding period" after the Prophet had received 
his call "his efforts would be naturally directed to individual persuasion and 
entreaty, but there is nothing to warrant the belief that the Prophetic claim, 
once assumed, was ever confined as an esoteric creed within the limits of a 
narrow circle." He further observes that after the short period of individual 
persuasion the Prophet received the command "to rise and preach" and forth¬ 
with "his appeal was made to the whole community of Mecca ." 2 

Similarly Muir generally accepts what the sources say about the early 
converts, their character and reasons for conversion. He also points out that 
they were mostly the Prophet's relatives and close firends . 3 On the basis of 
this latter fact Muir observes: "It is strongly corroborative of Mahomet's 
sincerity that the earliest converts to Islam were not only of upright cha¬ 
racter, but his own bosom friends and people of his household; who, being 
intimately acquainted with his private life, could not fail otherwise to have 
detected those discrepancies which ever more or less exist between the pro- 


1. Supra, pp. 516-517. 

2. Muir, The life of Mahomet, 3rd edn, 60. 

3. Ibid., 56-59. 
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fessions of the hypocritic deceiver abroad and his actions at home." 1 In 
making this observation Muir actually supports Sprenger's inference which 
he acknowledges a little later on as follows: "I agree with Sprenger in con¬ 
sidering 'the faith of Abu Bekr the greatest guarantee of the sincerity of 
Mohammed in the beginning of his career' — and, indeed, in a modified 
sense, throughout his life." 2 

In sharp contrast with these views are those of Margoliouth. His entire 
approach is geared to showing that the Prophet was a deceiver and imposter 
who, being ambitious and a cool judge of human character, made calculated 
preparations for playing the role of a Prophet and, for that purpose, pre¬ 
tended the receipt of revelations from God. Proceeding from that premise 
Margoliouth twists the sense of Ibn Ishaq's statement and builds up a theory 
of a "secret society", saying that at the age of forty Muhammad (0) placed 
himself at the head of a secret society. 3 Indeed Margoliouth captions his 
chapter on the early phase of the Prophet's mission as "Islam as a secret soci¬ 
ety". 4 And to bring home this theme he not only makes tendentious remarks 
about the form, manner and matter of the revelations but imputes ulterior 
motives to almost everyone of the earliest converts, twisting the facts to sup¬ 
port and sustain his theory. 

I. THE INNUENDO AGAINST ’ABU BAKR 

To begin with, Margoliouth takes up the fact of ’Abu Bakr's being one of 
the very earliest converts and his role in winning over a few others to the 
cause of Islam. Margoliouth states that "in his thirty-ninth year Mohammed 
became acquainted or became intimate with Abu Bakr". The latter, it is said, 
in spite of his "business ability", "considerable fortune", kindly and com¬ 
plaisant disposition and "charming manners" which made "his company 
much sought after" by the Makkans, was nonetheless a "hero-worshipper, if 
there was one", possessing "a quality common in women, but sometimes 
present in men, i.e., readiness to follow the fortunes of someone else with 
complete and blind devotion, never questioning or looking back". 5 
Margoliouth further says that the Prophet, being a shrewd judge of man, per¬ 
ceived this quality of ’Abu Bakr's and used it. Hence, when the latter's call 

1. Ibid., 54. 

2. Ibid., 56, n. 

3. Margoliouth, Mohammed , 3rd edn., p. 72. 

4. Ibid., Ch. III. 

5. Ibid., 83. 
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came M a year after their intimacy had begun” the proselytising was done ”not 
by Mohammed but by Abu Bakr.” 1 Margoliouth asserts that Muhammad 
(0) thus assumed the role of "a medium” 2 professing to produce messages 
from another world and this was made possible "due to the receptivity of 
Abu Bakr”. 3 

Before proceeding further with Margoliouth's other remarks in this con¬ 
nection it would be worthwhile to point out the untenability of the above 
mentioned statements. He does not cite any authoirty to support the assertion 
that it was only a year before his call that the Prophet became acquainted or 
intimate with ’Abu Bakr. The sources indicate, howeever, that the two were 
intimate with each other since their boyhood. Even according to common 
sense it is highly unlikely that the two should have remained unknown to 
each other for so long a time as nearly 37 years, 4 in view of the fact that they 
both lived in the same quarter of the then very small town of Makka and in a 
society where each person saw a good deal of the other. Margoliouth's state¬ 
ment is also inconsistent with what he acknowledges to be ’Abu Bakr's dis¬ 
tinctive quality, namely, his "charming manners” which made his company 
"much sought after" by his people. Evidently such a man could not have 
remained unacquainted with one of his own locality who, at least five years 
prior to his claim to prophethood, had acted as an arbitartor in the famous 
dispute arising out of the rebuilding of the Ka'ba. 

The reason given by Margoliouth for ’Abu Bakr's acceptance of Islam, 
namely, his being simply a hero worshipper ready to follow the fortunes of 
someone else is totally conjectural and inapplicable here; for the simple fact 
that at the very inception of his mission neither was there any particular 
development marking the Prophet out to be a hero nor did fortune smile on 
him in any way. It therefore remains to be explained why an individual with 
’Abu Bakr's business acumen should have recognized a hero in the Prophet 
before he even gained a single convert to his cause and before fortune took 
any turn in favour of him. After all, ’Abu Bakr had hitherto been no less 
wealthy and no less known in his society than the Prophet. 

1. Ibid., 83-84. 

2. Ibid., 84. It is to be noted that virtually following Margoliouth in such characterization 
of the Prophet, Maxime Rodinson calls him a "megaphone" and Bell calls him a "mouth¬ 
piece" of God ( T.G.U.O.S , VII, 22). 

3. Ibid., 

4. The two were almost of equal age, ’Abu Bakr being two years junior to the Prophet. 
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Margoliouth seems to suggest that ’Abu Bakr was the very first person to 
believe in the Prophet. This is celarly at variance with the unanimous state¬ 
ment of all the reports that Khadijah (r.a.) was the first person to believe in 
the Prophet. Margoliouth skips over the question of the first convert by pro¬ 
viding a sort of a back-door foot-note stating: "Noldeke, Z.D.M.G ., lii, 16-21, 
makes the order of converts Khadijah, Zaid, Ali, some slaves, Sa‘d, son of 
Abu Wakkas, and Abu Bakr, with other Kurashites." 1 It must at once be 
pointed out that it is not Noldeke, but the sources, which unanimously men¬ 
tion Khadijah (r.a.) as the first convert. The reports of course differ regard¬ 
ing the order of conversion of the other persons mentioned, particularly 
Zayd, ‘All and ’Abu Bakr. This difference in the reports rather highlights the 
fact that in so far as Zayd and ‘All were concerned ’Abu Bakr had no hand 
in their conversion. Noldeke’s "order" assigns the eighth or so place to ’Abu 
Bakr. Margoliouth does not give any reason for his regarding ’Abu Bakr an 
earlier or rather the earliest convert to Islam. The sources indicate that only 
four or five persons were converted at the instance of ’Abu Bakr. The other 
early converts, whose number was about ten times that figure, embraced 
Islam either in consequence of their own enquiries or as a result of the 
Prophet's preachings to them. Margoliouth himself recogniszes that there 
were at least some one hundred converts before the commencement of what 
he calls "publicity". 2 As will be seen presently, in spite of his twisting of 
various facts Margoliouth is unable to establish ’Abu Bakr's connection with 
the conversion of even ten persons. Hence nothing could be a worse exag¬ 
geration than the assertion that the Prophet's assumption of what is called the 
"role of a medium" was due to the receptivity of ’Abu Bakr or that the work 
of "proselytising" was done mainly by ’Abu Bakr. 

In spite of his misleading statement about ’Abu Bakr and the commence¬ 
ment of the mission Margoliouth could not ignore the position of Khadijah 
(r.a.) and the absence of ’Abu Bakr's role in her conversion. But as usual 
Margoliouth twists and misinterprets the facts in her case too. He does not 
accept as historical the incident of her meeting Waraqah ibn Nawfal after her 
husband's receipt of the revelation. Nevertheless Margoliouth asserts that her 
mind might "have been prepared by her cousin's speculations and studies for 
a revolt from the Meccan religion." 3 Having said so Margoliouth suggests 


1. Margoliouth, op. cit., p. 89, n. 

2. lbid.,\\2. 

3. Ibid., 93. 
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that "maternal grief over her dead sons” was a factor in the process of her 
conversion. 1 To substantiate this assertion he cites a tradition 2 in which she 
is reported to have asked the Prophet whether their dead children were in 
hell. "To this question", writes Margoliouth, "the Prophet in reply produced 
a revelation: 'And whoso believe and are followed by their seed in faith unto 
them shall we attach their seed.' 3 A brilliant answer; since thereby the 
bereaved mother was assured that the eternal happiness of her dead sons was 
made conditional on her believing; .... No wonder Khadijah devoted herself 
heart and soul to the mission, and received the promise of a very special 
place in paradise." 4 

The incorrectness and anachronism in the above statements of 
Margoliouth are too obvious. He rejects the fact of Khadijah's (r.a.) meeting 
with Waraqah; yet the inference about the latter’s influence upon her is based 
on the account of that very meeting; for there is no other report which makes 
even the slightest allusion to her ever coming in contact with him or even to 
his having embraced or possessed a knowledge of Christianity. If his studies 
and speculations prepared her mind for a revolt against Makkan religion, as 
Margoliouth would have us believe, it would be only natural on her part to 
consult him as soon as her husband spoke to her about the receipt of reve¬ 
lation. Secondly, it is totally anachronistic to suggest that "maternal grief 
over her dead sons" entered the process of her conversion. Her reported con¬ 
versation with the Prophet regarding their dead sons and the revelation of the 
passage (52:21) in question were both long subsequent to her conversion and 
support for the Prophet. Thirdly, Margoliouth grossly misinterprets the pas¬ 
sage 52:21. It does in no way make salvation of the "seed" dependent upon 
the parents' faith. Even according to Margoliouth's own translation of the 
passage, the "seed" also must "follow" their parents "in faith". In fact the 
passage in question only emphasizes individual accountability and its last 
clause, which Margoliouth does not reproduce, unequivocally stated: "Every 
person is a pledge for his own deeds". 5 

Margoliouth in effect contradicts his innuendo only a few lines later on 

1. Ibid. 

2. Musnad , VI, 68. 

3. Q. 52:21. 

4. Margoliouth, op. cit ., 93-94, citing Musnad , IV, 356. 

5. The last clause of the 'ayah 52:21 runs thus: s—^ ^ 
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where, referring to the incident of fatrah (pause in the coming of wahy) and 
Khadijah's (r.a.) having consoled the Prophet, it is said that ' the strong- 
minded woman" compelled her husband "to adhere to the line which he had 
taken". 1 Clearly Margoliouth does not see that if Waraqah's studies and 
speculations had prepared her mind for a revolt against the Makkan religion 
and if she had already been so strongly convinced of the truth of the mission 
that she "compelled" or persuaded her husband to carry on, there is no need 
to invoke her grief over her dead sons and the Prophet's alleged assurances 
of eternal happiness for them as a reason for her believing! 

In making the above mentioned statement about Khadijqh's (r.a.) role 
Margoliouth appears to have realized that it is somewhat inconsistent with 
his theory about ’Abu Bakr's role. Hence he hastens to add: "But indeed he 
[the Prophet] was compelled to continue by ’Abu Bakr who immediately 
started proselytising." 2 It must be pointed out that the Prophet was not com¬ 
pelled to continue his work by anyone, neither by Khadijah nor by Abu 
Bakr (r.a.). Nor could there be any question of the Prophet's having persisted 
in his mission simply because of the alleged conversions made by ’Abu 
Bakr; for, even according to Margoliouth, "the first year of ’Abu Bakr's 
propaganda produced three converts." 3 Clearly, this was no encouraging 
number nor any compelling ground for any person to persevere in his mis¬ 
sion. The inherent contradiction in Margoliouth's approach is that he pro¬ 
ceeds from the premise of the Prophet's ambition and calculated plans to 
play the role of a messenger of God but here it is suggested that the latter 
was compelled to carry on his work mainly because of the "receptivity" of 
’Abu Bakr and his proselytising work. It is also pertinent to ask, if ’Abu 
Bakr was credulous and a hero worshipper ready to follow the fortunes of 
someone, why the others should have succumbed to his "propaganda"? Were 
they also similarly hero worshippers ready to follow someone's fortune? 

A clearer refutation of Margoliouth's theory lies, however, in what he 
actually cites as the instances of conversion made by ’Abu Bakr. 
Margoliouth states that at the Prophet's desire ’Abu Bakr conducted his 
propaganda "with profound secrecy" and that "from the first" he was helped 
by an Abyssinian slave, Bilal, who was, in Margoliouth's word, the "third" 


1. Margoliouth, op. cit. y 95. 

2. Ibid . 

3. Ibid. 
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convert to Islam and to whom might be attributed "some of the Abyssinian 
elements" in the Prophet's productions. Bilal was "after a time purchased and 
manumitted by ’Abu Bakr". 1 

Here Margoliouth makes a number of misstatements. It is not an estab¬ 
lished fact that Bilal was the third convert to Islam, nor is it at all true that 
the so-called Abyssinian elements in the Qur’an had their origin in Bilal. 
Most important of all, his conversion was no "secret" affair. On the contrary, 
it was because of his open profession of Islam and the resultant inhuman 
persecution inflicted upon him by his master that moved the Prophet and 
’Abu Bakr and led to his purchase and manumission by the latter. 2 
Margoliouth clearly misleads his readers when he cites Bilal's case by way 
of showing ’Abu Bakr's "secret" proselytising work. The incidents of per¬ 
secution of Bilal, who was undoubtedly one of the very earliest converts, 
and his consequent purchase and manumission by ’Abu Bakr, were not and 
could not have been matters of what is called "profound secrecy". They 
rather decisively belie and explode the theory of secret proselytisation. 

II. THE IMPUTATION AGAINST 
‘UTHMAN IBN ‘AFFAN (R.A.) AND OTHERS 

Thus having dealt with what Margoliouth calls the third convert to Islam, 
he takes up the case of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (r.a.). Margoliouth says that the 
latter loved the Prophet's fair daughter Ruqayyah (r.a.) and "learned to his 
chagrin that she had been betrothed to another." He therefore poured his 
grief into the firendly ears of ’Abu Bakr whose conversation, states 
Margoliouth, gave him hope that the Prophet's daughter could still be his if 
only he acknowledged the latter's mission. The Prophet presently passed by. 
"Abu Bakr whispered something into his ear and the affair was arranged. 
Othman became a believer and Rukayyah became his wife." 3 

It is of course a fact that the Prophet's two daughters, Ruqayyah and 
‘Umm Kulthum (r.a.) had before his call to Prophethood been betrothed 
respectively to two sons of ’Abu Lahab, his uncle. It is also a fact that sub¬ 
sequently, after the break-up of that engagement, both the daughters were 
successively married to ‘Uthman (r.a.), one after the death of the other. 
Margoliouth grossly twists these facts to build up his story about ‘Uthman's 

1. Ibid., 95-96. 

2. See Ibn Hisham, I, 317-319. 

3. Margoliouth, op. cit ., 97. 
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conversion and thus attempts, at one stroke, to castigate the character of all 
the three persons involved. Margoliouth of course does not cite any source 
for this story of his simply because he could lay his hand on none. But apart 
from the question of source the bare elements of the story and common 
sense belie Margoliouth's innuendo. ‘Uthman (r.a.) was of course converted 
at ’Abu Bakr's instance and that also in the first year of the mission. But the 
engagement of the Prophet's daughters with ’Abu Lahab's sons was broken 
up in the third or fourth year of the mission, and that also not at all at the 
Prophet's desire but solely at the instance of ’Abu Lahab and his wife ‘Umm 
Jamil who by then had turned deadly against him on account of his mission. 
It is also to be noted that ’Abu Lahab broke the engagement not of 
Ruqayyah (r.a.) alone but of the other daughter of the Prophet too. At the ini¬ 
tial stage of his mission the Prophet was naturally eager to have his own 
kith and kin solidly behind him. It is thus simply unreasonable to assume 
that he would at that stage contemplate taking such a step as was sure to 
create disruption and division within his own clan and family and to alienate 
his own uncle ’Abu Lahab who till that time had obviously shown no hosti¬ 
lity towards him. The unwisdom of the alleged attempt would have been 
obvious to any person with an iota of common sense; for the alleged step 
would have at the most gained the adhesion of only one individual at the 
cost of the sure estrangement and hostility of an uncle and an influential 
family of his own clan. No reasonable person would have failed to see the 
net loss in the alleged deal. 

Again, ‘Uthman belonged to the sister clan of ‘Abd Shams which, like 
Banu Hashim, was from among the sons of ‘Abd Manaf. Also ‘Uthman's 
maternal grandmother. Bay da’, daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, was the 
Prophet's paternal aunt. Hence ‘Uthman was no stranger to the Prophet's 
family. If, therefore, he was fascinated by Ruqayyah (r.a.) he could easily 
have proposed to marry her instead of waiting to see her betrothed to another 
person and then to disclose the suppressed fascination to ’Abu Bakr. The 
utter falsehood of the story is highlighted by the dramatic touch given by 
Margoliouth to it. It is stated that while ‘Uthman was thus disclosing his 
secret to ’Abu Bakr (r.a.) the Prophet "presently passed by", "Abu Bakr 
whispered something into his ear and the affair was arranged". As if the 
Prophet was passing by with a ready intention to break the engagement of 
his daughters so that he gave an instant decision regarding so serious a mat¬ 
ter without hesiatating to consider the pros and cons of the step, its con- 
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sequences upon the happiness of his daughters, upon his own mission and 
upon his relationship with his own uncle and family who had admittedly not 
yet shown any hostility towards him. Last but not least, if a promise of get¬ 
ting the hand of Ruqqyyah was ‘Uthman's (r.a.) sole consideration for con¬ 
version, why should he have waited for three years or so to have that pro¬ 
mise fulfilled? 

After having fabricated this absurd story about ‘Uthman's conversion 
Margoliouth deals one by one with the conversion of ten other persons, 
namely, (l) Khalid ibn Sa‘td, (2) ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud, (3) ‘Uthman ibn 
Maz‘un, (4) Sa‘td ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, (5) ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
‘Awf, (6) Miqdad, (7) ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan, (8) Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam 
(9) Sa‘d ibn ’Abt Waqqas and (10) Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. 1 Of these per¬ 
sons nos. 5, 8, 9 and 10 were no doubt converted at ’Abu Bakr's instance. 
No.l, Khalid ibn Sa‘Td may also be included in that group. The rest, how¬ 
ever, cannot be regarded as ’Abu Bakr's converts even according to the facts 
mentioned by Margoliouth himself. Thus with regard to no. 2., ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Mas‘ud, the tradition cited simply shows that he met the Prophet when 
the latter was going to some place accompanied by ’Abu Bakr. The meeting 
of course led to ‘Abd Allah's conversion; but no special credit goes to ’Abu 
Bakr simply because he was with the Prophet at the time of the meeting. Nor 
does the tradition suggest that ’Abu Bakr took the Prophet there and intro¬ 
duced ‘Abd Allah to him. Similarly the tradition cited in connection with no. 
3., ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un, says that he came one day to sit with the Prophet 
and there accepted Islam after some conversation. 2 There is no mention of 
’Abu Bakr at all in connection with ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un's conversion. 
Regarding no. 4, Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, Margoliouth himself 
notes that though dissatisfaction with pagan beliefs might have led Zayd to 
Islam, "he is not reckoned among ’Abu Bakr's proselytes." 3 With regard to 
nos. 6 and 7 (Miqdad and ‘Utbah) the facts mentioned by Margoliouth do in 
no way indicate ’Abu Bakr's connection with their conversion. 4 Thus the 
instances and facts cited by Margoliouth show that not more than ten per¬ 
sons at the most were converted at ’Abu Bakr's instance. This number, as 
already indicated, was only a fraction of the total number of the early con- 

1. Ibid., 98-99. 

2. Ibid., 99 (citing Musnad I, 318). 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., 99-100 
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verts. Nor do these instances sustain the theory of a secret propaganda drive 
conducted by ’Abu Bakr on behalf of the Prophet. 

III. THE ALLEGED EVIDENCES OF SECRECY 

To sustain the theory of a secret society Margoliouth advances a number 
of assumptions. For instance, he alludes to the famous remark of the Prophet 
that every person to whom Islam was presented at first expressed some hesi¬ 
tation and asked some questions about it excepting ’Abu Bakr who accepted 
it unhesitatingly and unquestioningly. Margoliouth interprets this statement 
of the Prophet as indicating that from the first the proselytes were required 
to undertake "some serious obligation, such as those who are admitted to 
secret societies undertake" and that the "repugnance" spoken of was due to 
the anxiety which the converts felt in committing themselves to something 
for life, "specially when that something is an unknown quantity, a course of 
which the issue is unknown". 1 

Needless to point out that this statement of Margoliouth is a pure con¬ 
jecture without any evidence in its support. The hesitation spoken of by the 
Prophet was not due to the requirement to undertake any serious and unspe¬ 
cified obligation, of which there is no mention whatsoever in the sources, 
but simply to the usual heart-searchings on the part of any person who thinks 
of taking such a momentous step in his life as changing his religion. 
Margoliouth’s own admission that the supposed obligation was unspecified 
falsifies the assumption that it was either "serious" or characteristic of a 
secret organization. For, it is manifestly absurd to characterize something as 
"serious" when there is no indication whatsoever of the nature and extent of 
that supposed something. Indeed, there is no mention in the sources that the 
converts were ever required to undertake any secret obligation. The only 
obligation was to believe in and worship the One Only God and, of course, 
to believe that Muhammad (gg) was His Messenger. Margoliouth’s assump¬ 
tion is an obvious misinterpretation of a plain statement of the Prophet in 
appreciation of ’Abu Bakr’s devotion and faith without any reflection on the 
others. 

In the same strain and for the same purpose of bringing home the theme 
of "Islam as a secret society" Margoliouth states that salah or prayer of the 
Muslims was performed in "strict privacy", their meetings "were fixed with 


1. Ibid., 101-102. 
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great caution” 1 and the Prophet ’’produced” revelations through the process 
of "mysterious seances” in the presenece of only the converts, excluding 
strangers from the scene. 2 It is further stated that the Prophet used to go into 
seclusion and "hiding places”, such as hill-caves, in order to produce reve¬ 
lation. 3 "Moreover”, states Margoliouth, "in the early period none were 
admitted to see the Prophet in the character of whom the missionary was not 
sure, and who had not been prepared to venerate.” 4 

These remarks of Margoliouth suggest as if, after the receipt of revelation 
the Prophet had withdrawn himself from public view and conducted the 
work of gaining converts only through a secret agent! Anyone conversant 
with the facts knows that such was never the case. It was only at a sub¬ 
sequent stage when the Prophet's life was threatened by the Makkan opposi¬ 
tion that his followers took care not to admit suspicious characters to his pre¬ 
sence before taking prior steps for his safety. But neither then, nor earlier, 
did the Prophet remain out of public sight and approach, nor was he con¬ 
stantly guarded by his folllowers. Margoliouth's statement in this regard and 
also his statement relating to the Muslims’ prayers and meetings seem to 
have reference to the situation when the Prophet took Dar al-Arqam as the 
venue for meetings and prayers. 5 Indeed Margoliouth specifically refers to 
this fact a little afterwards 6 as yet another argument in support of his theory. 
The taking of Dar-al-Arqam as the venue for prayer and meetings was the 
result of publicity and the consequent Makkan opposition to the mission. It 
was in no way a consequence of the secret and esoteric nature of the mis¬ 
sion. As regards Margoliouth's remarks about the manner of the coming of 
revelation, it has already been dealt with eariler. 7 It may only be noted here 
that whatever might have been the manner, the fact and claim of the receipt 
of revelation by the Prophet was no secret thing, neither to the "proselytes" 
nor to the Makkan unbelievers. 

A third assumption of Margoliouth's is that the Prophet, according to 


1. Ibid., 103. 

2. Ibid ., 104-105. 

3. Ibid., 108. 

4. Ibid., 106. 

5. See supra, p.519 and infra, p.652. 

6. Margoliouth, op. cit., 108. 

7. Supra, pp. 410-422. 
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him, discouraged publicity. In support of this assumption Margoliouth cites 
the case of the conversion of ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah. He is stated to have offered 
to join the Prophet openly, "but”, says Margoliouth, "was forbidden to do so, 
since he would serve the cause better by returning to his own country". 1 The 
circumstances of ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah’s conversion have been related earlier. 2 
The Prophet asked him not to declare his conversion at Makka in order to 
enable him to escape persecution at the hands of the Makkan unbelievers 
who did not distinguish between inhabitants of the city and visitors to it in 
this respect. In thus warning ‘Amr the Prophet did not intend to keep the 
mission a secret. He had similarly asked ’Abu Dhar al-Ghifari not to venture 
an open announcement of his change of faith at Makka. He disregarded the 
counsel of caution only to be severely manhandled by the unbelievers. 3 Such 
warnings given by the Prophet to converts from outside Makka and such 
assaults by the Makkans on those of the converts who disregarded the warn¬ 
ings only emphasize the undisguised nature of the mission. They were in no 
way symptomatic of a supposedly secret and esoteric organization. 

Another highly prejudiced assertion of Margoliouth's is that the Prophet 
and ’Abu Bakr, according to him, used their wealth to retain their hold upon 
the converts by providing them "temporal relief'. To substantiate this asser¬ 
tion Margoliouth refers to the Prophet's or rather the Qur’an's declaration 
that he sought no material gains through his mission and "to the end", 
emphasizes Margoliouth, the Prophet "refused either to enjoy the Alms him¬ 
self, or to allow any members of his family to enjoy them. The most success¬ 
ful of the mediums play this card". 4 Margoliouth further says that manumis¬ 
sion of believers was declared to be a pious duty and ’Abu Bakr acted on 
that principle. 5 It is also alleged that several persons were lured into Islam 
by bribes. 6 

It is not surprising that Margoliouth would thus twist a fact which is one 
of the strongest proofs of the absence of any sordid motive on the Prophet's 
part in his mission to show that he used his wealth to further the cause of his 

1. Margoliouth, op. cit., 107-108. 

2. Supra, pp. 536-537. 

3. Supra, pp. 537-538. 

4. Margoliouth, op. cit., 113. 

5. Ibid., 109. 

6. Ibid., 114, citing Musnad, II, 212 and III, 175. 
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mission. But the reader is simply unable to see how even this twisting of the 
fact could be an evidence in support of the theory of a secret society. That 
’Abu Bakr purchased and manumitted a number of slaves who had 
embraced Islam and had in consequence been subjected to the most inhuman 
persecution by their masters is well known. It is also true that several con¬ 
verts, who lost their trade and means of livelihood on account of their 
change of faith were supported and maintained not by the Prophet, nor by 
’Abu Bakr only, but by other well-to-do converts. These were instances of 
mutual help and steps to rescue the weak and poor converts from persecution 
and death at the hands of the unbelievers. In any case they are in no way 
illustrative of a secret and esoteric organization. No person could have been 
subjected to persecution, nor would a trader or craftsman have incurred the 
hostility of their community and thus lose their custom unless their change 
of faith was known. Nor could the purchase and manumission of slaves in 
the then Makkan society be in any way a secret transaction. 

More glaringly untrue is the allegation that some persons were lured into 
Islam by bribes. In support of this allegation Margoliouth cites Musnad III, 
175 where a report by ’Anas (r.a.) occurs to the effect that one day a man 
came to the Prophet and begged him for some material help. He gave the 
man an entire flock of sheep then grazing between two hills. The man 
returned to his people and called upon them to accept Islam, adding that 
Muhammad (0) was so generous that he bestowed like a person who did 
not care about the exhaustion of his wealth nor about his becoming poor 
thereby. ’Anas further says that even though sometimes a man accepted Islam 
out of sordid motives, not a day passed before his faith became dearer to him 
than all the wealth of the world. 1 Clearly, Margoliouth has sought support 
for his allegation from this report. In doing so he has either misunderstood or 
ignored the three obvious aspects of the report. In the first place, he ignores 
the fact that ’Anas gives this report of an incident which took place at Madina 
and at a very late stage in the Prphet's life, and not at Makka, not to speak of 
the period when he is alleged to have been acting as the chief of a secret 
society. For ’Anas was an inhabitant of Madina and was bom only ten years 


1. Musnad, III, 175. The text of the report runs as follows: 
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before the migration. 1 Secondly, the report clearly states that the Prophet’s 
gift was made on the person's asking for help. The transaction was in no way 
even an indirect bribery, for it was neither secret nor made conditional on 
the recipient's or his peoples' acceptance of Islam. Nor does the report say 
that they became Muslims in consequence of that gift. Thirdly, lest there 
should be any confusion regarding the report ’Anas very clearly states that 
even if material considerations led a person to embrace Islam, he was soon a 
changed man and valued his faith far more than any earthly gain. Thus, far 
from giving an instance of the use of money for gaining converts the report 
merely emphasizes the Prophet's liberality on the one hand and the edifying 
influence of the faith on the other. 

Even the fact of the convert's unflinching faith and refusal to recant under 
the severest persecution has been twisted by Margoliouth to seek evidence 
for his theory. Thus, referring to the rule which was laid down much sub¬ 
sequently and which prescribed death penalty for an apostate he says that 
this was the "ordinary rule of the secret society" which was "avowed" so 
"soon as Islam became strong" and that the fact that many a convert 
remained faithful under persecution points to the existence of the rule since 
the early stage of Islam. 2 Clearly, Margoliouth's proposition here contradicts 
his assumption. He admits that the rule in question was made or announced 
subsequently when Islam became strong. He does not explain why a sup¬ 
posed rule characteristic of a secret society should have been announced or 
avowed by Islam when it admittedly was neither a secret group nor under¬ 
standably in need of it. It may also be noted that the viability of such a rule 
with reference to any organization depends upon its inherent strength; and 
efficacy of the rule depends upon its enforceability; for conformity to it is 
induced only by a fear generated by examples of its enforcement. In the 
early stage of Islam it was admittedly very weak; so it could neither make 
such a rule nor think of enforcing it. There is also no instance whatsoever of 
the application or an attempt at application of the supposed rule during the 
whole of the Makkan period though, according to Margoliouth, several per¬ 
sons are stated to have abandoned Islam after having embraced it. 3 

Thus Margoliouth's theory of "Islam as a secret society" is ill-conceived, 

1. Al-’Isabah, I, 71, no. 277. 

2. Margoliouth, op, cit., 114. 

3. Ibid., 89, 122. 
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ill-argued and untenable. As regards his views about revelation it has already 
been mentioned that he assumes that the Prophet feigned and practised 
seances to ’’produce” it and that its matter and contents were drawn from 
Jadaeo-Christian sources. The questions have already been dealt with, so 
they need not detain us here. 1 Margoliouth rightly observes, however, that 
from the very beginning the Prophet must have made a distinct departure 
from the prevailing ideas and practices of paganism and must have 
announced "some of the ordinances of Islam"; for, in Margoliouth's own 
words, "it is by no means sufficient to warn people of the terrors of the Day 
of Judgement; some answer must be given to the question, what shall I do to 
be saved? And that answer, in order that it may satisfy, must involve certain 
injunctions. There appear to have been commands to wash the clothes, and 
to avoid the idols". 2 Earlier Margoliouth states that "the distinctive features 
of Mohammed’s teachings, as opposed to the ideas of paganism were from 
first to last the doctrine of a future life, and of the unity of God". 3 


1. Supra, ch. IX. 

2. Margoliouth, op, c/7., 94. (The allusion is to Q. 74:4-5) 

3. Ibid., 88. 




CHAPTER XXIII 

THE BELL-WATT THEORY ABOUT THE CONTENTS 

OF EARLY REVELATIONS 

Before making a survey of the early Muslims Watt deals with what he 
calls the "primary message". This he does in order to relate the teachings of 
the early Qur’anic passages to the contemporary Makkan socio-economic 
situation and, on the basis of this "relevance to contemporary situation", to 
give a socio-economic interpretation of the rise of Islam in general and its 
acceptance by the early converts in particular. He differs sharply from 
Margoliouth who, as noted above, at least admits that from the very start the 
Prophet made a distinct departure from the prevailing ideas and practices of 
paganism and that the distinctive features of his teachings were, "from first 
to last the doctrine of future life, and that of the unity of God". Watt, how¬ 
ever, would have us believe that the Prophet did neither make any distinct 
departure from pagan beliefs and practices nor did he clearly spell out mono¬ 
theism. According to Watt, the Prophet at the beginning simply developed 
some vague ideas about monotheism but particularly stressed only the 
"goodnees" and "power" of God and man's duty of gratitude to Him. In 
advancing this theory Watt simply adopts and develops the view of his pre¬ 
ceptor Bell who suggests that "to begin with" Muhammad (^) did not 
"speak against the other gods but simply set forth the claims of Allah to 
gratitude". 1 The following is a summary of how Watt adopts and develops 
this view. 

I. WATT'S IDENTIFICATION OF THE EARLY PASSAGES 

AND THEIR TEACHINGS 

Watt divides his chapter on "The Primary Message" 2 into four sections. 
These are captioned respectively as "The Dating of the Qur’an" 3 , "The Con¬ 
tents of the Early Passages", 4 "The Relevance of the Message to the Con¬ 
temporary Situation" 5 and "Further Reflections". 6 Excepting the first section 

1. R. Bell, "The Beginning of Muhammad's Religious Activity”, T.G.U.O.S ., VII, 16-24, 
specially p. 20. 

2. M. at M., Chap. Ill, pp. 62-85. 

3. Ibid., 60-61. 

4. Ibid., 62-12. 

5. Ibid., 12-19. 

6. Ibid. 19-85. 
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the other three sections are again divided into a number of sub-sections. 
These will be noticed as we proceed with our discussion. 

In the first section, "The dating of the Qur’an", Watt recalls the work of 
Theodore Noldeke who, writing in the late nineteenth century, arranged the 
surahs in four periods, three Makkan and one Madinan, on the assumption 
that they were either earlier or later according as the ’ ayahs were shorter or 
longer. The "chief advance" upon that work, according to Watt, is that of 
Richard Bell. The latter, taking his cue from the fact that most surahs con¬ 
tain passages revealed at different times, split almost each and every surah 
into small passages according to his view of the unity and coherence of their 
themes and attempted to date them. 1 Watt bases his selection of the early 
passages on the conclusions of these two scholars saying that he has taken 
into account "those surahs or parts of surahs which are described both as 
'first Meccan period'" by Noldeke and as "'early' or 'early Meccan'" by Bell. 
Within this group, further states Watt, he has left aside those passages 
"where opposition to Muhammad and the Qur’an was expressed or implied", 
on the ground "that before opposition could arise some message which 
tended to arouse opposition must have been proclaimed". 2 The passages 
selected by him are: 

96 (surat al-‘Alaq): 1-8 
74 (" al-Muddaththir): 1-10 
106 (" Quraysh) 

90 ( " al-Balad)\ 1-11 
93 (" al-Duha) 

86 ("al-Tariq): 1-10 
80 (" ‘Abasa) 1-32 

87 (" aWA'la): 1-9; 14-15 
84 (" al-lnshiqaq ): 1-12 

88 (" al-Ghashiyah ): 18-20 

51 (" al-Dhariyat ): 1-6 

52 (" al-Tur ): "some verses" 

55 (" al-Rahman) 

1. Supra , pp. 21-23 for a discussion on Bell's dating of the Qur’an. 

2. Watt, op. cit p. 61. 
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Thus having selected what he thinks to be the early passages of the 
Qur’an Watt proceeds, in section II of his chapter, to discuss the contents of 
these early passages. In the sub-section (a) captioned God's goodness and 
power , Watt quotes in translation parts of a number of the above mentioned 
passages 1 and states that these emphasize God's goodness and power, 
particularly His creation and guidance of man, provision for his sustenance 
and the creation of the heavenly bodies, together with stressing "the tran¬ 
sitoriness of the created existence and the permanence of the Creator". 2 He 
then makes two observations. He says that these passages show that the 
Qur’an does not present the existence of God as something unknown, but 
assumes a vague belief in Him which it makes "more precise and vigorous" 
by stressing "that various common events are to be attributed to Him". Watt 
adds that this "tends to confirm the view that the conception of God had 
been seeping through to the Arabs from Judaeo-Christian monotheism". 3 
Secondly, he says that though this emphasis on the power and goodness of 
God was a first step towards correcting the pagans' misconception of God as 
somewhat analogous to the other gods, "there is no mention of the unity of 
God", no stress "on this doctrine and no denunciation of idolatry". The pur¬ 
pose of the early passages, he asserts, was simply "to develop positively cer¬ 
tain aspects of the vague belief in God", already existing among thoughtful 
Makkans, without highlighting the "contrast between this belief, with its tol¬ 
erance of secondary gods, and a strict monotheism." 4 

In sub-section (b) Watt draws attention to another aspect of the message 
of the early passages, namely, their emphasis on the return to God for judge¬ 
ment and on the Day of Judgement. In substantiation of this point he refers 
specifically to 96:8; 74:8-10, 80:22; 86:4 and 84:12 which he quotes in 
translation. 5 A third aspect of the early message is dealt with in sub-section 
(c) which Watt captions Man's response — gratitude and worship. In this 
connection he refers to the expressions tagha (^) and istaghna 
which he interprets as "to be insolent" and "to act presumptuously" and 

1. The passages translated are 96:1-5; 90:4, 8-10; 80:17-22; 87:1-3, 6-8; 55:1-3, 9-11, 
20f.; 93:3-8; 106; 88:17-20. 

2. Watt, op. cit ., pp. 62-63. 

3. Ibid., p. 63. 

4. Ibid., p. 64. 

5. Ibid., pp. 64-66. 
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observes that the Makkans, because of their financial strength, "felt them¬ 
selves independent of any higher power" and lost their "sense of creature- 
liness". 1 The early passages aim at rectifying this attitude and emphasize 
gratitude. And since gratitude "finds expression in worship", there are sev¬ 
eral commands to worship in the early passages, such as 74:3 f.; 106 and 
87:14 f. "Worship", concludes Watt, "was a distinctive feature of 
Muhammad's community from the first" and opposition "was early directed 
against the performance of worship". 2 

Similarly in sub-section (d) Watt deals with what he considers the fourth 
aspect of the early message which he terms "generosity and purification". He 
connects generosity with purification by his interpretation of the expressions 
tazakka / yatazakka occurring in some of the early passages. Indeed he 
devotes his Excursus D 3 to this subject and, on the basis of his conclusions 
there says that tazakka in the early Makkan and early Madinan passages "is 
dependent on similar use of the root in Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac" and 
that it thus means "the moral purity of which a vague idea had been formed 
in the Arab mind through Judaeo-Christian influence." 4 Therefore, he 
argues, the expression carries almost the same meaning as "righteousness or 
uprightness" and is used as "a comprehensive description of what is involved 
in the following of Muhammad in the earliest period with special emphasis 
on the ethical side." 5 In his search for this ethical side Watt quotes in 
translation 90:11; 104:1-3; 92:5-11; 53:54; 100:6-11; 89:18-21; 68:17-33; 
69:33-35; 51:17-19 and 70:17 6 and says that the "content of these passages 
amounts simply to this that it is good to feed the poor and destitute and bad 
to gather wealth for oneself." 7 Thus, in effect, Watt identifies tazakka with 
generosity and concludes that the "early Qur’anic ethic is entirely confined 
to matters of generosity and niggardliness or miserliness..." 8 

Finally, in sub-section (e) Watt points out that another aspect of the early 

1. Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

2. Ibid., p. 67. 

3. Ibid., pp. 165-169. 

4. Ibid., pp. 68-69. 

5. Ibid., p. 69. 

6. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

7. Ibid., p. 70. 

8. Ibid., p. 71. 
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message is that it refers to Muhammad's ) special vocation as nadhtr and 
mudhakkir. He states that the word ’andhara corresponds closely to the Eng¬ 
lish 'warn' which means "informing a person of something of a dangerous, 
harmful, or fearful nature, so as to put him on his guard against it or put him 
in fear of it". It also implies that "the conception of judgement in some form 
must have been present from the beginning." 1 Thus, concludes Watt, in the 
early passages "the function of Muhammad is confined to bringing to men's 
attention the matters mentioned in sub-sections (a) and ( b ) above", i.e., to 
"God's goodness and power" and "the return to God for judgement". 2 

II. EXAMINATION OF THE ASSUMPTIONS 
(A) FAULTY SELECTION OF THE PASSAGES 

Thus does Watt identify what he thinks the various aspects of the early 
message and the primary role of the Prophet. The early passages do of 
course speak about God's goodness and power, about the return to Him for 
judgement, about the Day of Judgement and about man's duty to be grateful 
and to perform worship. It is also true that the early revelations disapprove 
of gross materialism and selfishness and call for generosity and kindness. 
But it is not at all correct to say that there is "no mention of the unity of 
God", no emphasis on this doctrine and "no denunciation of idolatry". It is 
also not true that at the early stage the Prophet's role was confined to calling 
men's attention only to God's goodness and power and to be grateful and per¬ 
form worship as an expression of gratitude. Watt makes these assertions by a 
faulty selection of the early passages, by faulty interpretations of them and 
by a series of faulty assumptions. Neither the facts, nor reason, nor even the 
tenor of his own arguments sustain his conclusions. 

The obvious fault in his selection of the passages lies in the fact that the 
dating of Qur’anic passages as made by Bell, on which Watt largely bases 
his statements, is not conclusive. As pointed out elsewhere, 3 not to speak of 
the Muslim scholars, even Western scholars do not universally accept Bell's 
dating. Watt himself entertains serious reservations about it saying, as he 
does here, that the results obtained by Bell, "though highly probable, are not 
altogether certain, since alternative views are often possible." 4 Neddless to 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., p. 72. 

3. Supra, pp. 21-23. 

4. Watt, op. cit., p. 61. 
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point out, it is clearly hazardous to proceed on such uncertain grounds to 
make so unusual pronouncements on the contents of early Islamic 
revelations. 

But Watt does not confine himself even to those passages that are 
regarded as early by both Noldeke and Bell. Within this group, as he says, 
he leaves aside those that presuppose the growth of opposition because 
"before opposition could arise some message which tended to arouse opposi¬ 
tion must have been proclaimed". This criterion is not at all a safe guide in 
the present case, for opposition and objections to the Prophet's claim to pro- 
phethood and to the message he delivered developed from the very begin¬ 
ning. This fact seems to have been recognized by both Noldeke and Bell so 
that they did not adopt this criterion in determining the early passages. And 
Watt himself does not appear in practice to have adhered strictly to the prin¬ 
ciple he enunciates; and he is aware of it. For, after having named the pas¬ 
sages he selects he says that it is conceivable that some of them "are to be 
dated after the first appearance of opposition, but since they are logically 
prior to it" he has disregarded this possibility. 1 It is not clear what he means 
by saying that they are conceivably posterior to the appearance of opposition 
"but logically prior to it". As will be shown presently, a number of passages 
which he has selected contain very clear indicatoins of the growth of opposi¬ 
tion. Also, in his search for the "ethic" of the early message he in fact quotes 
a number of passages designated as early by both Noldeke and Bell though 
they contain unmistakable indications of the growth of opoisition. These 
passages are: 104:1-3; 92:5-11; 68:17-33; 53:54 f.; 100:6-11; 89:18-21; 
69:33-35; 51:17-19 and 70:17 f. 2 They are different from the list he gives at 
his p. 61 as early passages. 

That opposition arose from the very beginning of the mission is in effect 
recognized also by Watt when he says that worship "was a distinctive fea¬ 
ture of Muhammad's community from the first" and opposition "was early 
directed against" its performance. 3 While saying this Watt ought to have 
pondered what the implications of the worship could have been that aroused 
opposition. As will be shown presently, he has not only failed to do so, but 
has either misunderstood or misinterpreted the commands to worship con- 


1. Watt, op. c/7., p. 61. 

2. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

3. Ibid., p. 67. 
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tained in several of the early passages. In any case, by his own admission 
and practice Watt has not quite conformed to the criterion laid down by him 
and has selected some of the passages as early, though they presuppose the 
growth of opposition, because they seem to support his view, while he has 
left aside others of the same category understandably because they do not 
support what he intends to advance. 

If this had not been done and if a little objective approach had been made 
it could have been seen that a number of the early passages do unequivocally 
enunciate monotheism and reject idolatry. 1 It should be recalled here that 
most scholars think that at least some 20 to 25 passages and surahs must 
have been revealed before the Prophet started preaching the message; and 
Watt himself quotes some 22 in his search for the primary message. If only 
his list is modified, and it ought to be modified, but keeping within the limit 
of 20 to 25 passages and surahs , one would get a very different picture. Thus 
surah 1 ( al-Fatihah ), which is only the fifth in the order of revelation 
according to Muslim scholars and which is counted as 8th and 6th respec¬ 
tively by Rodwell and Muir, contain a very clear statement of monotheism. 
And although its last ’ayah is sometimes supposed to have reference to some 
’’unspecified sects", as Margoliouth puts it, the meaning would be clear and 
universal even if such implications are not assumed. Similarly the early part 
of surah 73 ( al-Muzzammil ), at least its first 9 or 10 ’ayahs, which passage is 
traditionally counted as only the third in the order of revelation and which is 
regarded as 3rd, 20th and 23rd respectively by Rodwell, Jeffery and 
Noldeke, states in its ’ayah 9 that Allah is the "Lord of the East and the 
West, there is none worthy of worship except He. So take Him as Guardian." 

djj%i\3 ja V\ 4jJj ^ o*3. It is further to be noted that this par¬ 
ticular passage does not contain any allusion whatsoever to the growth of 
opposition. Again surah 112 ( al-Ikhlas ), which is counted by the Muslim 
scholars as the 22nd in the order of revelation but which is assigned the 10th 
and the 20th position respectively by Rodwell and Muir, is a classic state¬ 
ment on monotheism and an uncompromising rejection of idolatry. So is the 
case with surah 109 ( al-Kafirun ) which the Muslim scholars count as the 
18th in the order of revelation but which is placed as the 12th by Rodwell. 

Watt not only leaves aside such surahs and passages. Even of those 
surahs from which he selects some passages, he carefully excludes those 


1. See supra , pp. 390-400. 
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very portions that strongly speak of monothesim, though they do not contain 
any indication of the growth of opposition. A glaring instance is his treat¬ 
ment of surah 51 ( al-Dhdriydt ) of which he takes ’ayahs 1-6 but specifically 
excludes its 'ayah 51 which states: "And do not set with Allah another ’ilah 
(object of worship); I am from Him a wamer to you, clear and explicit." 
Watt's reason for excluding it from his list is that, according to Bell, "it is 
probably a later addition". And in support of this supposition and probability 
Watt further states that the ’ayah "certainly sounds like the repetition of a 
point already made; had it been a fresh point it would have received greater 
emphasis." 1 Now, it must at once be pointed out that this 'ayah, together 
with its five preceding ones, constitute a compact passage and it draws atten¬ 
tion to what Watt calls God's goodness and power. Also it does not contain 
any indication of the growth of opposition. More importantly, it emphasizes 
the Prophet's role as nadhir (wamer) of which Watt is particularly cognizant, 
including an indication of the subject-matter of his warning. Thus by Watt's 
own criteria, as also Bell's, this passage ought to have been included in the 
list of early revelations. The only reason which appears to have induced 
Watt to exclude it from his list is the presence in it of a clear enunciation of 
monotheism. That the passage is a unit would be clear if it is quoted here. It 
runs as follows: 

j*r jj 1*J1 j j! UJj O-jL ' ;/ ■> j 

4^ ** ^ £• 'A** * J** J\ 

(o > - i V: o \ ) 

"And the sky. We have made it with Hands and verily We are expanding (it). 2 And 
the earth We have spread it; and how excellently do We spread! And of everything 
We have made pairs, that you may receive instruction. Hence, flee to Allah; surely I 
am from Him a warner to you, clear and explicit. And do not set with Allah another 
'ilah (object of worship); certainly I am from Him a warner to you, clear and 
explicit." (51:47-51) 

Nothing could be a more emphatic and explicit enunciation of the doc¬ 
trine of monotheism and an exhortation to the audience to "flee" to Allah 
from what they were on. Also, nothing could be a greater emphasis on the 
Prophet's role as wamer and a clearer exposition of what he was warning 
against. It is therefore strange that Watt resorts to the argument that "had it 

1. Ibid., p. 64. 

2. See supra pp. 309-310 for the significance of this expression. 
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been a fresh point it would have received greater emphasis.” It is not 
conceivable what greater emphasis could have been there on the subject! But 
since Watt counts the first six ’ayahs of the surah as among the very early 
passages to be revealed, and since he also regards its 51st ’ayah as a ’’later 
addition” but nonetheless a repetition of a point already made, it would have 
been only logical on his part if he had pursued the question in an attempt to 
identify the passages that were earlier than this one and that first made the 
point of which 51:51 is said to be a ’’repetition”. Watt does not, however, do 
anything of that sort. 

Equally subjective and arbitrary is his treatment of surah 52 ( al-Tur ). 
He does not at first specify any ’ayah or passage from it but simply 
points out that "some verses” of it are early. Later on in his sub-section 
(b) dealing with "the return to God for judgement" he cites and quotes 
’ayahs 7 and 8 of the surah which, as he notes, emphasize "the reality 
and certainty" of judgement and punishment. 1 The two ’ayahs run as fol¬ 
lows:^ jib j* A u * ji jJ dbj oU*- "Verily the punishment of your Lord is 
sure to come to pass; there is none who can avert it". The initial six ’ayahs 
of the surah are "oaths" emphasizing this statement. It may be noted that the 
first six ’ayahs of the previous surah (51 al-Dhariyat) which Watt includes 
in his list and which also he quotes in this sub-section speak about the same 
thing. The first four ’ ayahs are "oaths" emphasizing what follows in ’ayahs 
5-6 which state: "Verily what you have been promised (i.e., warned about) is 
true. The Judgement is sure to come to pass"^ ojj * JiLaJ Ojju -y lij 

Now it is simply inconceivable that either these six (in effect 2) 2 ’ayahs 
or the two ’ayahs of surah 52 (al-Tur) should have been revealed completely 
divorced from a mention of the duty for which an account is certainly to be 
rendered and failure in which would inevitably entail punishment. The point 
at issue was not "God’s goodness and power" but very much God’s godness 
(’uluhiyah ) and His claim to man’s absolute and undivided allegiance. It is 
this more fundamental and serious issue which forms the main theme of 
surah 51, as shown above, as also of surah 52. In both attention is called to 
the inevitability and certainty of judgement and punishment by way of bring¬ 
ing home this theme. It is in this strain that ’ayah 43 of the surah 52 throws 
out the question: "Or, is there an ’ilah for them other than Allah? Exalted 

1. Ibid., pp. 65-66. 

2. The frist 4 ’ayahs are only oalths. 
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and Holy is He from what they set as partners (for Him)." 1 The surah ends 
with an exhortation to worship Him (Alone). 2 There is thus a unity in the 
surah as a whole and the dominating theme in it is the absolute Unity of God 
and His claim to man's undivided allegiance. The warning about judgement 
and punishment is an inseparable appertinent to this main theme. It would be 
simply arbitrary and unnatural to divorce this warning from the fundamental 
issue and treat it as separate from or posterior to the former. In carrying out 
such unnatural dissection Watt indeed appears to have been aware of the 
weakness of his position. For, towards the end of his sub-section he remarks 
that "the verses just discussed, 51.5f. and 52.7f.,...seem to belong rather to 
the transition to the second stage when opposition was appearing, and doubts 
about the reality of judgement had been expressed." 3 The remark is yet 
another recognition of the fact that opposition and objection to the Prophet's 
mission started right from the beginning. It is also an admission of the unten- 
ability of the criterion that passages are earlier or later according as they do 
not or do conatin indication of the growth of opposition. The confusion and 
compromises made by Watt could easliy have been averted if the ’ayahs 
dealing with judgement and punishment were not arbitrarily isolated from 
the fundamental issue of the Unity of God which is the subject-matter of the 
warning and which is very much mentioned along with it but to which Watt 
(or rather his mentor Bell) assigns a later date. 

(B) MISTAKEN INTERPRETATION OF THE PASSAGES 

Leaving aside the passages and surahs which Watt does not take into 
account, even the passages which he himself selects contain unmistakable 
references to tawhid or absolute Unity of God and rejection of idolatry. He 
either fails to grasp their implications or misinterprets them in order to bring 
them in line with his assumption. A glaring instance of such avoidance or 
misinterpretation is his treatment of 74:3 (< al-Muddaththir ). He does not pro¬ 
duce its translation in his sub-section on "God's goodness and power" but 
does so in sub-section (c) — "Gratitude and worship" — where he translates 
it as "Thy Lord magnify" and says that it is a command to worship. 4 And 

1. 52:4 ~ OjT j - z-j Up aAJ! j 4—Dj ^3 

2. 52:49 = \ "And for part of the night, sing His Holiness and 

Sacredness, and at retreat of the stars (i.e. at dawn)". (52:49). 

3. Watt, op. cit ., p. 66. 

4. Ibid., p. 67. 
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then, in sub-section (e) — "Muhammad's own vocation" — he produces the 
translation again and says that it refers to the Prophet’s vocation as nadhir 
(wamer). 1 In fact, the ’ ayah is not a command to worship but is directly 
related to the previous 'ayah which commands the Prophet to "Rise and 
wam"0AjU (t i). While recognizing the connection between the two ’ayahs 
Watt states somewhat confusingly that the latter ’ayah is one of the "other 
passages" indicating the Prophet’s "unique and special vocation." It must be 
noted that it is not another passage but simply the previous ’ayah to "Thy 
Lord magnify". Indeed, as pointed out earlier, 2 all the commands in the pas¬ 
sage 74:1-7 following the command at the second ’ayah are related to it and 
are in elucidation of what the Prophet was to warn about. What then is the 
meaning of the command kabbir , "magnify"? And in relation to what was 
this magnification to be done? If it means simply to proclaim God’s great¬ 
ness or goodness it ceases to have any relevance to the act of warning. 
Hence, with reference to this context and keeping in view the import of the 
command, the expression kabbir must be taken to mean the proclamation of 
the special and absolute greatness of "Your Lord" over and above all other 
beings and over and above all conceptual inadeqacies, so that indifference to 
or disregard of such special greatness calls for warning. It is this sense which 
the command kabbir carries here and in which it was understood by those to 
whom it was addressed. The command in this particular form, kabbir, occurs 
at only one other place in the Qur’an where the context makes its meaning 
very clear. It occurs in 17:111 (surat al- ’Isrd ’) which runs as follows: 

I d jS j J jJi ^ ^Jj 4 j£j j dJUll ^3 dJLj j-S 4 IjJj Jij 

"And say, 'Praise be to Allah Who has not taken to Himself a son, nor is there an 
associate with Him in the dominion (’ uluhiyah ); nor is there any helper for Him on 
account of any weaknes; 'and (thus) proclaim His greatness, a true proclmation." 

The first part of the ’ayah is a definition of the act of takbir , i.e., pro¬ 
claiming Allah's greatness and it is in that sense the command kabbir has 
been made and understood since the very beginning of the revelation. And in 
the Islamic parlance takbir has ever since meant: say Allah Akbar, Allah is 
the Greatest. 

The matter becomes clearer in connection with the fourth command in 
the passage, i.e., 74:5, "And the abomination, shun." All the 

recognized authorities on the Arabic language and Qur’anic exegesis take 

1. Ibid., p. 71. 

2. Supra , pp. 395-396. 
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rujz to mean the worship of idols and interpret the ’ ayah as a command to 
avoid the worship of idols, which is considered filth, dirt and uncleanliness. 1 
As Fakhr al-Din al-Razi points out, al-rujz is equivalent in meaning to al-rijs 
and worship of idols is described elsewhere in the Qur’an as rijs, as 
in 22:30. 2 The command implies perseverence and continuity in the act of 
avoiding, not simply avoiding in the first instance, as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
points out. 

Although the command is thus directly related to the command ’’Rise and 
warn” and occurs in the same passage Watt takes 74:5 out of this context 
and discusses it under his subsection (b) — "the return to God for judge¬ 
ment.” Following Bell he says that the word rujz is derived from the Syriac 
rugza meaning 'wrath' and thinks that the word "presumably originally had 
an eschatological connotation.” 3 The question of the origin of the word 
apart, the meaning ’wrath’ here would be simply out of context and misfit, 
whatever eschatological connotation is presumed for it. It would beg the fur¬ 
ther question: 'wrath' of whom, and for what? If it is taken to mean God's 
wrath, and nothing else would at all be appropriate, then it ought to be 
related to the command preceding it, namely, the duty to proclaim God's 
"greatness”, failure in which duty would justly occasion His 'wrath'. 

Before leaving this passage (74:1-10) it should be noted that there are at 
least two allusions in it to the growth of opposition to the message. The first 
is the 'ayah 74:7 "And for (the sake of) thy Lord be patient” J>ff. 

The Prophet is plainly told that in the discharge of his duty as nadhir he has 
to be patient. Clearly a hard time for him had either already set in or was 
about to ensue in consequence of his preaching. Similarly 74:10, which says 
that the Day of Judgement will be far from easy for the kafirin, shows that 
some persons had already proved themselves kafirs or rejecters of the mes¬ 
sage. Watt appears to avoid this significance of the ’ayah', for though he 
translates the word kafirin as "unbelievers” in his sub-section (b), 4 in his 
sub-section (c) on "gratitude and worship” he says, on the analogy of the 
expression ma-’akfarahu in 80:17 that 74:10 which says that the Day of 

1. See for instance Al-Tabari, Tafsir, 29/93; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Al-Tafsir al-Kabir , 30/ 
193. 

2. Ibid. The ’ayah runs as follows: ^ j* ^ See also 5:93: 9:95; 9:125. 

3. Watt , op. cit.) p. 64. 

4. Ibid. 
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Judgement will be difficult for the kafirin , ’’probably meant for its first audi¬ 
ence that it would be difficult 'for the ungrateful'.” 1 It should at once be poin¬ 
ted out that the same word bears different meanings in different contexts. 
The plain meaning of the word kafir is a rejecter of the message, hence 
unbeliever. This is the most natural meaning of the term in 74:10, as Watt 
himself first translates it. So there is no need to try to show that "for its first 
audience" it probably meant "the ungrateful". The problem is that Watt 
either fails to understand or avoids the correct significance of what he calls 
statements relating to God's goodness and the duty to be grateful and to wor¬ 
ship, as will be explained presently. Hence he gives one meaning to an 
expression at one place, and quite another meaning to the same expression at 
another place. The primary meaning of kafir is evident from 43:24, u 
4 • ■ • <■> : ’’They said, we are indeed rejecters of what you have 

been sent with." Be that as it may, even if the meaning "ungrateful" is 
assumed for the word in 74:10, that would nonetheless imply some kind of 
rejection of the message, and therefore growth of opposition. 

The doctrine of strict monotheism is equally emphatically asserted in 
another of Watt's passages, i.e., 87:1, dJlo .To translate it as 

"Glorify the name of your Lord, the Most High" would be both poor and 
inaccurate. The primary meaning of the expression sabbih Q4-) is nazzih 
(o>), that is, to declare or render someone holy, sacred, immune from and 
beyond any blemish and shortcoming. 2 The ’ayah is thus a direct command 
to declare the holiness, sublimity and transcendence of "Your Lord, the Most 
High", from all kinds of erroneous assumptions and ascriptions, such as His 
having partners or being co-eval with any other entity, as was believed and 
asserted by the commonalty of the Makkans and Arabs of the time. The 
directive was made, and has to be understood, in the context of the pre¬ 
vailing situation and notion. As one of the most respected authorities on the 
Arabic language and Qur’anic lexicography points out, the expressions sab¬ 
bih (£--) and subhan have been used in the Qur’an in relation to 

Allah in at least seven shades of meaning, all having in view His attributes, 
positively or negatively. 3 Negatively they denote His absolute holiness and 
immunity from all kinds of weaknesses and drawbacks, particularly His 


1. Ibid., p. 66. 

2. See Taj al- ’Arus, II, p. 156. 

3. Majd al-Din Muhammad Ya‘qub al-Firflzabadi, Basair Dhawial-Tam'yiz Fi Lata if 
al-Kitab al-'Aziz> Vol. Ill, second Egyptian edn., 1968,pp. 172-178. 
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being free from and independent of any associate. This is very clear from the 
instances where the expression subhan has been used in connection 

with Allah. Some of these self-explanatory instances are as follows: 


1,52:43 — ^ ^ ^ j-p Jj ~ 

2. 59:23 = ^ a/yt* CU *Ui *t\ ^dt ytfy 

3. 39:04 = ^ jit 4Ji <*—; 

4. 28:68 = ^ a/ys* Up j ail 

6-9. 39:67; 30:40; 16:1 and 10:8 Up 


10.9:31 = ... y 

It may also be noted that the expression al-'A'la The Most High, has 

the same implication of tawhid, for Allah is to be regarded as High and 
Above all others. The derivative ta‘ala (Jte) is used in that very sense in the 
instances 4-9 quoted above. A few more instances are provided by 27:63; 
23:96; 16:3 and 7:190. The first one reads: ^ Up *U\ Jl-j* <0)1 ^ 4_Jji 
"Can there be an 'ilah along with Allah? He transcends far above what they 
set as partners." It should thus be clear that the combination of the command 
sabbih with the description of "Your Lord" as "The Most High" is an 

unmistakable enunciation of strict monotheism. 


The same sense of tawhid is conveyed also by the expressions tazakka / 
yazzaka. Drawing chiefly on Jeffery's Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an 
Watt attempts to assign a Syriac / Hebrew / Aramaic origin to the expression 
and suggests that it was used in Arabic in the sense of righteousness or 
uprightness. Further, referring to the various uses of the term in the Qur’an 
he suggests that in the Madinan period it underwent a change of meaning. 
He then draws attention to what he considers the only ethic in the early pas¬ 
sages of the Qur’an and says that at the early stage yazzaka meant attaining 
righteousness or uprightness by conforming to that ethic, namely, practising 
generosity. The round-aboutness of the argument apart, with regard to all 
these assumptions it needs only to be recalled what has been stated earlier 1 2 
that even a word of foreign origin, when naturalized in another country or 
society often assumes a meaning or meanings quite different from the mean¬ 
ing of the root-word in the original language. Also, a particular word in any 
particular language is often used in various senses depending on the con- 


1. See also Q. 12:108; 6:100; 4:171; 25:18; 34:41; 37:180. 

2. Supra , pp. 425-426. 
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texts. Hence it does not necessarily follow that the use of the expression 
tazakka in a Madinan passage in a sense different from that in a Makkan 
surah means that the implication of the term underwent a change. Nothing 
illustrates this point better than the use of the expression yazzakka in 80:3 
and 80:7, both of which are recognized by Watt as having been revealed at 
the same time. The Prophet is mildly rebuked in this passage for having 
turned his attention away from an humble and blind man (Ibn Umm 
Maktum) although he might yazzaka , and having instead paid special atten¬ 
tion to a rich Makkan, who considered himself self-sufficient ( istaghna 
though it would be no fault of the Prophet if that rich man did not yaz¬ 
zaka. Now, it is obvious that though yazzakka in the case of the rich and 
proud man might mean attaining uprightness by practising generosity, that 
would not at all apply to the poor and blind fellow who did not have to attain 
that sort of righteousness. The fact is that in many places in the Qur’an the 
expressions yazzakka and yatazakka have been used in the sense of purifying 
one's self from the filth of idolatry and polytheism and thus paving the way 
for the health and growth of one's soul. In other words, yazzakka means, as 
definitely in 80:3, accepting tawhid . l It is for this reason that one of the 
authorities on Qur’anic exegesis, Ibn Zayd, states, as Watt recognizes, 2 that 
al-tazakki throughout the Qur’an means Islam. 3 Watt sets out to contradict 
that general sense of the expression in the early passages and is in turn only 
involved in a round-about and labyrinthian argumentation. For one thing, 
neither the poor and blind man, nor the proud and rich Makkan did come to 
the Prophet to take a lesson on the ethic of generosity. 

Indeed, what Watt identifies as simply illustrative of God's goodness and 
as emphasis on "the return to God for judgement" are all intended to bring 
home the doctrine of the Unity of God (tawhid). Also the "vocation" of the 
Prophet as nadhir or wamer is emphasized for the same purpose. As Watt 
recognizes, the act of warning means "informing a person of something of a 
dangerous, harmful, or fearful nature, so as to put him on his guard against it 
or put him in fear of it." It was against the fearful consequences of rejecting 
tawhid and indulging in polytheism against which the Prophet warned, and 
not simply against the offence of being ungrateful to or unmindful of God's 

1. See Firuz’abadi, op. cit., p. 135. Firuz’abadi identifies 16 different shades of meaning 
for the word (ibid., pp. 134-135). 

2. Watt, op. cit., p. 68. 

3. Al-Tabari, Tafsir, on 79:18. 
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goodness. Similarly the emphasis on the inevitability and certainty of judge¬ 
ment and punishment is intended to bring home the same theme of mono¬ 
theism. Thus what Watt calls the distinct aspects of the early message are 
really intimately and inseparably connected with the central theme of mono¬ 
theism. Even the emphasis on the worship of God, which Watt presents as 
only a requisite for the duty of gratitude, is only a practical demonstration of 
the doctrine of tawhid. It may be recalled here that the concept of tawhid has 
three facets, two of them being tawhid al-rububiyyah and tawhid al- 
9 uluhiyyah . Tawhid al-rububiyyah or recognition of God as the Creator and 
supreme Lord in all afairs was vaguely known to the Arabs, not because it 
seeped through Judaeo-Christian sources, as Watt would have us believe, but 
because these faiths and many of the beliefs of the Arabs had their origin in 
the divine message delivered by Prophet Ibrahim but subsequently confused. 
The confusion occurred mainly in respect of tawhid al- 9 uluhiyyah, i.e., God 
as the One Only object of worship. It was lost sight of by the then Arabs, 
"pagans" and "Chirstians" alike. Watt appears to have failed to grasp this 
aspect of the matter. Hence he has made rather inconsistent statements about 
the subject. Thus he first says that the Qur’an assumes "a vague belief in 
God, and makes this more precise," etc., 1 and then, a little later, remarks that 
the Qur’an "ostensibly makes a fresh start" but in fact only acts "as a centre 
of integration" for the vague and nebulous tendencies towards monotheism 
as typified by the search for hanifiyyah ; 2 and finally, in a recent work, states: 
"Since writing Muhammad at Mecca I have also become more fully aware of 
the presence in Mecca of many persons who believed in Allah as a high or 
supreme deity to whom other deities might make intercession, and I now 
regard this as a factor of primary importance." 3 This fact ought to have been 
clear to any careful reader of the Qur’an and of the writings of any 
recognized Muslim scholar like Al-Mas‘udi or ibn Taymiyyah. It has long 
been recognized also by many of Watt's predecessors like Sale and Hitti. 4 Be 

1. Watt, op. cit., p. 63. 

2. Ibid., p. 96. 

3. Watt, Muhammad's Mecca , Edinburgh University Press, 1988, preface, vii. 

4. Hitti, for instance writes: "Allah ( alldh , al-ilah, the god) was the principal, though not 
the only, deity of Makkah. The name is an ancient one. It occurs in two South Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions.... The name of Muhammad's father was 'Abd-Allah ('Abdullah, the slave or worshipper 
of Allah). The esteem in which Allah was held by the pre-Islamic Makkans as the creator and 
supreme provider and the one to be invoked in time of special peril may be inferred from such 
koranic passages as 31:24,31; 6:137,109; 10:23". -P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, (first pub¬ 
lished 1937), 10th edition, reprinted 1986, pp. 100-101. 
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that as it may, it is good that Watt has at last been more fully aware of this 
fact, which is of course of "primary importance." But what he does not fully 
recognize is that the Prophet was quite aware of this fact relating to his own 
society and time. Therefore, his first and primary aim could not have been 
but to dispel the mistake and misconception in which the commonalty of his 
people had been involved. Thus, when the Quraysh were called upon to 
"worship 1 the Lord of this House", they were in fact exhorted to give up the 
worship of the imaginary gods and goddesses whom they had set up as 
’alihah (plural of ’ ilah ), i.e., as objects of worship. It was for that very rea¬ 
son that worship of Allah alone was insisted upon from the very beginning 
and was, as Watt recognizes, "a distinctive feature of Muhammad's com¬ 
munity from the first." And it was precisely for this implication of the new 
type of worship that opposition "was early directed against" it; for worship 
of Allah as the only and sole 'ilah meant the open and unequivocal abandon¬ 
ment of the other imaginary ’ilahs of whom the Quraysh leaders were the 
devotees and acknowledged guardian-priests. That is also why the first for¬ 
mula of Islamic belief has been from the very beginning Lei’ilah ilia Allah 
(No ’ilah except Allah), not La rabb ilia Allah\ for recognition of Allah's 
uluhiyyah involves the recognition of his rububiyyah, not vice versa . 

This brings us to Watt's main thesis that the early message simply deve¬ 
loped "positively certain aspects of the vague belief in God" 2 3 and that it oth¬ 
erwise acted "as a centre of integration" for the vague and nebulous ten¬ 
dencies exhibited by the hamfs} This recognition of the existence of a vague 
belief in God and of the trend towrds the search for hantfiyyah in fact con¬ 
stitutes the strongest objection to Watt's assumption. For, under the circum¬ 
stances, neither the Prophet could have embarked upon a new mission nor 
could anyone have paid any heed to him unless the message he initially deli¬ 
vered was easily recognized to be a marked advance upon the vague beliefs 
and tendencies. Particularly the hamfs and other individuals with similar ten¬ 
dencies, a number of whom by Watt's admission accepted the Prophet's mes¬ 
sage and followed him in the very initial phase, would not have done so if 
they had not found something new and better in it. It is worth remembering 
in this connection that many of the hamfs had not only openly abandoned 
the worship of idols and inveighed against them, but had also been in the 

1. Not "serve", as Watt translates the word here — Watt, Muhammad at Mecca , p. 67. 

2. Ibid., p. 64. 

3. Ibid., p. 96. 
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habit of not partaking of any meat or food dedicated to them. And we have 
the statement of at least one such person, ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah who, hearing 
about the Prophet, came to him at the very initial stage of his mission and 
directly asked him what he meant by his being a nabi (Prophet). He 
explained that God had chosen him to preach, among other things, the Unity 
of God and to ask people not to associate anyone with Him. The reply con¬ 
vinced ‘Amr of the truth of the mission and he believed. 1 It must be empha¬ 
sized that it is a statement by one of the actors in the drama and he had no 
reason subsequently to embellish the reason for his believing. The story is 
only illustrative of what in the nature of things must have happened with 
regard to many of the others who had already imbibed the spirit of 
hantfiyyah or tendency towards monotheism. None would have gathered 
round the Prophet if he had initially only confined himself to the subtle intel¬ 
lectual exercise of gradually developing "positively" what is called the ideas 
of God's goodness and power. That simple concept of God's goodness and 
power was no new thing, neither to the pagans, nor , more emphatically, to 
the "thoughtful Meccans", the harufs and their sort. Watt simply labours 
unsuccessfully to present his peculiar view in order to connect it, as will be 
seen presently, with the questionable story of the "Satanic verses" and his 
theory about the growth of opposition. 2 Before turning our attention to that 
question, however, it remains to see what he has to say on the relevance of 
the early message to the contemporary situation. 

III. ON RELEVANCE TO THE CONTEMPORARY SITUATION 

Since the beginning of modem writings on the Prophet there has scarcely 
been an author who has not attempted in some form or other to relate the 
emergence of the Prophet and the rise of Islam generally to the socio¬ 
economic and political circumstances of the time. For instance Hitti, after 
reviewing the social, political and religious situation in Arabia observes: 
"The stage was set, the moment was psychological, for the rise of a great 
religious and national leader." 3 Watt's paying attention to this question of 
relevance to the contemporary situation is thus no new approach. He is dis¬ 
tinguished from his predecessors, however, in two principal respects. In the 
first place, he disavows, more emphatically than anyone else, any intention 
to explain the rise of Islam in purely secularist terms; yet, in effect, he only 

1. Musnad, IV, 111, 112; Ibn Sa‘d, IV, 214-219. 

2. See infra , chaps. XXIX & XXXI. 

3. Hitti, op . c/7., 108. 
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does so. Secondly, he speculates on a particular form of the contemporary 
situation and then twists the facts to fit them in with that situation. 

It must be pointed out at the very outset that the Qur’anic message, both 
early and later, has of course relevance to the prevailing situation. This rele¬ 
vance is both particular and general or universal. It has in its immediate view 
the particular socio-religious and moral situation in Arabia of the time; but it 
is equally applicable and relevant to any time and place, whenever or 
wherever there is error and misguidance, idolatry and polytheism, social 
injustice and disregard of human values and rights, and loss of a sense of 
purpose in life or total engrossment in worldly life. In fact to deny the rele¬ 
vance of the message to a given situation would be to deny its very purpose 
and need. Within this broad sphere of relevance, however, one should be 
careful to draw inferences and conclusions about it. And it is precisely such 
inferences and assumptions of the orientalists on the matter, particularly of 
Watt, that call for close examination. 

Watt deals with the subject in sections 3 and 4 of his chapter III, more 
particularly in section 3. 1 He deduces what he calls the "diagnosis of the 
contemporary malaise” from the ’remedy' suggested in the early passages of 
the Qur’an. Hence he proceeds to consider ’’the diagnosis and the remedy at 
the same time” under four sub-sections — social, moral, intellectual and reli¬ 
gious. The central theme in all these sub-sections is his assumption that the 
mercantile life in Makka had fostered individualism resulting in a ’’weak¬ 
ening of social solidarity". Similarly his general conclusion throughout these 
sub-sections is that the Qur’anic teachings were adapted to this situation and 
that those teachings were also largely based on the pre-Islamic nomadic val¬ 
ues and concepts. 

In his first sub-section Watt discusses the social situation. He points out 
that the Qur’an shows that the amassing of large fortunes had been the pre¬ 
occupation of many Makkans which, he says, was a sign of individualism. 
The Qur’an also shows that orphans were ill-treated, "presumably by their 
relatives who acted as guardians." All these led to a widening of the gap 
between the rich and the poor, or rather "between rich, not-so-rich and 
poor", and to a weakening of social solidarity and loss of the sense of com¬ 
munity and security "which came from clan and family relationships.’’ 2 Thus 

1. Watt, op. cit., pp. 72-79. 

2. Ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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identifying the social malaise Watt relates the teachings of the early pas¬ 
sages to the situation in three ways. As regards the question of social solida¬ 
rity he says that the early passages of the Qur’an have "no more than a prem¬ 
onition of the real remedy for this situation, namely, that a new basis for 
social solidarity is to be found in relgion. 1 As regards the gap between the 
rich and not-so-rich etc., it is said that the insistence on generosity and on 
the principle that man is given wealth partly in trust for the community 
(70:24) might lead to some alleviation of the troubles. As regards individua¬ 
lism Watt says that there "was no possibility of return to the old tribal solida¬ 
rity. Man's consciousness of himself as an individual had come to saty". 
Hence the Qur’an accepts this fact "in the conception of the Last Judgement, 
for that is essentially a judgement on individuals." 2 

What Watt says here and in the remaining part of his chapter III is yet 
another aspect of his economic interpretation of the rise of Islam. Indeed a 
little later he clearly states that what he has suggested is "that the rise of 
Islam is somehow connected with the change from a nomadic to a mer¬ 
cantile economy." 3 In this statement and in his suggestion generally Watt 
either overdraws or oversimplifies. It is just not correct that the Makkan 
economy on the eve of the rise of Islam and for half a century or more prior 
to it marked a transition from nomadic to mercantile economy. On the con¬ 
trary, since the very beginning of Makkan history, indeed since the time of 
the settlement of the Quraysh at Makka, it presents the spectacle of a mer¬ 
cantile economy, however poor or prosperous. Throughout the preceding 
centuries the Quraysh had continued to survive or thrive as a mercantile 
community. It is therefore a grossly misleading or mistaken statement that 
the rise of Islam coincided with or was attendant upon the transition from a 
nomadic to a mercantile economy. 

Proceeding on the basis of this fundamental misconception Watt makes 
three further assumptions, (i) He says that there was a concentration of 
wealth in a few hands which widened the gap between the "rich, not-so-rich 
and the poor", (ii) This concentration of wealth was both an effect as well as 
a cause of the growth of individualism, (iii) These cause and effect, i.e. con¬ 
centration of wealth in a few hands and the growth of inidvidualism led to a 


1. Ibid., p. 73. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 79. The idea is really not Watt's, but Bell's and C.C. Torrey's. 
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weakening of social solidarity and a loss of the sense of community which 
came from clan and family relationships. In all these assumptions Watt is 
largely mistaken. 

As regards the first assumption, namely, that there was a spate of com¬ 
mercial activities in Makka just on the eve of the rise of Islam and con¬ 
sequently an unusual concentration of wealth in a few hands, a recent writer 
has very convincingly shown that the thesis is not tenable. She further points 
out that Watt appears to have simply taken over the conclusions of Henry 
Lammenms, "a notoriously unreliable scholar." 1 There were of course a 
group of rich and obstinate leaders in Makka; but the emergence of such a 
group was no sudden or recent development. As Watt himself recognizes, 
wealth and influence in Makka had alternated between different groups and 
clans since the very beginning of its history. And since the phenomenon was 
no new or sudden development, it is equally wrong to assume that that phe¬ 
nomenon led to a widening of the gap between "the rich, not-so-rich and 
poor." 

In fact the last expression is somewhat confusing. It rather betrays the 
speciousness of Watt's assumption; for when we say "rich, not-so-rich and 
poor", it is evident that the gap between the groups identified is neither wide 
nor unusually remarkable. Watt's adoption of this expression appears to be a 
compromise between his two mutually exclusive attitudes. He intends to 
give a sort of pseudo-socialistic and economic interpretation of the rise of 
Islam; at the same time he would not agree with those who say that Islam 
represented a sort of socialistic reform movement. It also shows his aware¬ 
ness of the disagreement between his assumption and the facts; for he 
recognizes, as noted earlier, that most of those who initially joined the Isla¬ 
mic movement did not belong to the "poor" group but to the "rich" and "not- 
so-rich" groups. He also admits that whatever might be the nature of the gap 
between the first two groups, in accepting Islam the early converts were not 
at all actuated by such economic and social considerations. 2 Nor, it should 
be emphasized, was the Qur’anic exhortation to generosity intended pri¬ 
marily to bridge the gap between the "rich, not-so-rich and poor". 

Similarly misleading is the emphasis placed on the supposed growth of 
individualism which is stated to be both the cause and effect of mercantil- 

L Patricia Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam, Oxford, 1987, p. 3. 

2. Infra, pp. 601-602. 
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ism. A fair degree of individualism and personal independence had been in 
existence, within the framework of the tribal and clan system, since time 
immemorial. Individuals very much owned and bequeathed property and 
pursued the trade or profession of their own choice. As Watt himself 
recognizes, tribal honour, which was an expression of the ideal of muruah , 
often ment honour of the individual member of the tribe and the "nomadic 
outlook also had a high opinion of human power." 1 As in the past, so also on 
the eve of the rise of Islam, "financial and material interests were the basis 
of partnerships as often as blood relationship"; but this was so not in dis¬ 
regard nor in substitution of the latter. On the contrary, the interest of an 
individual, if he was strong enough, was often taken up by his tribe as their 
own cause. The case of those who supported Al-‘As ibn Wa’il and did not 
join the hilf al-fudul is an instance in point. But beyond that, no further deve¬ 
lopment of individulaism is discernible in the Makkan society on the eve of 
the rise of Islam. 

The Qur’an insisted on the accountability of each individual before God 
not because "man's consciousness of himself as an individual had come to 
stay, and therefore had to be taken into account", nor because there "was no 
possibility of return to the old tribal solidarity", as Watt would have us 
believe. 2 It did so just for the reverse reason — because man had forgotten 
the principle of personal and individual responsibility to God and because 
the notion prevailed that a person's belonging to a particular racial stock or 
tribe entitled him to preferential treatment in the sight of God, or that some¬ 
one had atoned for his sins or that he had influential leaders, gods and demi¬ 
gods to intercede for him before God. The Qur’an emphasized the principle 
of personal and individual responsibility for each and every one, not exclud¬ 
ing the Prophets themselves, just to combat the above mentioned wrong 
notions. And in so far as it did it, the Qur’an introduced true individualism in 
human affairs and struck at the root of that prevailing tribal notion which 
regarded it as honour to defend and take up the cause of any of its members 
irrespective of the merit of his action. In his attempt to deduce the "malady" 
from the "remedy" Watt simply puts here the case in just the reverse order. 

Nor is the assumption at all correct that the supposed growth of 
individualism had undermined tribal and clan solidarity to such an extent 

1. Watt, op. cit., pp. 74, 76. 

2. Ibid., p. 73. 
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that there was a loss of the sense of "security which came from clan and 
family relationships." Such was not at all the case. Clan and family solida¬ 
rity was as strong and effective on the eve of the rise of Islam as it ever had 
been. Throughout the pr t-hijrah period the Prophet himself was protected by 
this traditional system of clan solidarity. There is no evidence at all that 
those who embraced Islam did so because of their desire to find an alter¬ 
native basis for social solidarity. On the contrary, when the first batch of the 
emigrants to Abyssinia returned to Makka 1 each of them sought and pro¬ 
cured the traditional pattern of personal security before entering Makka. The 
assumption of a loss of the sense of tribal and clan security on the eve of the 
rise of Islam is a figment of Watt’s imagination which he only betrays when 
he says that the "early passages of the Qur’an have no more than a premoni¬ 
tion of the real remedy for the situation, namely, that a new basis for social 
security is to be found in religion." 2 It is only to be added that the early 
pssages do not even contain a "premonition of the remedy", because there 
was no such "malady" as is assumed by Watt. Islam did of course ultimately 
provide a new basis for social solidarity, but that was clearly a very sub¬ 
sequent development, and when that was done, the reason was not the break¬ 
down of the traditional pattern of social security but because of the emer¬ 
gence of a new situation consequent upon the success of Islam. As with 
regard to the previous point, here also Watt seems to have been eloped into 
the error by his policy of deducing the "malady" from the "remedy"; and 
here again he puts as fact what is just its reverse. 

In his second sub-section Watt deals with the moral situation. Here also 
he presses more or less the same assumption of the effect of mercantilism, 
but from a different angle. He says that the old nomadic ideal of muruah , 
particularly in its aspect of "protection of the weak and defiance of the 
strong" had been quietly abandoned in Makka because "succcess in com¬ 
merce and finance is linked up with disregard for the weak and cultivation of 
the friendship of the strong" and because the financier always tries "to 
increase his fortune". Also the sanction of the ideal lay in public opinion, but 
"with the growth of large fortunes at Mecca public opinion apparently 
ceased to count for much there." At the same time the need for charity in a 
city like Makka was just as great as in the desert. 3 

1. Infra , pp. 672-673. 

2. Watt, op. cit., p. 73. 

3. Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
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Watt then argues that the acts of generosity were regarded as virtuous by 
the nomadic Arabs. In insisting on such acts the Qur’an was thus not only 
"reviving one side of the old Arab ideal" but also providing for it a new 
sanction, that of "eschatological reward and punishment". The early pas¬ 
sages of the Qur’an provided "a source or channel for the creation of the 
new morality, namely, the revealed commands of God and the Prophet 
through whom they are revealed... The fact that the moral ideal is com¬ 
manded by God is an additional sanction." 1 

What Watt says here about the abandonment of the ideal by the rich and 
proud Makkan leaders is perhaps true; but its generalization and application 
to the majority sections of the Makkan population of the time would be 
undoubtedly inappropriate. In saying, however, that the early passages of the 
Qur’an provided a "moral" and a "sanction" for this old ideal in "escha¬ 
tological reward and punishment" and in "the revealed commands of God 
and the Prophet through whom they are revealed", Watt strikes at the basic 
issue, though he does not openly recognize it. "Eschatological reward or 
punishment" and "revealed commands of God" could be a 'sanction' only if 
God's supremacy over all other forces and entites was first recognized and 
also if it was recognized that He was revealing Himself through His Mes¬ 
senger. That is precisely the recognition of the principle of tawhid and 
risaslah\ and in the nature of things that was the starting point of all the 
other message or messages. Although Watt's conclusions point to this fact, 
yet he would not admit it and would instead have us believe that that funda¬ 
mental issue was not explained in the early passages! 

Similarly Watt fails to see the wood from the trees in his treatment of the 
intellectual situatin. He says that the Makkans, because of their wealth and 
prosperity, came to "have too high opinion of human powers and to forget 
man's creatureliness." The nomad also had a high opinion of human power, 
says Watt, but it was tempered by his belief in fate which according to him 
specially controlled his sustenance, the hour of his death, his worldly happi¬ 
ness or misery and the sex of a child. 2 After somewhat elaborating these 
statements Watt concludes that the early passages of the Qur’an deal with 
these "intellectual problems" in that the facts ascribed by the pagan to Fate 
or Time ( dahr ) are ascribed to God. "God's power and goodness are shown 

1. Ibid., pp. 75-76. 

2. Ibid., p. 76. 
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in causing plants to grow; that is precisely rizq or sustenance; God’s power 
in creating man includes the determination of sex, though it is not explicitly 
mentioned. It is God who causes man to die, and on the Last day decides his 
ultimate happiness or misery.” 1 

Once again it must be pointed out that what is identified as the intel¬ 
lectual attitude of the Makkans was perhaps the attitude only of a few of its 
rich individuals. The attitude of the generality of the Makkans and also that 
of the nomadic population were identical regarding fate and the four matters 
specially ascribed to it. Not only that. Even many of the rich Makkans did 
not at all abandon their faith in fate in respect of those matters. Most impor¬ 
tant of all, neither the rich and not-so-rich Makkans, nor the nomadic people 
had ceased to worship and propitiate the many gods and goddesses either for 
obtaining favour or warding off evil in respect of the four above mentioned 
matters. If, therefore, the Qur’an was bringing those matters under the juris¬ 
diction of God, as Watt recognizes, it was in fact only declaring His supre¬ 
macy and power over those very special regions and was at the same time 
bringing home the futility and inefficacy of the gods and goddesses whom 
the Arabs, nomads and city-dwellers alike, were wont to worship and pro¬ 
pitiate for the purpose. In other words, in this spehere also the early passages 
of the Qur’an were only enunciating yet another aspect of the doctrine of 

tawhid. 

• 

But Watt seems to be so determined to overlook or sidetrack this funda¬ 
mental fact that even in his treatment of the Religious situation in the 
fourth sub-section he studiously avoids making any mention of the Mak- 
kans’ worship of the gods and goddesses. As if these latter did not exist in 
the Makkan religious situation or had dwindled into so much insignificance 
that no reference to them is called for in considering the religious situation! 
This is all the more strange because only a little later on we find Watt try¬ 
ing to convince us that the Makkan opposition to the Prophet was roused 
not by his denunciation of the leaders’ selfishness and lack of generosity 
but by his denunciation of the idols! The only indirect reference to the idols 
in Watt's whole discussion on the religious situation is that the Makkans 
probably recognized in the acts of generosity, which was also in line with 
the ideal of muru'ah , something of the principle of sacrifice, "in just the 
same way as their forefathers had propitiated the pagan gods by the sacrifice 


L Ibid., p. 77. 
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of animals." 1 We need not here question Watt's volte-face\ for just a little 
earlier he has suggested that the ideal of generosity had been either lost sight 
of by the rich Makkans or was irrelevant to their new attitude! Be that as it 
may, by thus relegating the idols and their worship into the background Watt 
says that the religious aspect of pre-Islamic Makka was "concerned with that 
by which man live" and in which "they find the meaning and significance of 
life." But though the "old nomadic religion found the meaning of life in hon¬ 
our" and "in the maintenance of the tribe", continues Watt, "that religious 
attitude had broken down in Mecca because of the increasing individua¬ 
lism". There, says he, a new ideal, that of "supereminence in wealth" had 
replaced the ideal of honour. But this "was an ideal and a religion which 
might satisfy a few people for a generation or two", but it was "not likely to 
satisfy a large community for long"; for people would soon discover that 
there are indeed many things in life that money cannot buy. "The tensions 
due to the inadequacy of this religion of wealth", concludes Watt, "are per¬ 
haps felt most keenly by those who have some wealth, but are only on the 
fringes of the very wealthy," because they have the leisure and capacity for 
reflecting on "the limitations of the power of money." 2 

The last sentence is a foreboding of Watt's theory of struggle between the 
"haves and nearly hads" which he next unfolds and which has already been 
noticed. It may only be noted here that his drawing of the religious situation 
is extremely refracted and motivated, if not misleading, and it is totally non- 
cognizant of the most obvious aspect of the Makkan religious situation, 
namely polytheism and idols, of which the Makkan elite were the champions 
and priestly class. Making all allowance for Watt's theory of the "religion of 
wealth", it cannot be said that the Makkans, not even the very rich of them, 
had turned atheists and totally god-less materialists. Nor did their mercanti¬ 
lism and supposed new individualism had obliterated the sense of tribal hon¬ 
our and system of social solidarity. Most important of all, they had not at all 
abandoned their forefathers' gods and goddesses. What is said by Watt here 
is in essence a repetition of what has been said in connection with the social, 
moral and intellectual situation. In making this repetition in a different form 
Watt appears to equate what he says as the social and moral ideals, 
particularly generosity and the ideal of tribal honour, with the religious atti- 

1. Ibid., pp. 78-79. 

2. Ibid., p. 78. 
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tude. By so doing Watt reiterates that the early passages of the Qur’an 
emphasize man's creatureliness, tell him of God's creating him and providing 
him with all that is necessary for a happy life, remind him that "to Him is the 
return" and exhort him to be grateful, to worship Him and to be generous. 
On the whole "the early passages of the Qur’an culminate in teaching God's 
goodness and power (as Creator and Judge) and in exhorting man to 
acknowledge and express his dependence on God." 1 

Yes; the early passages do all these. But how does the emphasis on 
"God's goodness and power" and the exhortation to man to "acknowledge 
and express his dependence on God" really differ from an inculcation of the 
principle of absolute Unity of God ( tawhid )? Not the least by simply omit¬ 
ting from the context the mention of the gods and goddesses. As already 
mentioned, the emphasis on God's goodness and power and on man's crea¬ 
tureliness is made not simply against the background of the "religion of 
wealth", but more against that of the other beliefs, practices and allegiances, 
particularly man's worship of the many imaginary gods and goddesses, 
including the wealth goddess. It was to all intents and purposes an inculca¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the absolute Unity of God and an exhortation to man 
to abandon allegiance to all the other gods and goddesses and to return to the 
One Only God in this world as indeed "to Him is the return" in the hereafter. 

Finally a word about the theme of adoption or adaption by Islam of the 
pre-existing ideas and ideals such as generosity, fatalism, etc. It is good that 
these two, particularly generosity, were found among the Arabs. Or else the 
orientalists would certainly have spared no pains to find them in Greek- 
Syriac-Aramic or Judaeo-Christian traditions. The general allegation of the 
Qur’an's having drawn and built on the pre-existing elements has already 
been dealt with. 2 It may only be emphasized here that neither the Qur’an nor 
the Prophet claims to have introduced anything new; nor do they in any way 
attempt to conceal that fact. On the contrary, they ask man to accept their 
most important teaching, the doctrine of absolute monotheism, on the 
avowed ground that all the previous Prophets conveyed the same message. 

1. Ibid., p. 79. 

2. Supra, Ch. XI. Watt here also draws the conclusion, under his section on The Original¬ 
ity of the Qur'an, that in its use of the stories of the previous prophets the Qur’an’s originality 
lies not in the facts but "in its selection of points for emphasis" and that the term ’anba ’ used 
in this connection denotes "significance" not facts. (Ibid., pp. 80-85). The untenability of this 
suggestion has also been dealt with before. See supra, pp. 278-282. 
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Neither the Ka‘ba nor the sanctuary at Jerusalem were built for the first time 
by the Prophet or his followers. They existed there for ages before the 
Prophet appeared. Similarly the institutions of prayer ( salcih ), fasting, pil- 
gimage and sacrifice were all there. Islam adopted and confirmed them not 
because, as the orientalists often say, they were Arab or pagan rites and prac¬ 
tices, but because, as the Qur’an and the Prophet very clearly assert, these 
also were introduced, under God's command, by the previous Prophets. The 
truth of these assertions is evident even from the sacred texts of the critics of 
Islam. That is why the Qur’an and the Prophet often sought support for their 
assertions from those who knew the previous Books. It is therefore not of 
much importance to try to show how Islam built on previous materials. Of 
much more importance is to understand why it avowedly did so. It would 
then be seen that the real originality of the Qur’an lies in its emphasis on the 
fact that a true recognition of the Unity of God involves also a recognition of 
the basic unity of mankind as a whole and the unity and identity of God's 
message to all the peoples at all times and climes. The Qur’an holds that 
from time to time man deviated and deviates from the eternal and true mes¬ 
sage of God as communicated through all the Prophets. It recapitulates and 
codifies that message and asks man to return to the One Only God and to 
His true and eternal message. The Qur’an is indeed revlevant not only to its 
contemporary situation; it is also relevant to the continuing situation of 
mankind. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE EARLY PHASE OF THE MISSION AND WATT S SOCIO¬ 
ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 

It has been seen 1 that Watt assumes an acute trade rivalry between what 
he conceives to be a stronger group and a weaker group of Quraysh clans of 
Makka and attempts to explain developments like the harb al-fijar and the 
hilf al-fudul in that context. He even suggests that before his call to Pro- 
phethood Muhammad was excluded from the ’’most lucrative trade" or 
he "might not have been so excluded". The faults and untenability of these 
assumptions have already been pointed out. In his treatment of the early 
phase of the Prophet's mission Watt introduces the same assumption, though 
not directly, but indirectly through a pseudo-socialistic formulation, namely, 
the struggle between "the haves and the nearly hads". He first makes some 
general observations about the early converts and then unfolds his main the¬ 
sis. The present chapter takes into account this aspect of his socio-economic 
interpretation. 

1. THE REMARKS REGARDING EARLY CONVERTS 

Like his views regarding the early teachings of the Prophet, Watt's views 
about the earliest converts too sharply differ from those of Margoliouth. 
Thus, while the latter builds up his theory of "Islam as a secret society" 
largely on the basis of ’Abu Bakr's (r.a.) being one of the earliest, or rather 
the earliest, convert to Islam and his having introduced a number of converts 
to the Prophet, Watt calls in question both ’Abu Bakr's (r.a.) early conver¬ 
sion and his role in being instrumental in the conversion of a number of oth¬ 
ers. Watt does not, however, mention Margoliouth's name in this connection. 
In general he accepts Ibn Ishaq's list of early Muslims as "roughly accurate", 
but says that since nobility in Islam "depended theoretically on service to the 
Islamic community" the "descendants" of particular converts made the most 
of "their ancestors' claims to merit in this respect". So, if it is claimed for 
anyone that "he was among the first twenty Muslims, it is usually safe to 
assume that he was about thirty-fifth". 2 In this connection Watt refers to the 
differences in the reports regarding the order of conversion of ‘AIT, ’Abu 

1. Supra, ch. IX. 

2. Ibid., p. 86. 
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Bakr and Zayd ibn Harithah and says that ’Abu Bakr's "later primacy has 
probably been reflected back into the early records" and that therefore Zayd 
ibn Harithah "has probably the best claim to be regarded as the first male 
Muslim". 1 He also calls in question the fact of ’Abu Bakr's having intro¬ 
duced a group of five persons — ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, Al-Zubayr ibn al- 
‘Awwam, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf, Sa‘d ibn ’AbT Waqqas and Talhah ibn 
‘Ubayd Allah — to Islam. Watt points out that these were the very persons 
who, together with ‘All, were nominated by ‘Umar on the eve of his death to 
settle the question of succession to the khildfah. Watt implies that this fact 
has been reflected in the account of their conversion and states: "It is hardly 
credible that, more than twenty years earlier, the same five should have 
come to Muhammad as a group". 2 Watt also points out that of this group, 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf, is mentioned in another report as having 
embraced Islam along with a different group which included ‘Uthman ibn 
Maz‘un and there are still other reports that speak of four others, Khalid ibn 
Sa‘Td, ’Abu Dharr, ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah and Al-Zubayr, each claiming to be 
the fourth or fifth in the order of conversion. 3 

That the reports differ in respect of the order of conversion of the first 
three or four male converts is well-known. It is also true that there are 
reports regarding the four last named persons in which each claims to be the 
fourth or fifth convert. These differences in the reports only illustrate the 
fact that in each case the claimant was not aware of the exact time of or ear¬ 
lier conversion of the other. There is no evidence whatsoever to suggest that 
there was any conscious attempt to glorify someone at the cost of the other. 
Nor does it appear with regard to these four persons and ‘All, Zayd and 
’Abu Bakr that the claims to their early conversions were made by their 
descendants or admirers. 

It is of course true that nobility in Islam depends on service to the cause 
of the Islamic community; but this latter characteristic is not coterminous 
with early conversion. Nor was a claim to nobility invariably based on a 
claim to early conversion, though the fact of early conversion is itself a dis¬ 
tinctive merit and the early converts — al-Sdbiqun al-’Awwcilun — have 
always been held in special esteem irrespective of whether any of them 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 87. 
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attained prominence and position of primacy or not. 

In saying that Zayd ibn Harithah "has possibly the best claim to be 
regarded as the first male Muslim" Watt in fact echoes the view of Noldeke 
whom he also cites in this connection. It may once again be emphasized 
here, however, that so far as 4 All, Zayd and ’Abu Bakr are concerned the 
reports are equally in favour of each to be considered the first male convert. 
As the first two were members of the Prophet's household, it may safely be 
assumed that outside that circle ’Abu Bakr was the first convert. Whatever 
might have been the case, it is clearly unjustifiable to say that his subsequent 
primacy has been reflected back into the records relating to his conversion. 
If such projection of subsequent primacy into the records of conversion of 
any person had ever taken place, it should have been so also in respect of 
‘Umar who attained no less a position of primacy and nobility but who is not 
described in the records as having been even among the first forty converts. 

As Watt himself notes, the list of early converts "contains the names of a 
number of people who were not prominent in later times". 1 Thus, the general 
picture that emerges is that while there are persons who subsequently 
became prominent in Islam but for whom no claim to early conversion has 
been made while there are others who, notwithstanding their not being pro¬ 
minent are nonetheless reckoned among the very early converts. The only 
reasonable conclusion is that there does not appear to be any valid reason for 
suspecting the records of one or two who attained primacy and are also des¬ 
cribed as very early converts. 

Similarly groundless is the suspicion about the five persons whom ’Abu 
Bakr is reported to have introduced to Islam. The very fact that ‘Umar 
selected them for settling the question of succession, far from its being 
reflected into the records of those persons' conversion, is rather a confirma¬ 
tion of their early conversion and a proof of their integrity, sincerity and 
devotion to the cause of Islam; for ‘Umar, being their contemporary and fel¬ 
low-citizen, both before his own conversion and after it, must have been 
quite conscious of their antecedents and character when he made his selec¬ 
tion. It is also not quite correct to say, as Watt does, that these five persons 
came to the Prophet "as a group" seeking conversion. All that is discernible 
from the reports is that ’Abu Bakr persuaded them to embrace Islam and 
introduced them, not all at a time, to the Prophet. 

1. Ibid. 
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II. THE PSEUDO-SOCIALISTIC CASTING 

In surveying the early converts Watt emphasizes their socio-economic 
background in order to identify their motives and reasons for accepting 
Islam. For that purpose he indicates the relative positions of the clans within 
the community as a whole and also the positions of the individual converts 
within their respective clans. His appraisal of the clans is as follows: 

Hashim : Under "Abu Talib's leadership it was losing ground". 1 

Al-Muttalib: "This clan had apparently become very weak and was much 

dependent on Hashim". 2 

Taym : "This clan also counted for little in the affairs of Mecca". 3 

Zuhrah : It "seems to have been more prosperous than those of Taym and 

al-Muttalib"; and it had business and matrimonial relations 
with the clan of ‘Abd Shams. 4 

{ Adiyy\ Its general position "was probably also deteriorating". "No mem¬ 
bers of the clan other than ‘Umar seem to have been of 
much consequence in Mecca". 5 

Al-Harith ibn Fihr : "Its position had perhaps been improving, but it was 

not of first importance". 6 

A 

4 Amir : "About the time of the Hijrah it seems to have been improving its 

position" but its general status was like that of Al-Harith ibn 
Fihr. 7 

Asad : It "had evidently grown in importance", left its old associates of the 

Hilf al-Fudul and entered "the circles of'big business'". 8 

Nawfal : Though not strong in numbers "its leading men had considerable 

influence" and worked in association with ‘Abd Shams and 
Makhzum. 9 


1. Ibid., 88. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., 89. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid., 91. 

6. Ibid. 

1. Ibid., 92. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 
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‘Abd Shams : It "disputed with that of Makhzum the leading place in 

Mecca", but "the rivalry was not unduly bitter". 1 

Makhzum : "The Makhzum were apparently the dominant political group 

in Mecca..." 2 

Sham : "Sahm was one of the more powerful clans". 3 

Jumah : "This clan was also powerful, but not quite so powerful as 

Sahm". 4 

‘Abd al-Dar : Once foremost but "now counted for little in Meccan 

affairs". 5 

It would appear that, according to Watt's appraisal, roughly 7 out of the 
14 clans mentioned were more or less prominent and powerful, while the 
other seven were not so. In the first category would come Makhzum, ‘Abd 
Shams, Sahm, Jumah, Nawfal, Asad and Zuhrah; whereas in the second cat¬ 
egory would come Hashim, Al-Muttalib, Taym, ‘Adiyy, Al-Harith ibn Fihr, 

A 

‘Amir and ‘Abd al-Dar. Watt specifically mentions a little over 60 persons 
as early converts from these clans, including their confederates ( hulafa ’). He 
also indicates the individual status of a number of converts within their 
respective clans. Having done this he divides the "principal early Muslims" 
into three classes — (i) Younger sons of the best families, "men from the 
most influential families of the most influential clans"; (ii) Men , mostly 
young , from other families , "not sharply distinguished from the previous 
one" and (iii) Men , without close ties to any clan — "a comparatively small 
number" of converts. 6 Watt does not distinguish the confederates as a separ¬ 
ate class, saying that converts from them mostly fall in the second class. 7 

Having thus surveyed the clans and the converts from them Watt makes 
two points. He says that "young Islam was essentially a movement of young 
men" and, secondly, "it was not a movement of the 'down and outs', of the 
scum of the population" but it drew its support "from those about the middle 
who", realizing the disparity between them and those at the top, felt that they 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., p. 93. 

3. Ibid., p. 94. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., p. 95. 

7. Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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were underprivileged. "It was", concludes Watt, "not so much a struggle 
between 'haves' and 'have nots' as between 'haves' and 'nearly hads'". 1 

II. THE FACTS BELIE THE FICTION 

Now, it is true that most of the early converts were young men. This 
point, as Watt acknowledges, has already been emphasized by an Egyptian 
writer. 2 It is also true that Islam was not a movement of the 'down and outs', 
of the scum of the population. But the conclusion, which is particularly 
Watt’s own, that it was a sort of a struggle between "haves" and "nearly 
hads", is not tenable; for the basis of the assertion, that the majority or even 
a sizeable number of the early converts were those who had laboured under 
a sense of disparity between them and those at the top and felt themselves 
underprivileged is not made out even by the facts adduced by Watt himself. 
The assumption is not applicable even with regard to the converts from the 
less prominent clans. It is noteworthy that of the 60 or so converts sepci- 
fically mentioned by Watt more than forty appear, according to his own enu¬ 
meration, from among the more influential and prosperous clans, whereas 
less than a half of that number appear from the other group of clans. Even 
with regard to this latter group of converts Watt admits: "as we move down 
the scale to the weaker clans and to the weaker branches of the chief clans, 
we find among the Muslims men of greater influence within their clan or 
family". 3 The allusion is obviously to such persons as ’Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
Talhah and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf, about whom Watt specifically men¬ 
tions their prominent positions within their respective clans. 4 It cannot be 
assumed that such influential men of the so-called weaker clans smarted 
under a sense of their disparity with those of the richer and more powerful 
clans. For, in that case, the sense of dissatisfaction would have been more 
general and more acute among the ordinary members of those weaker clans 
and we should have found a wider initial response to Islam from among 
those people. But that is not at all the case. 

Watt attempts to show with regard to a number of converts from both the 
weaker and stronger clans that those converts occupied rather "inferior" 
positions within their respective clans or families. His obvious intention 

1. Ibid., p. 96. 

2. Ibid., p.96, citing ‘Abd al-Muta‘al al-Sa‘TdT's Shabab al-Quraysh. Cario, 1947. 

3. Watt, op. cit., p. 95. 

4. See ibid., pp. 89-90. 
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behind the attempt is to prepare the ground for the theory of struggle 
between 'haves’ and ’nearly hads’. The arguments adduced in each case, how¬ 
ever, are either not at all convincing or merely conjectural. For instance, 
speaking about the three early converts from the clan of ‘Abd Shams, 
‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah and Khalid 
ibn Sa‘id ibn al-‘As (’Abu Uhayhah), Watt states as follows. He says that 
"‘Uthman's immediate forebears were not prominent and he ’’probably felt 
envious of his richer and more powerful relatives ”. 1 No specific fact is men¬ 
tioned to support this supposed envy on ‘Uthman's part. With regard to the 
two other persons Watt says that though they were sons of leading men of 
the clan, the fact that their mothers were from Kinanah, ”a poor relative of 
Quraysh, suggests that they were inferior memebrs of their families ". 2 It is 
not understandable why their fathers, in spite of their having married in the 
supposedly poor clan, did not suffer any diminution in their status and con¬ 
tinued to be leaders of their clan and why their sons should have been 
regarded as inferior members of their families on the same score. Moreover, 
even if inferior memebers in their own families, as sons respectively of the 
two foremost leaders of the clan the general status of both ’Abu Hudhayfah 
and Khalid was in no way inferior to, if not better than, that of any other 
youth within or outside their clan. Of Khunays ibn Hudhayfah ibn Qays of 
Banu Sahm Watt observes that "presumably" he belonged to "one of the less 
important branches of the clan ". 3 Once again, there is no mention of the 
basis for this presumption. Similarly, with regard to six other converts of the 
same clan, all of them sons of Al-Harith ibn Qays, one of the leaders of the 
clan and all of whom migrated to Abyssinia, Watt says that "after the death 
of al-Harith his family found it difficult to maintain their position ." 4 Obvi¬ 
ously, on their conversion, the sons of Al-Harith found it difficult to main¬ 
tain their position in Makka; but that situation was a result of their conver¬ 
sion and not at all anterior to it. Nor could migration to Abyssinia be 
conceivably a contrivance to retrieve the family status. Similarly character¬ 
istic is Watt's argument regarding the status of some of the converts from his 
less important clans. Thus, with reference to Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib and 
Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, of Banu Hashim, Watt could lay his hand on 


1. Ibid., p. 93. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 94. 

4. Ibid. 
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no other fact than their marriage. He says that the ’'inferior position" of both 
in the clan "is shown by the fact that they had wives from the nomadic tribe 
of Khathfam ". 1 Clearly, such arguments are not sufficient to substantiate the 
prevalence of a sense of dissatisfaction over a supposedly underprivileged 
status affecting youths from influential and uninfluential clans alike. It may 
also be pointed out that clans like Kinanah were not at all lower in social 
rank, nor was any stigma attached to marriage with poor or nomadic tribes. 
Even sons of slave-maids like ‘Antara ibn Shaddad could attain the most 
respectable position in the Arabian society. 

Even if we accept Watt's statements regarding the personal status of indi¬ 
vidual converts and also take into account his other suggestion that there was 
by that time a slackening of the clan's hold over its members and a cor¬ 
responding growth of individualism 2 so that an ambitious young man did not 
always identify his personal interests with those of his clan and sought 
improvement of his lot in other channels, that would constitute only half of 
the argument. For, in order to prove Watt's theory it is necessary also to 
show that the early messages of Islam offered immediate and sure prospects 
for the 'nearly hads' to elevate themselves to the status of the 'haves'. But 
except for showing from some early Qur’anic passages that there was a 
denunciation of extreme materialism and inordinate love for wealth on the 
part of the Quraysh leaders, and an exhortation to attend to the traditional 
duty of care for the poor, the orphan and the needy, and fairness in trade 
dealings, particularly in matters of weight and measure, no other particular 
economic reform programme aimed at improving the position of the 'nearly 
hads' could be made out from those passages. It cannot be argued that 
reforms in the above mentioned lines would help such young men in improv¬ 
ing their lot in any way so that they instantly relegated their primary alle¬ 
giance to their clans and families to the background and gave up their ances¬ 
tral beliefs and worships. Nor is there any instance of an early convert's 
having by his conversion immediately improved his material position. On 
the contrary, persons like ’Abu Bakr had to spend their fortunes for the sake 
of protecting the poor and helpless converts, while others like Suhayb ibn 
Sinan did not hesitate to abandon their hard-earned wealth to the cupidity of 
the Quraysh instead of shutting their eyes to the light they had seen. And so 

1. Ibid., p. 88. 

2. See ibid., pp. 18-20. 
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far as expatriates and persons of no clan-connection were concerned, almost 
all of them suffered persecution and loss of trade and profession in con¬ 
sequence of their conversion to Islam. Surely the spectacle is not at all illus¬ 
trative of a group of nearly-hads' struggle for attaining the status of the 
’haves'. 

In fact Watt himself exculdes most of the converts from the range of his 
theory when, after having propounded it, he considers "more fully" the early 
converts’ reasons for responding to the Prophet's call. Thus, to begin with, he 
refers to the hanifs and says that prior to the Prophet's call "a tendency 
towards a vague monotheism had been widespread" and that for persons like 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jahsh, ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un and Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr 
Islam acted "as a centre of integration for these vague and nebulous ten¬ 
dencies ". 1 Watt next says that though the question of economic facts "is rele¬ 
vant to this early monotheistic tendency", it could be "most conveniently dis¬ 
cussed" in connection with those who had taken no definite steps to break 
with paganism . 2 But then, with regard to the first of the three classes he dis¬ 
tinguished — "the younger sons of the best families" — Watt states that 
there was "probably no explicit awareness that economic and political fac¬ 
tors were involved in what they were doing ". 3 Speaking particularly of 
Khalid ibn SaTd of this group Watt observes that he (Khalid) "was pre¬ 
sumably conscious only of religious reason when he became a Muslim" and 
that the growing concentration of wealth in few hands could have only an 
unsettling effect upon him in that it made him aware of the need for a reli¬ 
gious faith . 4 In this connection Watt recalls Khalid’s dream in which he saw 
himself standing on the brink of a pit of fire, his father trying to push him 
into it while another person preventing him from falling. Watt thinks that 
this dream probably means that Khalid’s father was forcing him to "enter 
the whirlpool of Meccan finance which he regarded as soul-destroying ". 5 
"Whatever the truth of this matter", concludes Watt, "his conscious thought 
appears to have been entirely on the religious plane ". 6 Thus does Watt say 
that his first class of converts were not really actuated by economic motives. 

1. Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

2. Ibid., p. 97. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., 97. 

5. Ibid., 97-98. 

6. Ibid., 98. 
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He next refers to the cases Hamzah and ‘Umar (r.a.) who, according to 
his appraisal of the clans, are to be taken as representing his second class of 
converts. With regard to both of them Watt observes that ’loyalty to the 
family or clan was involved” in the process of their conversion. While 
Hamzah (r.a.) was roused to defend his nephew "from injury and insults at 
the hands and mouths of another clan”, ‘Umar's (r.a.) rage against his sister 
and her husband was due, according to Watt, to his worry and anxiety 
"through the fear that their conversion might lead to a further deterioration 
of the general position of the clan ". 1 Watt further observes that there "is no 
whisper of economics" in the matter of ‘Umar's conversion . 2 

Thus, by Watt's own admission, Hamzah and ‘Umar, (r.a.) two repre¬ 
sentatives respectively of two of his second category of clans, though 
spurred into action by their clan spirit, were not at all actuated by economic 
motives in embracing Islam. Particularly ‘Umar, as Watt notes, feared that 
the conversion of his sister and her husband, "might lead to a further dete¬ 
rioration 3 of the general position of the clan". The attitude here recognized 
by Watt is clearly the very antithesis of the nearly hads' intention to improve 
their material position by conversion to Islam. 

Watt next moves on to a consideration of his third category of converts 
and says that they were influenced more by their insecurity "than by any 
prospect of economic or political advantage ". 4 Watt then observes that if 
hopes of economic reform were present among the early Muslims, "we 
should expect to find them in the second class", adding that the early pas¬ 
sages of the Qur’an speak of such reforms and that the whole message is 
relevant to the total Makkan situation. He further observes: "It would not be 
surprising if some men were attracted chiefly by the political and economic 
implication of the message. Yet it is unlikely that there were many such ". 5 

Of course it "would not be surprising if some men" were actuated by 
mundane motives in changing their faiths; but since, in Watt's own words, 
"it is unlikely that there were many such", it is only surprising that none- 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. The expression "further deterioration" is in line with Watt's characterization of Band 
‘Adiyy as a second-rate clan. 

4. Watt, op. cit ., 98. 

5. Ibid. 
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theless Watt virtually generalizes this admittedly slender probability in order 
to sustain the theory of a struggle between the "haves" and the "nearly hads". 
In fact this last mentioned remark of his is a desperate attempt on his part to 
save his theory against an overwhelming array of facts he cannot but admit. 
His reference to the economic aspects of the early Qur’anic passages is also 
a poor attempt to save the theory; for, as already pointed out, the economic 
reforms envisaged in the early passages of the Qur’an could in no way be 
said to have been aimed at improving the position of the "nearly hads". Nor 
is the question of relevance of the Qur’anic teachings to the contemporary 
situation, which has been examined earlier, of any avail in substantiating the 
theory. 

III. AN OLD WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE 

In sum, according to Watt's own analysis, the situation was as follows: 

(i) His first class of converts, the "younger sons of best families", con¬ 
stitutes almost two-thirds of a total of about sixty of the very early converts. 
They were not actuated by any economic motive but by religious motive 
alone in embracing Islam. In fact there could not be any question of their 
joining the Islamic movement for elevating themselves to the position of the 
"haves", for they were already the "haves". This fact of the majority of the 
very early converts being from among the sons of the best families deci¬ 
sively belies the theory of a struggle between the haves and the nearly hads. 

(ii) As regards Watt's second class of converts, namely, young men from 
other families "not sharply distinguished from the previous one", he says 
that if hopes of economic reform were present among the early Muslims "we 
should expect to find them" in that class. Yet he specifically mentions the 
cases of only two, Hamzah and ‘Umar (r.a.) who, by implication belonged to 
that class but who admittedly were not actuated by economic considerations. 
Watt does not mention by name anyone else of this class who embraced 
Islam clearly from economic motives. In any case, this class together with 
the third formed only a minority of the early converts. 

(iii) As regards his third class, "men without close ties to any clan", Watt 
says that their number was "comparatively small" and they were influenced 
more by their insecurity "than by any prospect of economic or political 
advantage". 

It must not be supposed that Watt mentions all these facts by way of nul¬ 
lifying his theory. On the contrary he has a clear aim which he presents as a 
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sort of grand-total of the theory of struggle between haves and the nearly 
hads. After having surveyed all the above mentioned facts Watt says that it 
was only the Prophet and "the wiser among his followers" who were con¬ 
scious of the socio-political and economic implications of his message and 
that these certainly weighed with them when they directed the affairs of the 
Muslims, though "it was on the religious plane that men were summoned to 
Islam" and that most of the converts also were actuated only by religious 
motives. The Prophet, says Watt, was "in no wise a socialistic reformer but 
the inaugurator of a new religion" and that while he was conscious of the 
religious, socio-political and economic ills of his time, "he regarded the reli¬ 
gious aspect as the fundamental one and concentrated on it ". 1 It was "on the 
religious plane that men were summoned to Islam" and that this determined 
the ethos of the men who responded to his call and who "took their religious 
beliefs and practices with deadly seriousness". "Conscious thoughts about 
economics and politics" hardly played any part in the process of their con¬ 
version . 2 Yet, says Watt, "Muhammad and the wiser among his followers 
must have been alive to the social and political implications of his message, 
and that, in directing the affairs of the Muslims, such considerations cer¬ 
tainly weighed with them ". 3 

Now, if this is the sum and substance of the elaborately built up theory of 
struggle between the haves and the nearly hads, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that this view is scarcely different from that of many of Watt's pre¬ 
decessors who say in so many ways that the Prophet, being aware of the 
socio-economic and religious ills of his society, embarked upon a pro¬ 
gramme of reform which, though essentially religious in nature, nonetheless 
aimed at bettering the political and economic position of his own and the so- 
called second-rate clans. It may also be mentioned here that the Prophet's 
deadliest adversary, ’Abu Jahl, viewed the Prophet's cause in the light of 
Banu Makhzum's competition with Banu Hashim for prominence and lea¬ 
dership . 4 The orientalists adopt more or less the same view and try to relate 
the rise of Islam in one way or other to the inter-clan rivalry of Quraysh. To 
this traditional, simplistic and rather long-exploded view Watt attempts to 
add the dimension of a speudo-socialistic theory of struggle between the 

1. Ibid., 99. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. See infra, pp.618-619. 
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"haves" and the "nearly hads". By his assumtion of an acute trade rivalry 
between two groups of Quraysh clans, by his theory of a growth of 
individualism among the Makkan mercantile elite, by his discussion on the 
relative positions of the clans in which he assigns a second-rate position to 
the Prophet's clan (Banu Hashim), by his attempted identification of the indi¬ 
vidual status of the converts within their respective clans and families and 
yet saying that they were not really actuated by economic motives in 
embracing Islam and, above all, by his grandiloquent theory of struggle 
between the 'haves' and the 'nearly hads' Watt merely serves the old and stale 
wine in a glitteringly new bottle. 

In doing so, however, Watt not only fails to give a really dispassionate 
explanation for the rise of Islam but underestimates the members of his "best 
families" too. He says that the younger sons of those families were not con¬ 
scious of the political and economic implications of Islam and were actuated 
by religious motives. This is not true, and it could not be true; for persons 
like ’Abu Jahl did not fail to see the political implications of the Prophet's 
mission and did not cease pointing these out to their people. In fact the 
young men of those families were as much aware as ’Abu Jahl and his sort 
were that the acceptance of Islam meant the acceptance of the Prophet's lea¬ 
dership in all matters, religious and temporal alike. Yet, those young men 
embraced Islam not because of their "individualism" bom out of material 
considerations but because their love for the truth transcended their all other 
considerations. 

On the other hand, there was no question of the so-called second-rate 
clans', particularly the Prophet's clan Banu Hashim's not understanding the 
matter, since at least ’Abu Jahl openly considered it an issue of leadership 
between his clan and Banu Hashim. Yet neither its leader ’Abu Talib nor the 
vast majority of its other members embraced Islam. On the contrary one of 
its leaders, ’Abu Lahab, even ranged himself against the Prophet. Clearly, 
this attitude of the leadership and generality of Banu Hashim was due to the 
fact that they did not, in spite of ’Abu Jahl’s fulminations, make the 
Prophet's mission an issue of leadership between Banu Hashim and Banu 
Makhzum because they were confident of their nobility and position of pri¬ 
macy in the Makkan society whether a Prophet arose from among them or 
not and because their attachment to their ancestral religion superseded their 
other considerations. 
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And since the leaders and generality of Banu Hashim did not view the 
Prophet's mission as an issue for leadership between them and Banu 
Makhzum, there was no question of the Prophet's having launched the move¬ 
ment for obtaining leadership either for himself or his clan. He and the 
"wiser" among his followers were of course conscious of the political impli¬ 
cations of Islam; but the fulfilment of those implications was never their pri¬ 
mary or secondary motive. They were not actuated by the prospects of any 
material advantage that might accrue to them in the event of the success of 
Islam. In fact the Qur’an, in reply to this very specific accusation of the 
unbelieving Makkan leaders, repeatedly pointed out that neither leadership 
nor material gains were the Prophet's motive, nor were those the real points 
at issue. This fact of the Qur’an's denial of the accusation is in itself a clear 
proof that the political implications of the Prophet's mission were no subtle 
secret understood only by the Prophet and his close associates, as Watt sug¬ 
gests. His theory is merely a recapitualtion in another form of the Makkan 
unbelievers' accusation and it similarly fails to grasp the real point at issue. 
That no political or material motives impelled the Prophet is best illustrated 
by the fact that when the time came for reaping the fruits of success he did 
not limit the privilege to the members of his own clan or the group of the so- 
called 'nearly hads ’. 1 


1. See also supra , Chaps. IV, IX. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE MAKKAN OPPOSITION: 

NATURE, CAUSES AND IMMEDIATE ALLEGATION 

(I) NATURE OF OPPOSITION 

The reaction to the Messenger's call was three-fold. There were a number 
of good souls from among the aristocratic class as well as from the common 
people of Makka who readily accepted the truth, became converts to the new 
faith and dedicated their lives and resources to the cause. Secondly, the 
majority of the Makkan people, particularly the leaders, were for various 
reasons opposed to the Prophet’s mission. Some of them were stubborn 
opponents who set themselves tooth and nail to stop the spread of the new 
faith and to nip it in the bud. There were others who were more or less mod¬ 
erate in their attitude and were at times inclined to come to terms with the 
new movement. Thirdly, outside the town of Makka and its vicinity, and the 
town of Ta’if, the attitude of the tribes, when they came to know about the 
movement, was generally one of passiveness or sincere inquisitiveness. It 
was mainly the Makkan aristocrats who organized and led the opposition to 
the Messenger and instigated the Makkan populace and, at times, some of 
the non-Makkan tribes against him. Till the migration to Madina, thus, the 
opposition to him and to Islam was essentially the opposition of the Makkan 
aristocratic and priestly class. 

This role of the Makkan leaders will be pretty clear as we proceed with 
the story of opposition. The Qur’an bears an eloquent testimony to this role 
of theirs in a number of its passages. The following may be mentioned by 
way of illustration. They all give a graphic description of the leaders' and 
their followers' position in the hereafter on account of their opposition to the 
Prophet and their rejection of the truth. 

(a) 34:31-33: (Surat Saba’) 

I jAMm 

Jj Jju IjjJUU ^1 

Ja£j <aia ^ JJl Jj ^JiJJ 1 Jl3j % Jy*j*j* 

( rr-r \: r t > ^... oiJuJi i ijij a *»i jlJ\ i ^ i j but 

"... If you could see the transgressors when they will be made to stand before their 
Lord, hurling the word (the blame), one to the other — those who had been dom- 
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ineered over saying to the arrogant ones (the leaders), 'Had it not been for you, we 
would surely have been believers.' The arrogant ones will say (in reply) to those who 
were domineered over, 'Was it we who barred you from the guidance when it came 
to you? No, rather you yourselves were sinners.' And those who were domineered 
over will say to the arrogant ones, 'No, it was a conspiracy by day and night (on your 
part) when you commanded us to disbelieve in Allah and to set up equals to him.' 
And they will (thus) express regrets when they faced the punishment..." (34:31-33) 

(b) 33:67-68: 

\j~S LaJ olJluJl Ljj ^ lijLbU j £j lil Ljj \^ 

(nA-'W :rr > 

"And they will say: 'Our Lord, we obeyed our chiefs and great ones thus they misled 
us as to the rigth path. Our Lord, subject them to a redoubled punishment and curse 
them with the most abominable curse!"' 

(c) 40:47-48: 

Jld * jUl ja d jma UJ [S U] jj JJJ J yL3 jUl *\j ^ 

(iA-tV: i • > ^ ^ oi 4U1 JJ JS* ^ 

"And (behold) they will dispute, one with the other in the fire. Thus the weak ones 
(who followed) will say to those who had been arrogant: 'We only followed you; 
will you then relieve us by taking on yourselves some portion of the hell-fire?' Those 
who had been arrogant will say (in reply): ' We all are in it (fire)! Truly Allah has 
adjudged between His servants.'" ( 40:47-48). 1 

The opposition to the Prophet’s mission started since its very beginning. 

This is clear, among other things, from the instances of oppression upon 

’Abu Bakr and Talhah on their conversion and the secret manner in which 

• • 

the Muslims used to perform their prayers in solitary valleys in order to 
avoid being harassed and oppressed by the unbelievers. 2 These incidents 
were by all accounts previous to the taking of Dar al-Arqam as the venue of 
their meetings and prayers. While mentioning these very facts Ibn Ishaq 
states at the same time that the unbelievers did not turn against the Mes¬ 
senger of Allah until he began to mention and abuse theire gods and god¬ 
desses. 3 This statement of Ibn Ishaq's does not mean that there was an initial 
period when the Messenger of Allah had remained silent about the gods and 
goddesses and had not made any attack upon their worship. Rejection of the 


1. See also Q. 6:123; 14:21 and 38:5-7. 

2. Ibn Hisham, p. 264. 

3. Ibid. 
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gods and goddesses and the worship of Allah Alone were implicit in the 
very doctrine of tawhid with which the mission started. It was also a natural 
corollary of the directive to the Prophet to get up and warn his people and 
proclaim the supremacy of his Lord, as contained in Q. 74:2-3. The directive 
is unanimously regarded as the beginning of the call to preach ( risdlah ). In 
view of these facts Ibn Ishaq's statement means that the Makkan leaders star¬ 
ted their opposition in a determined manner and began to organize them¬ 
selves for the purpose as soon as they realized the threat posed by the new 
movement to their position as the priestly class and guardians of the Ka‘ba, 
the central shrine where the principal gods and goddesses of the Arabs were 
housed. In fact this statement of Ibn Ishaq’s is in consonance with his other 
statement that open or public preaching of Islam began at the end of the third 
year of the mission. If these two statements are collated it would be clear 
that determined and organized opposition began with the inception of public 
propagation. Previous to that the opposition to the faith was mainly on 
family and individual level and was rather in the nature of family dis¬ 
ciplining and chastisement of its renegades, though, at times, there was also 
group opposition, as seen in the incident leading to the taking of Dar al- 
Arqam as the Muslims' meeting place. 

As regards the leaders of opposition, Ibn Sa‘d gives a fairly com¬ 
prehensive list of them. This list is more or less confirmed by the other 
accounts, including that of Ibn Ishaq, wherein the names of the principal 
opponents occur in connection with the description of various events. 
Arranged clan-wise, the list stands as follows : 


1. Abu Lahab 

2. Abu Jahl 

3. Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah 

4. 4 Abu Qays ibn al-Fakih 

5. Zuhair ibn ’Abi ’Umayyah 

6. A1 Sa’ib ibn Sayfiyy ibn ‘Abid 

7. Al- As wad ibn ‘Abd al-Asad 

8. Al- Aswad ibn ‘Abd Yaghuth 

9. Al- Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Addiy 


- Banu Hashim 

- Banu Makhzum 


- Banu Zuhrah 

- Banu ‘Addiy 
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(otherwise known as Ibn al-Ghaytalah) 

10. ’Umayyah ibn Khalaf - Banu Jumah 

11. ’Ubayy ibn Khalaf 
(brother of the above) 

12. Al-‘As ibnWa’il - Banu Sahm 

13. Munabbih ibn al-Hajjaj 

14. Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith - Banu ‘Abd al- Dar 

• • 

15. Al-’As ibn Sa‘Td ibn al-‘As - Banu’Umayyah (Banu‘Abd Shams) 

16. ‘Uqbah ibn ’Abi Mu‘ayt 

17. Ibn al-Asda al-Hudhali 

• • 

18. Al-Hakam ibn ’Abi al-‘As 

• • 

19. Al-‘As ibn Hashim - Banu Asad 

(Abu al-Bakhtari) 

20. ‘Addiyy ibn al-Hamra’ - Banu Thaqif 

Of these persons the most inveterate enmeies of the Prophet were ’Abu 
Jahl, ’Abu Lahab and ‘Uqbah ibn ’Abi Mu‘ayt. Ibn Sa‘d also mentions 
‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah and his brother Shaybah ibn Rabi‘ah of Banu ‘Abd 
Shams and ’Abu Sufyan of Banu ’Umayyah as leaders of the opposition but 
says that they were of the moderate type. 1 The way ‘Utbah beat ’Abu Bakr 
to unconsciousness does not show him to be quite moderate in attitude, 
though his subsequent role would confirm Ibn Sa‘d's assessment. Similarly, 
whatever might have been ’Abu Sufyan's earlier activities, his subsequent 
role does not mark him out to be a moderate opponent. Of all the persons 

A 

mentioned here, however, it was only he and Al-Hakam ibn ’Abi al-‘As who 
ultimately embraced Islam. There were of course other leaders who are not 
mentioned here, such as the Lion of Qurysh, Nawfal ibn Khuwaylid ibn 
Asad of Banu Asad, and Suhayl ibn ‘Umayr of Banu ‘Amir ibn Lu’ayy. The 
last named person was indeed a very notable figure among Quraysh. It was 
he who concluded, on their behalf, the treaty of Hudaybiyah with the 
Prophet. 

The situation for these leaders was indeed difficult and complex. Hitherto 
they had been used only to the traditional pattern of tribal conflict and strug- 


1. Ibn Sa‘d, I, pp. 200-201. 
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gle for blood vengeance. For the first time in their history, and probably in 
human history as a whole, a group of conservative leaders were all of a sud¬ 
den confronted with an array of revolutionary ideas that aimed at trans¬ 
forming their whole society and social relationships. Hence their response 
and reaction to the situation was always multi-faceted, mostly confused and 
at times desperate. Well might ’Abu Jahl attempt to champion the cause of 
Banu Makhzum against Banu Hashim, but he could not shut his eyes, nor 
those of the others, to the stark fact that a number of persons from his own 
clan, including his half-brother, had not only gone over to the new faith but 
also an important member of the clan like Arqam ibn Abi al-Arqam had 
turned his own house into a sanctuary and meeting place for the Muslims. 
Similarly ‘Utbah ibn RabTah, though he could beat ’Abu Bakr to uncon¬ 
sciousness, found himself in opposition to his own capable son, ’Abu 
Hudhayfah, who was one of the very early converts to Islam. The same was 
the position with the Lion of Quraysh, Nawfal ibn Khuwylid ibn Asad of 
Banu Asad who, though he tied ’Abu Bakr and Talhah together as 
punishment for their conversion, thus making them life-long comrades in 
conscience and sufferance, met his nemesis in the very early conversion of 
his own son, Al-Aswad ibn Nawfal, to Islam. These are only a few instances 
showing how clans and families were divided against themselves over the 
issue. Clearly the old pattern of rivalries and confrontation was unworkable 
in the situation. 

The complexity of the situation naturally led to a complexity of 
manouevres and methods adopted by the opposition. Quite naturally they 
attempted to belittle and ignore the movement, even to silence it by taunting 
and ridiculing the Prophet. At the same time they applied more serious 
means, such as using force and torture upon those whom they could. They 
put various types of pressure upon Banu Hashim and Banu al-Muttalib to 
stop the Prophet. Sometimes they made offers of compromise, at other times 
they resolved to kill him and actually made several attempts to do so. Simul¬ 
taneously, they used arguments and objections against him, levelled a num¬ 
ber of allegation against him and also demanded that he perform miracles 
and other unusual feats. These manoeuvres and steps, it must be noted, do 
not constitute stages in the development of opposition; they rather indicate 
the itmes and types of antagonism resorted to by the leaders; for all these 
methods appear to have been adopted almost from the beginning. 

So far as the task of the leaders with regard to themselves and their allies 
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was concerned, it was two-fold. They had, on the one hand, to make the 
clans, or rather their chiefs and heads of families, unite in opposition to the 
Prophet and his clan who, under the leadership of ’Abu Talib, stood solidly 
(except ’Abu Lahab) in protecting him (the Prophet). On the other hand the 
leaders had also to make the clans turn against those of their own members 
who embraced Islam; and that too not simply for punishing and torturing 
them but for disowning and excommunicating them; thus throwing them out 
of the pale of their respective clan-protection. In this latter process the lea¬ 
ders had per force to organize their opposition on a rather ideological line, 
i.e. on the issue of Islam which confronted them. In doing so they in effect 
helped undermine the very system they sought to uphold. For when men 
were told to subordinate their clan, family and even filial considerations to 
the cause of opposing an issue, they would be inevitably led on, in their 
heart of hearts, to making a comparative assessment of the issues they stood 
for and against. Like many other historical instituations and episodes, thus, 
the Makkan opposition contained in its bosom the germs of its own death. 

The work of consolidating their ranks against their own renegades 
appears to have been accomplished by the leaders in the course of a little 
more then a year after the beginning of public propagation by the Prophet. In 
consequence of this development the converts from those very clans to 
which the leaders belonged found their position so insecure by the beginning 
of the fifth year of the mission that many of them, for the sake of survival, 
migrated to Abyssinia in the middle of that very year. On the other hand, the 
forging of such unity among themselves enabled the leaders to turn combin- 
edly against Banu Hashim and Banu al-Muttalib as a whole. This they suc¬ 
ceeded in doing by the end of the sixth year which resulted in the famous 
boycott and blockade of the latter at the end of the sixth or from the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh year. Before discussing these developments, it would be 
worthwhile to indicate the main causes of the opposition and its manners and 
manoeuvres. 

(II) THE CAUSES OF OPPOSITION 

Ibn Ishaq’s above mentioned statement 1 in fact alludes to the chief cause 
of the Makkan leaders' opposition to the Prophet's mission. They had built 
up their socio-religious and commercial life round the Ka‘ba. It was on 
account of this shrine that Makka had indeed become the religious and com- 


1. Supra , p. 610. 
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mercial centre of Arabia. The Makkan leaders, by virtue of their position as 
guardians of the Ka‘ba, had obtained the position of priests and religious 
leaders of the Arabian tribes scattered throughout the land and had utilized 
that position to emerge as the commercial elite of Arabia. Makka itself and 
the different fairs and market-places in the neighbouring area prospered on 
account of the Ka‘ba and the various religious ceremonies, including hajj , 
connected with it. Taking advantage of the long-standing rivalry and conflict 
between the Persian and the Byzantine (Eastern Roman) empires the 
Quraysh leaders of Makka had establised their position as the middle-man of 
the whole trade between the east and the west. They obtained from the south 
and the eastern Arabian ports the commodities coming from east Africa, 
India, China and the Far east and carried them to Syria and delivered them to 
the merchants of the Roman Empire. Similarly they obtained from the Syr¬ 
ian markets the commodities of the then known western world and carried 
them to the south and eastern Arabian ports whereform these were taken 
over by the Asian and African merchants. In order to carry on this lucrative 
trade the Quraysh leaders had established alliances with the Arabian tribes 
lying along the trade routes, sometimes paying them resonable considera¬ 
tions in the shape of presents and cash for their cooperation and support in 
ensuring the safe passage of the goods and caravans through their respective 
territories. A surer guarantee for their adhesion and alliance lay, however, in 
their religious ties with the Ka‘ba and in the Quraysh leaders' position as its 
guardians. 

When, therefore, they were asked to abandon the worship of the idols the 
Makkan leaders saw in it a threat to their position as the priestly class and 
guardians of the Ka‘ba and, in consequence a threat also to their commercial 
and economic position. They apprehended that if they accepted the 
Prophet’s call they would not only lose the adhesion of the tribes but, in all 
likelihood, would face a tribal coalition and revolt against them aiming at 
ousting them and installing others as guardians of the Ka‘ba. The Makkan 
leaders thus feared the loss of their trade, their socio-religious position and 
even their domicile at and dominion over Makka, the religious and com¬ 
mercial centre of all Arabia. 

They did not in fact make any secret of this apprehension of theirs. When 
’Abu Lahab stated at the Prophet's first banquet that Banu Hashim and the 
other Quraysh clans were not in a position to face the cambined opposition 
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of all the tribes of Arabia, he really voiced this apprehension of the Makkan 
leaders. The Qur’an also clearly refers to this apprehension on their part as 
follows: <^> ja UidU* £si O) IjU3j 

"And they say, if we followed the guidance with you , we would be ousted (snatched 
away) from our land ..." (28:57) 


The Qur’an did of course point out that the apprehension was groundless, 
for it was Allah who had indeed given the Ka‘ba its position and by means 
of it the position the Quraysh clans enjoyed. Thus the concluding part of the 
above-quoted 'ayah states: 


V J UjJ ja Idjj JS" 4-Jl b»U Uy ^ ^ j\ 


"...Have We not established for them a secure sanctuary (i.e. Ka‘ba) to which are 
brought the fruits (profits) of all things, as provision from Us? But most of them do 
not understand." 


It was clearly to allay such apprehension on the part of the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders that the Prophet is found to have sometimes specifically mentioned that 
if they accepted the truth they, instead of losing their position, would indeed 
become masters of all Arabia and of the destiny of the Persian and Roman 
empires. 

Another equally important reason for their opposition lay in their way of 
life. For centuries the Arab tribes, particularly their leaders, had been accus¬ 
tomed to a life of unbridled freedom and license without any well-defined 
rules of responsibility except for certain vaguely understood and loosely fol¬ 
lowed tribal customs and values. Licentiousness, fornication, adultery, mur¬ 
der, robbery, deception and unconscionable bargains in busness, ill- 
treatment of the poor, the weak and orphan, burying alive of female chil¬ 
dren, and the like, were of common occurrence and the only redress against 
such offences lay in tribal vengeance. As against these the Messenger of 
Allah called the Arabs to a reformed life and a new system of society and 
social relationship based on a divinely communicated code of conduct and a 
Book of guidance. It enjoined individual responsibility for each major and 
minor act, prescriped punishments for them not only in this world but also 
before Allah on a final day of judgement when each individual would be 
raised after his death. It further emphasized that this worldly life was not the 
be-all and end-all of human existence, but that there is an eternal life after 
death when each individual's position in that life would be determined in the 
light of his acts in this world. The teachings of Islam thus meant a revo- 
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lutionary transformation of the prevailing society and social relationship 
which it was not easy for the clan leaders to accept. Its acceptance meant an 
abandonment of the centuries-old traditional life. Their opposition to Islam 
was thus at bottom a conflict between the spirit of unbridled freedom and 
license on the one hand and the principle of the rule of law and constitution 
providing freedom with responsibility on the other. It was for this reason as 
also for the reason mentioned in the previous pragraphs that the conservative 
clan leaders, though not quite unaware of the concept of Allah as the 
Supreme Lord, refused to abandon the idols and to accept the divinely 
ordained code. Their attitude is best illustrated by the fact that at a certain 
stage of their opposition they even agreed to accept the personal leadership 
of the Prophet, recognizing him as their ruler and king but not to accept 
Islam and the Book. For, acceptance of only the personal leadership of the 
Prophet did not involve the abandonment of the traditional way of life and 
the matter would end with the end of the latter’s life. But acceptance of 
Islam, the code of conduct contained in a divinely revealed Book which will 
continue to exist and demand adherence to it, was quite a different matter. 
Not for nothing did the Quraysh leaders sometimes say : "...We will never 
believe in this Qur’an, nor in that which came before it." 1 Clearly, their 
objection was not simply to what the Prophet was giving out to them, but to 
any sort of a written code of conduct. 

Closely related to the above mentioned cause was the leaders’ fear of los¬ 
ing their position of leadership and supremacy in the society and their pride 
and arrogance bom out of that position. The clan and tribe leaders looked 
upon themselves as the ones who issued commands and were followed and 
not as ones who followed others. Acceptance of Islam meant, however, the 
virtual reversal of that position and necessitated obedience to the Messenger 
of Allah as the divinely appointed leader in all affairs of life. The Quraysh 
leaders found it difficult to accept that altered position, especially in respect 
of a person who had been bom and brought up among them, who had not yet 
crossed the age of youth and who, moreover, had not hitherto been a wealthy 
and influential individual in the society. The Quraysh leaders had of course 
once proposed to accept the Prophet as their leader, as mentioned above, but 
that was conditional upon his abandoning his mission and was only a 

1. 34:31. See for instance Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, XIV, p. 302. The text runs as follows: 
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manoeuvre on their part to save themselves the revolutionary transformation 
of society which Islam aimed at. In fact, underlying their whole attitude was 
their pride of affluence, man-power and traditional social position that made 
them arrogant and prevented them from accepting the truth even though they 
seemed to realize it. The Qur’an makes frequent references to this arrogance 
on their part. "Never did We send a wamer to a habitation", says 34:34-35, 
"but that its leading ones said: "We disbelieve in what you have been sent 
with. And they said: "We have more in wealth and sons, and we shall not be 
punished." 1 "As to those who do not believe in the hereafter", says another 
passage,"their hearts refuse (to know the truth), and they are arrogant." 2 
"Woe to every sinful falsehood-monger who hears the signs of Allah recited 
to him, then obstinately persists in arrogance, as if he had not heard them. So 
give him the good tidings of a painful punsihment." 3 "And when Our signs 
are recited to him, he turns away arrogantly." 4 "They (previously) swore 
their strongest oaths by Allah that if a wamer came to them they would cer- 
tainely be the more guided than any other people; but when a wamer did 
come to them, it only increased them in estrangement, on account of their 
arrogance in the land and plotting of evil..." 5 

Another substantial reason with some of the leaders for their opposition 
was their spirit of clan rivalry. This was particularly so with ’Abu Jahl of 
Banu Makhzum. There was a long-standing rivalry between Banu Hashim 
(Banu ‘Abd Manaf) and Banu Makhzum for leadership, centring mainly 
round the various rights and duties connected with the Ka‘ba. The emer¬ 
gence of the Messenger of Allah from Banu Hashim was viewed by ‘Abu 
Jahl in the light of this rivalry and he made no secret of it. It is reported that 
once when he and two other leaders, ’Abu Sufyan and Shariq ibn Akhnas, 


1. The Arabic text runs as follows: 

(Vo-vt\?i )<^ j*j ujtJ-jjijy» j£\ 1* jjjjLS aj yLy uuiuy jA jij *i\ i^yyUL-y Uj^ 

2. 16:22. The text runs as follows: ( TT : jj£~a y js /ja ^ y*sy5iu j 

3. 45:7-8. The text runs as follows: 


4. 

5. 


( A V: t O ) S djnmmS |qJ I j£cm*A j n l Up AJJI C — jit 

31:7. The text runs as follows: (V: r > > ^... i j&~a j} j Up y* lijj y 

35:42-43. The text runs as follows: 


ji\ y yalj \a jiXt Ul3 /Si! ja j—U l ei xpr UU j 

(/aj 

See also Q. 34:31-33 and 40:47-48 cited above (supra, pp. 609-610), 40:56 and 6:123; 7:36; 
39:59-60; 45:31 and 104:1-3. 
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had returned home after having stealthily listened to the Prophet's recitation 
of the Qur’an at night, the last named person (i.e. Shariq ibn Akhnas) went 
to ’Abu Jahl and privately asked him about his opinion regarding what he 
had heard. He replied indignantly: "What have I heard? We have been com¬ 
peting with Banu ‘Abd Manaf for honour and leadership. They fed people; 
we also fed people. They helped others with means of transport, we also did 
so. They gave in charity, we also gave in charity; so much so that we 
became shoulder to shoulder like two running horses in a race. They now 
say: 'We have a Prophet from among us, to whom revelations come from 
heaven!' Now, how could we have this? By God, we shall never believe in it, 
nor treat it as true." 1 A somewhat similar spirit of clan rivalry determined the 
attitude of the leaders of Banu ’Umayyah also. 

Last but not least, tribal conservatism and attachment to tradition was 
onother important reason for the opposition. The leaders often raised the slo¬ 
gan for maintaining and continuing the religion of their forefathers and 
decried the implication that the latter were mistaken or unwise in their 
beliefs and practices and were as such suffering in the hell-fire. While this 
sentiment was general among the mass of the population, the leaders made 
use of it to incite them against the Messenger of Allah. The Qur’an refers to 
this attitude of theirs in a number of passages. Some of them run as follows: 

JLju olS' U£ <j\ Jojj Jj>rj U IjJli c ;«> lr. jU ^ JU- 

(ir.rt) 

"When our clear signs are recited to them they say: ' This is naught but a man who 
intends to prevent you from worshipping what your fathers (ancestors) used to 
worship.'" (34:43) 

jtJo ja dtLs ja LUy L» dll 'j£j * UJj aa\ IkLl* Lidrj UJ \ Jj 

( Tf-Y t: t Y*) <^ Ojdd# Ut j v Jk UsXjI* XoJ&rj Ut UjS jj* Jl3 

"Nay’, they said: 'we found our feathers following a certain religion and we do guide 
ourselves by their footsteps.' Similarly, whenever We sent a warner before you to 
any habitation, the affluent ones of it said: 'We found our fathers following a certain 
religion, and we will surely follow in their footsteps.'" (43:22-23) 

( Y \ T \ ) * * « IkLl* «uk U Jj \ jJli Jjil L» \ jkj\ J-3 cj^ 

"And when it is said to them:' Follow what Allah has sent down', they say: 'Nay, we 

1. Ibn Hisham, 315-316. The same and other similar remarks by ’Abu Jahl on other occa¬ 
sions are also reported. See for instance Ibn Kathir, Tcifsir, III, pp. 245-247 and Al-Tabari, 
Tcifsir, XI, pp. 332-333. 
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shall follow that on which we found our fathers'..." (31:21). 1 

For all these reasons the Makkan leaders ranged themselves against the 
Messenger of Allah and Islam. Their chief manoeuvres and methods are 
mentioned below. 


III. THE IMMEDIATE ALLEGATIONS AND SARCASM 


(a) The allegation of madness and of straying from the right course: One 
of the earliest manoeuvres of the opposition was an attempt to discredit the 
Prophet and to alienate the people from him by dubbing him as one who had 
gone off his head and had strayed from the right course of conduct. Various 
terms were employed for the purpose, such as majnun (mad or one pos¬ 
sessed by a jinn or evil spirit), maftun (maniac or one who had gone off his 
head), mashur (betwitched or under the spell of sorcery), etc. These expres¬ 
sions were more or less coterminous; for madness, according to the pre¬ 
vailing Arab notion, was essentially the result of the influence of an evil 
spirit (a wicked jinn) or of the spell of sorcery. Closely related to this allega¬ 
tion was the allegation that the Prophet had strayed from the right and tradi¬ 
tional course of conduct and had been misguided. "And they say:", points 
out the Qur’an, "O you on whom the recital has been sent down, you indeed 
are mad." (15:6) = ( v ^ JUi ijJtij 

"Behold the transgressors say: "You follow none but a man bewitched." 
( 1 7:47)= ( t V: W ) ^ O jU foi l ijyu ij... ^ 


"And the unbelievers almost smite you with their looks when they hear 
the recital (Qur’an), and say:' Verily he is mad." ( 68 : 51 )= 

' * 5 " t 9 9 . 

( 0 >: *\ A ) d jSjJ\ IL*J dli jaJj-J Ojj 


The combination of the unbelievers' stem look with their ascription of 
madness to the Prophet, as described in the last passage, indicates that their 
allegation in this instance was more an outcome of their astonishment and 
disapproval than of their conviction that he was really mad. In any case the 
Qur’an refers to this allegation on the unbelievers' part at a number of pla¬ 
ces 2 by way of denying and refuting it as well as by way of reassuring the 
Messenger of Allah of the sublimity of his character and conduct. The alle¬ 
gations were so manifestly absurd and so evidently belied by the soundness 
of his mind and consistency of his words and deeds both before and after his 


1. See also Q. 16:35 and 6:148. 

2. See also Q. 26:27; 37:36 and 44:14. 
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call, as was clear to all those who knew him or came in contact with him, 
that no lengthy argument was needed to refute them. Hence the Qur’an's 
denials are short and incisive. "Do they not reflect (a little)", says the 
Qur’an, "that their companion is not afflicted with madness? He is but a 
clear wamer". (70:184)= VJ y> 01 LU- ja u ^ji^> 

"Or do they say: 'He is possessed'? Rather he has brought them the< ^ Ai: v • > 
truth." (23:70) V *: Y J-! Oj )yu ^ 

Similarly, to the unbelievers' allegation that the Prophet had gone astray 
the Qur’an declares: "Your companion has not gone astray, nor is he mis¬ 
led." (53:2)= u ^"Verily it is your Lord Who knows best 

who has strayed from His path, and it is He Who knows best those who are 
on the path of guidance." (68:7 & 16:125)= yj*ystX o^!)> 
2 "Say, if I have gone astray, then I stray only to the detriment of my 
own self; but if I have received guidance, then it is because of what my Lord 
communicates to me ..." (34:50)= ui Js. J^i cJUU oi JS )p> 

^ J\ The Qur’an also points out more than once that such allegations 
of madness and insanity were hurled at the previous Prophets too. "Thus did 
no Messenger come to those before them but that they said: 'He is a sorcerer 
or one possessed (51:52)= ^ o f\ L- ijJV3 VJ J y j>\ U ur 

(Ot: ) 

(b) The allegation of being a sorcerer , a poet and a soothsayer: It would 
be seen from the last mentioned passage that the Prophet was called also a 
sorcerer. The shift from the allegation of his being under the spell of sorcery 
(mashur) to his being himself a sorcerer ( sahtr ) was doubtless due to the per¬ 
suasive quality and bewitching linguistic beauty of the texts of revelation he 
had been giving out. For, while the appellation of sahir (sorcerer) was being 
applied to him, the only unusual performance of his which could justify the 
description was the giving out of the texts of the revelation. And it was these 
that were often characterized by his opponents as sihr (magic or sorcery). 
The Qur’an’s reference to this allegation of the unbelievers is equally clear. 
"Is it a matter of wonderment to men", it says, "that we have sent Our reve¬ 
lation to a man from among themselves?....(But) the unbelievers say: 'This 


1. Similar in terms are Q. 23:25; 34:8; 34:46; 52:29; 68;2 and 81:22. 

2. Almost similar in wording is Q. 6:117. 

3. See also Q. 23:25; 26:27; 51:39. 
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(man) is indeed an evident sorcerer."' (10:2)= 


14* 01 Jli-01 Lpft- ^UJ 

"And they wonder that a wamer has come to them from amongst them¬ 
selves. And the unbelievers say, this is a sorcerer, telling lies!" (38:4)= 

( i : TA) <4 oUT y 1 —’ 1 LlI* OjjA^Jl Jli j jJu* oi \y»fS- 3 <^> 

"So when the truth came to them from Us they said: ‘This indeed is evi¬ 
dent sorcery." (10:76)= y»—1 'A_a ou^Jli Ox* j)-\ Uli 

"And when the truth came to them, they said: 'This is sorcery and we 
reject it." (43:30)= ^ o 3j ls <o \i\ 3 ^ ixi» I_>Ui tlj 1 

The reference to the allegation of the Prophet's being a poet is no less 
emphatic. "And they say: 'Are we to give up our gods for the sake of a poet, 
one possessed?" (37:36)= (tvrv) t/jU u_,i o Jyu 3 ^ 

"We have not taught him versifying, nor is it appropriate for him. This 
(revelation ) is but a recital, a Qur’an, evident and clear!" (36:69)= 


4 ctr* J yt 01,4 uj Uj j *.iJI U_j 4 

"Therefore proclaim (Allah's praises); for you are not by your Lord's 
grace a soothsayer, nor one possessed. Or do they say, 'A poet! We await a 
calamity for him in the course of time.' Say: 'You wait; I too, along with 
you, am of those awaiting." (52:29-31) 


Jt'f 'j-a* y Ji * 4 j joj y> j jijL f i * J _pv» 51 j aLj **«« c-ii Ui £ 4i ^ 

(ft-T V «T ) j* 


The Qur’an very categorically declares: "And it is not the saying of a 
poet; little do you believe; nor the saying of a soothsayer; little do you take 
admonition. (It is) something sent down from the Lord of all the worlds." 
(69:41-43)= 


‘t'j J* J t'j* * £ 5M* O*' 5 ’ J & * 


CijiAjfi U 5Lli y> Li JjAj yt Uj -y 

(tr-t 5 :nA > 


The Qur’an also points out the characteristics of a poet in contradistinc¬ 
tion to those of a Prophet. 2 

(c) Ridicule and sarcasm: Another method adopted by the Prophet's 
opponents was taunting him and the Muslims, holding them up to public 


1. See also Q. 10:76; 11:17; 21:5; 27:13; 34:43; 37:15; 46:7; 54:2; 61:6 and 74:24. 

2. Q. 26:224-226. 
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ridicule and scoffing at the various teachings of Islam, particularly the idea 
of resurrection, judgement and life after death. The sources specifically men¬ 
tion the following persons as the principal ridiculers of the Prophet and the 
Muslims. 1 

1. Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah (of Banu Makhzum ) 

2. Al-Aswad ibn al-Muttalib ’Abu ZanTah (of Banu Asad) 

3. Al-Aswad ibn ‘Abd Yaghuth ibn Wahb (of Banu Zuhrah) 

(This man was the Prophet's maternal cousin) 

4. Al-Harith ibn Qays (also called Ibn al-‘Antalah or ‘Aitalah, of Banu 

Sahm) 

5. Al-‘As ibn al-Wa’il (of Banu sahm) 

A 

Besides these persons ’Abu Lahab, Al-Hakam ibn Abi al-‘As and Malik 
ibn al-Talatilah ibn Ghabshan also are mentioned as prominent ridiculers. 2 

Initially, the Prophet's modest position in the society was made a point of 
attack and mockery by the unbelievers."When they see you", states the 
Qur’an, "they treat you but in mockery (saying):' Is this the one whom Allah 
has sent as a Messenger? He would indeed have misled us from our gods, 
had we not patiently adhered to them..." 3 The unenvinable position of some 
of the converts who usually remained in attendance on the Prophet was 
similarly scoffed at. "Those in sin used to laugh at those who believed. And 
whenever they passed by them, used to wink at each other (in mockery). 
And when they returned to their own people, they would return jesting. And 
whenever they saw them, they would say, 'Verily these people have gone 
astray'." 4 

The most common item of their ridicule was the idea of resurrection and 
final judgement. "And those who disbelieve say (in ridicule): 'Shall we show 
you the man who imforms you that when you were completely disintegrated 


1. See for instance Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XIV, pp. 69-70, 71-72. 

2. See Subul al-Huda, II, Cairo, 1394 H.,p. 608 and Al-Baladhuri, ’Ansab al-'Ashraf 
I.,p. 154. 

3. Q. 25:41-42.= 

^ ... U5/jl ULaJ alS* aDI Cju <£Jill iJUkl Ij yjk dAijiSjij iijj 

4. Q. 83:29-32 = 

* , 

o| \jJV3 bjj * JN l j-UM bjj * ojj*U=j 1*4* blj * jjjJl j* IjilT \y f-\ 
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into pieces you will be created anew. He has indeed fabricated a lie against 
God, or is he under the spell of a spirit?..." 1 

"And they used to say: ’What! When we died and became dust and bones, 
would we really be raised up again? And our forfathers of old?" 2 It is 
reported that ’Umayyah ibn Khalaf or Al-‘As ibn Wa’il one day came to the 
Prophet with a piece of rotten bone, pressed it into dust between the hands 
and after blowing it towards the Prophet asked him whether he wanted to 
say that God would revive that bone and its original possessor into life. The 
Prophet replied in the affirmative. With reference to this incident 36:77-79 
was revealed. It says: 

ja J\i <uJU*- 

(V^-VV:Y'*\) jtjA Jjl UUJ! \ $ , ,n j J3 ^ 

"Does not man see that it is We Who created him from a drop? Yet lo! he is an open 
disputant. And he strikes an instance for Us, and he forgets his (own) creation. He 
says: ’Who can bring the bone into life when it is decomposed?’ Say: ’He Who 
created it for the first time will bring it into life (again); and He is the Omniscient of 
all the processes of creation." 3 

A good deal of the Qur’an is indeed devoted to bringing home the theme 
of resurrection and judgement. 

Another person, Al-Harith ibn Qays (no.4 above) used to remark that 
Muhammad (^) had indeed deceived himself and his companions by 
promising them that they would be raised up after their death. The fact is 
that, he used to stress, that all men are destroyed only by the passage of 
time. 4 A more heinous joke was cut by Al-‘As ibn Wa’il. He had some 
swords made by Kahbbab ibn al-Aratt, who was a swords-smith by pro¬ 
fession and who was one of the earliest converts to Islam. Al-‘As did not 
pay him the price of the swords and when he asked for it, told him tauntingly 
that when both of them were resurrected after death, he (Al-‘As) would pay 
it, adding that as he was in a far better material position in this world he 
would naturally be in the same position in the hereafter. 5 The two Aswads 

1. Q. 34:7-8 = 

2. Q. 56:47 = OjJjSM LJLI* y # 0 yyd* Wt Llj a e-j Ul y UTj Li* iJLjl jjJjij \ ytS*j 

3. See for instance Al-Tabari, Tafsir, pt. XXIII, pp. 30-31. 

4. Subul al-Huda, op.cit, III, 696. 

5. Bukhari, Kitab al-Tafsir, no. 4732, and Kitab al-Ijarah, no. 2275. 


j tJ o % jyA yt bis <Ui cl) ja 4 
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(nos. 2&3) used to tell their companions, when passing by the Muslims who 
were of small means, that they were then seeing the people who would be 
successors to the Roman and Persian empires and their treasures! 1 2 

Such scoffing and ridiculing on the unbelievers’ part, particularly their 
imputation of lying on the Prophet's part pained him very much. There are a 
number of passages in the Qur’an wherein Allah comforts and consoles him 
and advises him to persevere and have patience. "And have patience over 
what they say and avoid them in a dignified manner. And leave Me (to deal 
with) and the deniers (of the truth) possessing fortunes; and bear with them 
for a while." (73:10-11)= yu u 

"Verily we suffice you against the deriders." (15:95)= 

"We know indeed that what they say grieves you. They do not (really) belie 
you (as a person), but the transgressors in fact reject the signs of Allah (i.e. 
the revelation)." (6:33)= jr*JLlaJt j dbjA£> V ^ dJbj*J ^ ^ 

4 OjJbvfu 4l)l 

The Prophet is further told: "And the messengers before you too had 
been (similarly) dubbed as liars but they bore with patience the imputation 
of lying and were wronged till Our aid (and victory) came to them. Nothing 
can alter Allah’s words (dispensation). There have already come to you some 
of the accounts of the (previous) messengers." (6:34)= dUi j* ^ cJiS 

<jryJL*i jit J-ai j <Uil C.. ' JjL« U j~aj ^ ' "If U 

( rt:n> 

Nothing could be a clearer promise by Allah for the Prophet's ultimate 
success. Earlier in the same surah the Prophet is told: "And there indeed had 
been mocked Messengers before you; but those who mocked were hemmed 
in by the very thing they had mocked at." (6:10)= dUi j* 

\y\Z \* jjjjJu "Therefore let not their utterances 

grieve you. Surely We know what they conceal and what they disclose." 
(36:76)= ^ Uj u ui db pu yi ^ 


1. Al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, I, pp. 131-132; Subul al-Huda, op.cit, II, pp. 608. 

2. See also Q. 10:65; 16:127; 27:70. 




CHAPTER XXVI 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION: I. OBJECTIONS, 
ARGUMENTATION AND DEMAND FOR MIRACLES 


The unbelieving Makkan leaders organized themselves for opposing the 
Prophet in a more serious way as soon as he began to preach the truth openly 
at public gatherings and assemblages. The Quraysh leaders realized that 
mere ridiculing him or calling him mad, a poet or a sorcerer would not do. 
Hence they thought of more serious objections and argumentation. 

[. OBJECTION AND ARGUMENTATION 


The most frequent objections centred round the question, how could a 
human being be appointed Allah's messenger? If Allah intented to send a 
messenger, why should an angel not have been despatched as such? Or, at 
least, why an angel should not have been attached as an assistant to or as a 
co-messenger with a human messenger? Then, if a man was after all to be 
Allah's messenger, why should Muhammad ) who had hitherto not been 
a prominent leader in the society and who lived a life of an ordinary indi¬ 
vidual with wife and children, conducting business, walking in the streets 
and markets, and eating and drinking like any other man — why should such 
an ordinary individual have been chosen as Allah's messenger? Why, 
instead, was not a prominent leader of either Makka or Taif sent as Allah's 
messenger? 

The unbelieving leaders asked these questions not for arriving at the truth 
but as points of propaganda to dissuade the common man from following the 
Prophet. The Qur’an is replete with references to such objections of the 
Makkan leaders. Some of the relevant passages run as follows: 


(1) * [jjJti dJUU 4-Jl J jil jJ ^ jrL JjJt JU \ jJl3j 

(A-V: T 0 ) *>U-j *^1 0ja-ii OJ d Jl3j JjTL <0 j\ jS *Jl ^LL> 

’’And they said: 'What sort of a messenger is this, who eats food and walks in the 
market? Why has not an angel been sent down to him to become a warner along with 
him? Or, why has not a treasure been bestowed upon him, or a garden given to him, 
wherefrom he derives his provision?' And the transgressors said: 'You follow none 
but a man bewitched.'" (25:7-8) 


(2) J±i U_J> U UaSt frUX. \jiJSj I jjiS 5UI J\ij# 

j ^ ^ / j ^ 

(Yi-Tf: pgii* \js^ jd j * tiy.jXi It U JTt. 
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"And the chiefs of his people who disbelieved and denied the meeting in the here¬ 
after (i.e. Day of Judgement) and on whom We bestowed the good things of this life 
said: 'He is no more than a man like yourselves ; he eats of what you eat and drinks 
of what you drink. If you obeyed a man like yourselves you would be sure losers." 
(23:33-34) 

(3) ( f: T \ j j*lJ\ ii-lA Ja ^ 

"...And they concealed their private consels — those who transgressed (saying): 'Is 
this exept a man like yourselves? Will you get into the sorcery while you see it?" 
(21:3) 

(4) ( A: fA ) 

"Has the recital (revelation) been sent down on him, of all of us?" (38:8) 

(5) ( T \: i T ) <L&. j* J ^ ^ ^ 

"And they said: "Why is not this Qur’an sent down to a leading man in either of the 
two towns (i.e. Makka and Ta’if) ?" (43:31) 

(6) <^ ... l* \ j > OIT IjjJJi <JV5j 

"And those who disbelieved said of those who believed: "Were it (the revelation) a 
good thing they would not have preceded us in accepting it..." (46:11) 

The Qur’an's (and therefore the Prophet's) replies to these objections 
were brief and to the point. Thus, with reference to the question of whether a 
human being could be Allah’s messenger it was said that this was no novelty 
with Muhammad (0); all the previous Prophets and Messengers were 
human beings, eating and drinking and conducting family life as well as 
engaging themselves in the affairs of the world. None of them was an 
immortal being. Also, each Prophet was raised from among the same people 
amidst whom he preached. In no case was he a stranger coming from an 
unknown place. Regarding the question why an angel was not sent as Allah's 
messenger it was pointed out that if the world was inhabited by angels, liv¬ 
ing and moving about there like human beings, an angel would have been 
sent as a messenger. Moreover, if an angel messenger was to be sent to 
human beings, he would in that case have been sent in the shape and form of 
human being, and that would have caused no less confusion. As regards the 
objection why a leading man of either Makka or Ta’if was not sent as Allah's 
messenger, it was pointed out that in saying so the unbelieving leaders did 
not mean that in that case they would have believed. Rather, their objection 
on this count was only an expression of their scepticism about Allah's reve¬ 
lation. Moreover, prophethood and revelation are Allah's special favours; He 
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knows best on whom to bestow them. The unbelieving leaders were neither 
the owners of those favours, nor could they arrogate to themselves the right 
to apportion them according to their likes and dislikes. Some of the Qur’anic 
passages containing these replies are as follows: 


(1) ( V* £ *\ > <^ ... U Ji 

"Say: 'I am no novelty in being of the messengers..." (46:9) 


( 2 ) V \X~*r hr V yiS d\ JJt JaI y VI dlL 3 UL»j! Uj 

(A-V: Y ^ ji I y\S Uj I 

"We did not commission as messengers before you anyone exept men, sending reve¬ 
lation to them. Ask the people of the scripture if you do not know this. Nor did We 
make them of bodies that ate no food; nor were they exempt from death." (21:7-8) 1 


(3) (> .y \! viUj j* U j 

"Nor did We despatch messengers before you, sending revelation on them, except 
men from among the people of the same habitations..." (12:109) 

(4) j>yi\ J Otf jJ Ji * V>-j \j±* -0)1 dJujt »jJV3 ol V| l» Oi ^Ldt Uj } 

( ^ o - ^ : >V)<^V j—»j t&U 5-U-Jl tJjJ tiyZs JU 

"It did not prevent men from believing when the guidance came to them except that 
they said (wondered): 'Has Allah sent a man as messenger?' Say: 'If there were 
angels on the earth moving about contentedly there, We would surely have sent 
down from the heavens an angel as a messenger." (17:94-95) 

(5) U 4-1 ;U» J \£l* 4,1 jlj 

"And if We made an angel a messenger (unto human beings), We would 
have shaped him as a man and thereby would have surely confused them 
about which they are in confusion." (6:9) 



JOAt Jjfi LiJj! I ^ f vtbj 


"Is it they who distribute the mercy of your Lord? It is We Who have apportioned 
among them their livelihood in the life of this world and have raised some of them 
above others in ranks, that some may take others in service; but the mercy of your 
lord (i.e. the special mercy of Prophethood and revelation) is better than what they 
amass." (43:32) 


This last ’ayah is in reply to the unbelievers' obejection, mentioned in the 
'ayah preceding it (43:31), as to why a leading man of Makka or Ta’if was 
not commissioned as Allah's massenger. 


1. See also Q. 13:38. 
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The unbelievers raised objections also against the nature of Qur’an, deny¬ 
ing its revelation by Allah. Thus, besides calling the Prophet a poet, a kahin 
(soothsayer) and s ahir (magician) they accused him of his having himself 
fabricated or composed the texts and also alleged that he was taught or 
instructed by another person or persons, that someone else had dictated the 
texts to him or written them for him which he committed to memory and 
gave out as revelations. These aspects of their objections have already been 
dealt with. 1 

It may be observed that the various objections and allegations of the 
unbelievers were not only untrue and untenable but also inconsistent and 
contradictory. Thus, if the Prophet had been mad or insane, as alleged, he 
could not have been a poet or a soothsayer; if he was a poet, he could not 
have been a soothsayer or a sorcerer, for the utterances of the latter were 
very much different from the nature of compositions a poet was wont to 
make. Again, if the Prophet himself had facbricated or composed the texts of 
the Qur’an, it would be illogical to say that someone else had dictated the 
texts to him or had written them for him; and if someone had done that for 
him, it would have been impossible for him to claim Allah's messengership 
and reciept of revelation from Him without running the risk of being 
exposed and contradicted by those alleged helpers. In fact, with reference to 
such inconsistencies of the unbelievers the Qur’an very pithily points out to 
the Prophet: "Look! How they strike similitudes for you! Thus they go 
astray and cannot find a way." (17:48)= 

j jH.’ii'..*! yj Iy kill 1 y oLT JaH # 

"Rather they denied the truth when it came to them. Hence they were in a 
confused state." (50:5)= ^ py s'Jr? 4 \y.X J> $ 

The various objections of the unbelievers and the Qur’anic replies to 
them also illustrate the fact that the revelations were given out to the people 
as soon as they came to the Prophet. Indeed, it would have been meaningless 
to withhold the revelations from the public for any length of time, for a good 
deal of them were revealed on the occasion of or in relation to the unbelie¬ 
vers' objections. 

The Quraysh leaders did not stop by making only the above-mentioned 
objections. They also put a number of questions to the Prophet and sought 


1. Supra, pp. 265-274, 621-622. 
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the opinions of those who were better informed than they to ascertain the 
genuineness of his claim. It is reported that the Quraysh leaders sent two of 
their men, Al-Nadr ibn Al-Harith and ‘Uqbah ibn Abi Mu’ayt, to the Jewish 
rabbis at Madina to ask their opinion about the Prophet. 1 The two men went 
there, gave the rabbis a description of the Prophet and his activities and 
asked their opinion about him. In reply they suggested to the Quraysh del¬ 
egates that they test the Prophet by asking him about three things, namely, 
about "the group of young men with a strange story" (i.e. 'Ashab al-Kahf, 
people of the cave), "the world traveller" (i.e. Dhu al-Qarnayn) and about ed¬ 
it uh (spirit, soul), adding that if he gave correct replies to these questions, he 
was a genuine Prophet; if not, he was an imposter. The two men returned to 
Makka and informed the leaders about the rabbis' suggestions. Accordingly 
the Quraysh leaders went to the Prophet and asked him about the three sub¬ 
jects. He promised to give them a reply on the following day, without adding 
"If Allah wishes" (in sha’ Allah). It so happened that no w ahy came to him 
for a couple of weeks. This made him very sad while the Quraysh leaders 
did not fail to exploit the situation and starting taunting the Prophet for 
having failed to give them a reply as he had promised. At the end of some 
two weeks, however, surat al-Kahf (NolS) was revealed to him. It contained 
a description and the replies on the subjects. The 23rd and 24th ‘ayahs of the 
surah contained also a mild rebuke for the Prophet for his having forgotten 
to add in sha ’Allah when he promised a reply to the Quraysh leaders. 2 The 
replies given to the questions did not of course satisfy the latter who con¬ 
tinued their opposition as before. 

II. DEMAND FOR MIRACLES AND UNUSUAL FEATS 

Closely related to their argumentation was the unbelievers' demand for 
the performance of miracles and other unusual feats by the Prophet. 3 As in 
the case of their objections, this demand for miracles also was made not with 
a view to seeking the truth but with the hostile intention of ridiculing and 
discomfiting the Prophet. They asked the Prophet from time to time to per- 


1. Ibn Hisham, I, 300-308. See also Al-Qurtubi, Tafstr, X, 346 ff. 

2. See Al-Tabari, Tafsir, pt.XV, p. 228; Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, X, pp. 384-385. 

3. See for instance Q. 6:37; 6:124; 13:7 and 29:50 
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form various types of miracles, as was done by some of the previous Proph¬ 
ets. Ibn Ishaq gives the repport of Ibn ‘Abbas about one occasion which says 
that on one evening, after sun-set, the Quraysh leaders, ‘Utbah and Shaybah, 
sons of RabT 4 ah, Abu Sufyan ibn Harb, Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith, ’Abu al- 
Bakhtari ibn Hisham, Al-Aswad ibn al-Muttalib ibn Asad, Zam‘ah ibn al- 
Aswad, Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, ’Abu Jahl, ’Abd Allah ibn ’Abi ’Umayyah, 

A 

Al-‘As ibn Wa’il, Nubayh and Munabbih, sons of Al-Hajjaj, Umayyah ibn 
Khalaf and others assembled in the Ka‘ba compound and sent for the 
Prophet in order to talk to him and to settle the affair with him. The Prophet, 
thinking that the leaders might have been inclined to listening to the message 
of Islam, instantly presented himself before them. As he came to them they 
addressed him first by accusing him of his having abused their religion, gods 
and forefathers, caused dissension in the society and set at naught their aims 
and ambitions. They then told him that if in doing so his intention was to 
gain honour and position in the society and to amass wealth, they were ready 
to offer him as much wealth as would make him the wealthiest man in 
Makka, to accept him as their leader and even to make him their king, if 
only he abandoned his mission. Or, if he was suffering from any mental ail¬ 
ment, they would make all efforts and would expend their wealth in pro¬ 
curing a suitable treatment for him. To these proposals the Prophet calmly 
replied that it was none of his intention to attain wealth and position, nor 
was he suffering from any aliment. He was but a Messenger of Allah, with a 
book revealed to him, to warn them against Allah's retribution if they per¬ 
sisted in their wrong path and to give them the good tidings of His rewards 
and favours if they adopted a reformed life, adding that it would be their 
good fortune if they accepted Allah's message and his advice; if not, he 
would wait patiently till Allah decided between him and them. 1 

Thereupon the Quraysh leaders told him that if he did not accept their 
proposals he should at least do a favour to them. They said that there was no 
country like theirs wherein life was harder, with no plain land and no water. 
If he was truly Allah’s messenger, he should ask his Lord to remove the bare 
hills and mountains from the land, transform it into plain fields, causing riv¬ 
ers and springs to gush forth therein, as in Syria and Iraq. He should also ask 
his Lord to resurrect their dead ancestors, particularly their great Shaykh 

1. Ibn Hisham, 295-298/ Ibn Ishaq, Al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, 197-199 Ibn Kathir, Al - 
Bidayah wa al-Nihciyah, I, 49-51. Tafsir, V, 115-117. 
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Qusayy ibn Kilab, so that they could testify in the Prophet's favour and thus 
they be convinced of his position as truly Allah's messenger. At this the 
Prophet said that he was not commissioned by Allah to perform those deeds, 
but only to deliver His message to them. He repeated that it would be their 
good fortune if they accepted the message; if not, he would patiently wait till 
Allah decided between him and them. 1 

The Quraysh leaders next told the Prophet that if he was not willing to do 
them the favour they asked for, he should at least ask his Lord to better his 
own position and to relieve him of the need for earning his own livelihood 
by going about in the markets like any other individual. He should ask Allah 
to provide him with fruit orchards, palaces and treasures of gold and silver, 
commensurate with his position as Allah’s Messenger. The Prophet replied 
that he would never ask Allah for all those things, nor was he sent for that 
purpose. He was simply a wamer and giver of good tidings. If they accepted 
the message, he reiterated, it would be their good fortune; if not, he would 
wait patiently till Allah decided between him and them. 2 

Persisting in their obstinacy the Quraysh leaders next told the Prophet 
that they would never believe in him unless he caused the sky to fall in 
pieces upon them, as he claimed Allah could do by way of retribution. To 
this statement the Prophet replied that that was up to Allah, if he willed so to 
deal with them, He could do it to them. Thereupon the Quraysh leaders 
tauntingly questioned him: Did his Lord not know that they would be sitting 
with him and asking him all that they had asked, and informed him in 
advance what he should tell them and what he would do to them if they did 
not accept what he had brought to them? They added that they had indeed 
come to know that a man of Al-Yamamah named Al-Rahman prompted him 
(the Prophet) and told him that they would never believe in Al-Rahman. 
"We have thus rebutted all your pretensions, O Muhammad", they told him 
in fine, "and we shall never let you alone with what you have done to us, 
until you destroy us, or we destroy you." 3 

As the Prophet then stood up to leave them, ‘Abd Allah ibn ’Abi 
’Umayyah ibn al-Mughirah, who was a cousin of the Prophet's, being a son 
of ‘AtTkah bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, stood up with him and addressed him 
thus:" O Muhammad, your people made certain proposals to you but you did 
not accept them. Next they asked you to perform some deeds whereby they 
could be sure of your position in relation to Allah, as you claim, and believe 

1. Ibid. 2. Ibid. 3. Ibid. 
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you and follow you. You did not do that. Then they asked you to obtain for 
yourself something whereby they could know your distinction and primacy 
over them and your position with Allah. You did not do it. They then asked 
you to hasten upon them some of the retributions wherewith you threaten 
them; but you did not do even that. By Allah, I will never believe in you 
unless you take a ladder and climb into the sky, while I look on, and then 
return with a complete book along with four angels who would testify that 
you are what you say you are. Even then I think I should not believe you." 
With this remark ‘Abd Allah ibn ’Abi ’Umayyah left him and the Prophet 
returned to his family with a dejected mind for the leaders’ refusal to accept 
the truth and their estrangement from him. 1 


The Qur’an refers to such demands of the unbelievers in a number of pas¬ 
sages, particularly in 17:90-93 which runs as follows: 

IgLiU- J jl * sft\ J* u If* dU j*y J tjJtej 

j\ ja viii j\ l JuS UJk- US' j\ * I 

^ ^ J* Jfi UliS' U-U J yj 'f* dli ) ja}> *UJt Iff 

>v> 


"And they said: 'We shall never believe you until you cause a spring to gush forth for 
us from the earth or there comes into existence for you a garden of date-palms and 
grape vines wherein you cause rivers to burst forth and flow in streams; or you cause 
the sky to fall in pieces upon us (as punishment) as you assert; or bring Allah and the 
angels face to face with us; or there comes into existence for you an ornamented 
house of gold, or you go up into the sky, and (even then) we shall not believe in your 
going up till you bring down on us a (solid) book we can read (from).' Say:' Glory to 
my Lord. Am I aught but a human being, a messenger?" 

The passage is graphic enough to enable us to understand the nature of 
the unbelievers’ demands even without reference to the report mentioned 
above. More remarkable is the reply given to their demands. It emphasizes 
that the Prophet was no more than a human being, only commissioned with 
divine message but claiming no divine attribute nor any supernatural power. 
It also underscores the peculiar nature of the unbelievers' notion of a Prophet 
or Messenger of Allah. 


The above quoted passage also shows that the unbelievers even 
demanded that Allah Himself should appear before them to testify to the 
truth of the Prophet's claim. This demand was similar to what some of 


1. Ibid. 
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Prophet Musa's community said: "...We shall never believe you until we see 
Allah manifestly." (2:55)= (oo: y> <^...5^ ja$> J... The reply 

to this sort of demand is contained in 6:103 and 42:51 wherein it is clearly 
stated that it is not for human beings in this life to see Allah, nor to hear him 
speak face to face. 

Reference has already bene made to the unbelievers' demand for angels 
being sent as messengers. 1 It appears from ibn ‘Abbas's report and from Q. 
17:90-93 that they demanded the presentation of angels also as witnesses for 
the Prophet and revelation. That the unbelievers also asked for bringing their 
dead ancestors back into life so that they could testify to the truth of 
resurrection and life after death is specifically mentioned in 44:34-36 as 
follows: 

"Indeed these people say: 'There is naught but our first death and we shall not be 
raised again. So bring our fathers (back) if you are truthful." 

To such demands for proofs or "signs" ( ’ayat) the Qur’an, and therefore 
the Prophet, gave appropriate and correct replies. Indeed most of the Mak- 
kan part of the Qur’an and also a considerable portion of the Madinan part 
deal with the unbelievers' denial of risalah (messengership), wahy (reve¬ 
lation) and ba l th (ressurection and life after death) on the one hand, and their 
demands for "signs" or proofs (’ayat) in support of those facts, on the other. 
If we analyze the Qur’anic replies to these demands the following facts 
emerge: 

First, it is stated very clearly that the power and competence to perform 
"miracles" belong solely to Allah, if any previous Prophet did come forward 
with a miracle, he did it specifically by Allah's leave and enabling him to do 
so. The Prophet's themselves were no more than human beings, possessing 
no supernatural power. '...And it was never possible for any Messenger to 
bring a 'sign' except by Allah's leave and enabling ..." (40:78; 13:38)= 

^dty V] hi lj jl d\ Joir Uj... 

"Say: 'Verily 'signs' rest with Allah; I am only a clear wamer" (29:50)= 

Jib Uf uflj-0JI ... 

"Say Allah has certainly the power to send down a 'sign'; but most of 
them do not know." (6:37)= ^ o V bw J j-j oi d\ JS... 


1. Supra, pp. 627-629. 
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The instances of "miracles" on the part of some previous Prophet's, as 

A 

given in the Qur’an, further illustrate this fact. Thus Prophet ‘Isa (Jesus), 
peace be on him, performed the "miracles" of bringing a clay figure of bird 
into life, healing the blind and the lepers, etc., "by Allah's leave" (*Ui oiL). 1 
The case of Musa, peace be on him, is more instructive. He throws his stick 
by Allah's command; but as it turns into a moving snake he is frightened and 
holds back. Therefore Allah again commands him: "Seize it and be not 
afraid; We shall make it return to its former state." 2 When, therefore, 
Muhammad (0) stated in reply to the Makkans' demand for specific 
"miracles" that he was no more than a man, a mere Messenger, he in fact 
only emphasized the true nature and source of miracles. He did not refuse to 
perform any miracle. There was no question of his refusing; for it was not 
within his own power and competence to perform any. 

Secondly, the unbelievers demanded the performance of the unusual acts, 
as specified by them, not out of their sincere desire to ascertain the truth but 
out of obstinate disbelief and evil motive of discomfiting the Prophet. 
Hence, even if their demands had been acceded to, they would have rejected 
the performances as "sorcery" or on such other pretexts. Their attitude is 
very correctly portrayed by the Qur’an as follows: "Even if We had sent 
down on you a book written on parchment so that they could touch it with 
their hands, the unbelievers would have cerainly said: 'This is nothing but 
obvious magic." (6:7)= 

jrw» L, 01 \j jjjjl JliJ ^gjJbL f ^ LOsS* dJU^- L) ji jJj <§> 

"And even if We opened out to them a gate from the sky and they were to 
continue ascending therein, they would surely have said: 'Verily our eyes 
have been intoxicated; nay, we have been bewitched by sorcery." (15:1.4- 
15)= 


OJj U jA~a>\ O \xl IjJUJ * dyrJ*j O ja jij 

(\o-\ i:> 0) 


"And if their spuming is hard on you so that you would, if you could, seek a 
tunnel into the earth or a ladder into the sky and thus bring them a "sign" (it 
would be of no avail). If Allah so willed, He could get them together on gui¬ 
dance. So be not of those who are ignorant!" (6:35)= 


1. Q. 3:49. 

2. Q. 20:19-21. 
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<d!t 5-ti) |J j AjLLj ^3 UL ji ^3 U& ^icJ ol Ol3 j£-\ dXJU' 01$ jlj <Jf> 

( r 6 : ^ Orvl^-l^-l J* ji 1 gfi'vf ' 


"And they swore their strongest oaths by Allah that if a sign came to them 
they would certainly believe by it. Say: 'Signs are with Allah'. And what 
should make you realized that even if it came, they would not believe?... 
And even if We did send angels unto them, and the dead spoke to them and 
brought together before them all things face to face, they would not be the 
ones to believe, unless Allah willed so; but most of them are ignorant." 
(6:109,111)= 


O 5 .U- iil Igjt pS jk^j Uj <UJl jup c—Ur 1 J-3 Uj Jj 0V ^ g- .** \p 

l^ujJ IjJir U ^ ^ J 5-^—111! Uji Uii jJj. dysji'i 

( ^ ^ ^ ^1 0 \ 3 * 1)1 01 V ' 


"And even though there were a Qur’an wherewith the mountains were 
moved and the earth cleft assunder or the dead made to speak (it would have 
been the same). Rather, the command is with Allah in all affairs..." (13:31)= 

( T ^ ^ T ) ... U v *.9 r j* Vi a!) Jj ^JS jl M C**!a3 jl JLM Aj O j*** Ul* j3 01 jJj p 


Thirdly, the fact that the unbelievers' demands for the performance of 
acts apecified by them were not met does not mean that they were not shown 
appropriate and convincing "signs" or "miracles". On the contrary, they were 
provided with all sorts of miracles — intellectual, physical and historical — 
except those they specifically demanded, and that for reasons mentioned 
below. As regards the intellectual miracle, it was pointed out that the Qur’an 
itself was (and is) a sufficient miracle. "And is it not enough for them that 
We have sent down to you the Book which is recited unto them? Verily 
there is in it mercy and reminder for a people who believe." (29:51)= 




Indeed the Qur’an is an abiding miracle in three important respects. It was 
given out by a person who acknowledgedly had not received any formal edu¬ 
cation and who, even according to the unbelievers' own admission, was him¬ 
self incapable of producing the text so that they sometimes characterized it 
as evident magic j^*>) and at other times alleged that he had been 
prompted or dictated by others. It is also a miracle in respect of its contents. 
Among other things it contains statements about the facts and secrets of 
nature that are becoming clear to man only with the progress of scientific 
knowledge and that could not have been stated by any individual on the 
basis of the then existing human knowledge. Again, the Qur’an is a lin- 
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guistic miracle in respect of its inimitable diction, style of expression and 
presentation of the themes and facts. Not for nothing does it repeatedly 
throw out challenges for anyone to come up with anything like it. 

Along with this intellectual miracle, physical miracles also were pro¬ 
vided. There are reports informing us that the Prophet performed, with 
Allah's leave and authorization, some other miracles from time to time. The 
most important in this series of physical miracles was the cleaving of the 
moon in two parts which was viewed by a number of on-lookers. This par¬ 
ticular miracle is reffered to in the Qur’an along with the usual reaction of 
the die-hard unbelievers as follows: "The hour (of reckoning) has drawn 
near; and the moon is split. But if they see a sign they say: 'A transient 
sorcery." (54:1 -2)= ^ V* ot j * jj-iitj ^>.® 

The performance was no "sorcery", but it was of course transient and 
experienced only by the viewers at the time. Therefore the Qur’an repeatedly 
draws attention to the continuous miracles and wonderous "signs" of Allah 
that exist all arround us — in nature, in the universe and in man and other 
creatures. The way reference is made to these 'signs' leaves no room for 
doubt that it is done in reply to the demand not only of the unbelievers of 
Makka but of all times for 'signs' and miracles. Thus, if the appearance of 
the moon in two equal parts was transient, its regular and repeated trans¬ 
formation through a specific period from the shape of a narrow leaf to a full 
circular form, and indeed its orbiting round the earth, are no transient fea¬ 
tures and no less wonderous. Nor are the sun and the moon accidental enti¬ 
ties. They have been created and subjected to a definite law and course for 
definite purposes and functions by the Lord of all creation, and that also for 
a specific time which is determined by and known to Him alone. Man's intel¬ 
lect and consciousness are repeatedly roused to such phenomena of the phy¬ 
sical world and each time it is emphasized that each phenomenon constitutes 
a wonderous "sign" of Allah. Of such numerous passages in the Qur’an the 
following may be cited as instances: 


jjt ||^ijA jk* of jU jaj * OjjJiaJ p£if lit ^ v-^tjS JA |Ot jaj 

O'j-U-Jt jlj- AiljU jaj * Ojj&i fjA J c~lSf slU'i ^ d\ 5^-jj J**rj 

*La3 ja ^ jUit j jtglJt j jJb Ailt* jaj * ^ '<* 0} jJf j 


Jf 




1. There are a number of authentic reports about the incident. See for instance Bukhari, 
nos. 3868-3871, 4864-4858; Muslim, nos. 2800-2803; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 448-450; Al- 
SuyutT, Al-Durr al-Manthur, V, pp. 669-671. 
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3jPO lil o J0j*i\j *U-Jl ^j85 Oi j*»j # OjIaaj ^C. dAJ 3 ^9 Oj l£ij* d*j 


"And it is of His signs that He has created you of soil, and lo, you are human beings 
dispersed (far and wide). And it is of His signs that He created for you mates (pairs) 
from among yourselves, that you may dwell in tranquility with them. And he has 
ordained love and kindness between you. Verily in that are sure signs for a people 
who reflect. And of his signs is the creation of the skies and the earth, and the vari¬ 
ations in your languages and in your colours. Verily in that are signs for a people 
who have knowledge. And of His signs are your sleeping by night and day and your 
seeking of His bounty (i.e. quest for livelihood). Verily in that are sure signs for 
those who heed. And of His signs is that He shows you the lightning by way of fear 
and hope; and He sends down from the sky water and therewith He gives life to the 
earth after it has been dead (barren). Verily in that are signs for a people who under¬ 
stand. And it is of His signs that the sky and the earth are in their positions by His 
command. Then when He calls you by a single call, lo, from the earth you come 
out." (30:20-25) 


JiJlj jlgJlj J-Jl fyti kj*i dU 'i ^ 0! O JT jaj 1&H\j 

^jSJ 4-jS| dJJ '3 ^9 Oj 4j jjl Jpyi\ ^9 U j *c>jAaju ^ jA J C.I ...mjS/ dAJ 8 ^ oj O 'j?x~~a 

( S T- S •: ^ ^ j 


"It is He Who sends down from the sky water for you, there is drink therefrom, and 
out of it (grows) vegetation (trees) in which you graze (your cattle). With it He pro¬ 
duces for you com, olives, date-palms, grapes and every kind of fruit. Verily there is 
in that a sure sign for a people who reflect. And he has subordinated the night and 
the day for you (your needs), and the sun and the moon (too). And the stars are in 
subjection by His command.Verily in that are sure signs for a people who under¬ 
stand. And all that He has scattered for you in this earth of different colours (types). 
Verily in that is a sure sign for a people who contemplate." (16:10-13) 


Ujkdj c—JJtj ja 1^-3 U«rj * L?- L*- jAj *4 hl\ JpjH\ ^ tytj 

jpjS m u igis' ^ jjSn iS Uj o j*j ja i yru * o j^\ ja 

dD '3 (J iJlj * 0 y^XA te\9 jlgJl 4 aa JJi ^ 4 ) b\ij * d Uj JAJ 

*}j yj&\ £jJj 01 l$J dyr 'j&- Jjli* 4_Ujd9 yjb\j * ^U)t j»jA\ jidij 

( t > -TT:T\ ) dlUJl p&ij* kU?- d\ ^ j * AUfi JT j jJl 


1. There are indeed a large number of such passages in the Qur'an drawing attention to 
the "signs” of Allah. See for instance Q. 6:95-99; 7:57-58; 10:67; 13:2-4; 16:65-67, 69, 79; 
17:12; 26:7-8; 28:86; 29:44. 
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"And a sign for them is the dead earth. We give it life and produce from it grain, so 
they eat of it. And We lay in it gardens of date-palms and grape-vines; and We cause 
springs to gush forth in it, that they may eat of its fruits. Their hands did not do it. 
Will they not then give thanks. Glory be to Him Who created all the pairs (of sexes) 
of what the land grows and of themselves and of what they do not know. And a sign 
for them is the night. We strip it of the day and lo, they are in darkness. And the sun 
moves on to its appointed time and place; that is the ordaining of the All-Mighty, the 
All Knowing. And the moon, we have appointed for it stages, till it reverts to the like 
of an old date-stalk. Neither is it for the sun to overtake the moon, nor can the night 
outstrip the day. And each floats along an orbit. And a sign for them is that We car¬ 
ried their progeny (through the deluge) in the laden ark." (36:33-41) 

Besides these "miracles" of creation and of the universe attention was 
drawn also to the instance of previous Prophets and the retribution that befell 
their respective peoples on account of their persistent disbelief and dis¬ 
obedience even after they had been provided with clear signs as demanded 
by them. These were cited as "standing signs" because knowledge and mem¬ 
ories of them were so universal and fresh and the scenes of destruction and 
ruins of those peoples were so vivid and well-known that no one could ques¬ 
tion the truth and miraculous nature of those events. Particular mention in 
this connection was made to the Prophets Musa (Moses), Nuh, Hud, Salih, 
Shu‘ay b and Lut (peace be on them) and the punishment of their respective 
peoples for their persistent disbelief and sins. Thus 26:60-67 gives an 
account of how Pharaoh and his followers rejected the truth even though 
Musa (p.b.h.) had shown them unmistakable 'signs' and how they were 
ultimately drowned while Musa and his followers escaped harm. It con¬ 
cludes by emphasizing: "Verily in that is a sure sign; but most of them do 
not believe" oir Uj hH dU S J oj ^>. The instance of Nuh (p.b.h.), his 

peoples' intransigence, the deluge and the saving of the believers on the Ark 
are referred to in 26:114-119 and ’ ayah 121 repeats the assertion: "Verily in 
that is a sure sign; but most of them do not believe." 1 Again, the instance of 

A 

Prophet Hud (p.b.h.) and his people, the ‘Ad, and the latter's destruction on 
account of their arrogance and rejection of the truth are refered to in 26:123- 
139; and it concludes with the same lesson: "Verily in that is a sure sign; but 
most of them do not believe." 2 The same lesson is repeated after a reference 
to Prophet Salih (p.b.h.) and the destruction of his people, the Thamud, in 

1. See also Q. 23:23-30; 29:14-15 and 54:9-15. 

2. See also Q. 29:38-40. 
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26:141 -159. 1 The reference to Prophet Lut (p.b.h.) and the exemplary 
punishment of his people is more pointed and it ends with the same empha¬ 
sis: "Verily in that is a sure sign; but most of them do not believe." 2 3 The 
scene of destruction of Lut's people to the south-east of the Dead Sea is so 
clearly visible even today that elsewhere in the Qur’an it is very appropri¬ 
ately stated: "We have indeed left thereof a clear sign for a people who 
understand" ^ isJdjfyA Similary with reference to the 

episode of the Deluge and the Ark, which is a universally acknowledged 
event of history, it is stated: "We have left it as a sign; so is there anyone to 
take admonition?" ^ /x* ja } Jdfif. 4 The use of the term tarakna 

(We left ISy) in these 'ayahs is very significant. It emphsizes the continuing 
and abiding nature of the "signs" connected with the incidents alluded to. 
Reference is made also to other Prophets as Shu’ayb (p.b.h.) and his people 
of Madayn, the "Companions of the Wood" CAshab al-’Aykah)\ and in each 
case the same emphasis is repeated: "Verily in that is a sure sign...." 5 

It may be noted that while the Makkan unbelievers were asking the 
Prophet to bring them a particular "sign", he was pointing out to them, 
through the Qur’an, the signs of Allah existing in the universe in and in their 
own environment. There was no evading of the issue in that approach; for, 
as it was clearly stated all through, "signs" or performance of miracles 
belonged solely to the power of Allah; the Prophets themselves had no such 
power. Indeed one of the purposes in relating the historical "signs" — the 
instances of former peoples' disobedience and the consequent retributions 
befalling them — was to bring home to the Makkan unbelievers that their 
demad for specified miracles was not being readily met because, like the 
other peoples, if they persisted in their disbelief even after they had been 
provided with the 'sign' asked for, Allah's wrath and retribution would imme¬ 
diately befall them without any respite. That would be only natural; because 
demand for a specified 'sign' constituted a challenge to Allah's power on the 
one hand and to the bona-fide of His messenger on the other. Hence, if the 
unbelievers persisted in their defiance and rejection of the truth after their 
challenge had been met, there would remain no alternative but to award 

1. See also Q. 27:45-52; 29:38. 

2. Q. 26:160-175. See also 15:57-75; 27:54-58; 29:31-35; 51:31-37. 

3. Q. 29:35. See also 51:37 which states: djibu *j\s. isjj 

4. Q. 54:15 

5. See Q. 29:36-37 and 26:176-191. 
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them the punishment due. This was an eventuality which Allah, in His 
omniscience and infinite mercy, did not intend for the Makkans and which 
the Prophet, in his kindness and consideration for his people, did not wish 
for them.That was the sole reason for not meeting the Makkans' demand for 
the 'sign' they asked for, though other miracles were indeed caused to hap¬ 
pen through the Prophet. 

This reason is very clearly stated in 17:59 which runs as follows: 


—J-j jj l*j I5SiLli i LjUj 0jJj^i 0) 


jj 01 Ua> Uj p 


"Nothing hinders Us from sending down the signs (i.e. the signs asked for) except 
that the former peoples treated them as false. We had given the Thamud people the 
she-camel as an eye-opener; but they treated her wrongfully. We do not send the 
‘signs’ (i.e, the signs specified) except as an ultimatum." (17:59) 


The punishment inflicted on the Thamud, though not specifically men¬ 
tioned, is clearly implied here. The same principle is enunciated in connec¬ 
tion with the reply given to the demand for a table set with meal made by the 
people of Jesus (p.b.h.) as follows: 


( ) ) o: o ) VjUp- y&> j*3 aUI 


"Allah said: I will send it down unto you; but whoever of you disbelieves after that, I 
will inflict upon him such a punishment as I have not inflicted on anyone among all 
the creations." (5:115). 


It may also be noted that the Prophet, far from avoiding the Makkan's 
demand for miracles, was rather eager to obtain their conversion even by 
Allah's providing them with the signs they asked for. This is indicated by 
6:35 quoted above, 1 which says that he would have even sought "a tunnel 
into the earth" or "a ladder into the sky" in order to bring them the desired 
sign. The same eagerness on his part is indicated in 26:3-4 which says: 


> • l^jJ I c<ilfl3 s-Lfc—Jl ijA ^ 01 # 







(i-r: Yn> 

"It may be that you are afflicted with grief that they do not become believers. If it 
were Our will, We could send down to them a sign from the sky to which their necks 
would bend in humility." (26:3-4) 


That the Prophet was eager for satisfying the Makkans with such a mir¬ 
acle as specified by them, and at the same time did not like to see a similar 


1. Q. Supra, pp. 636-637. 
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fate befall them as had befallen the previous peoples, is very well illustrated 
by the following report. The Makkan leaders once came to the Prophet and 
asked him to turn the Safa into a hill of gold if he really was Allah's Mes¬ 
senger. He intended to pray to Allah to grant their wish. Thereupon Allah 
informed him that their wish might be granted; but if they did not accept the 
truth even after that, Allah's retribution would immediately descend on them 
and they would not be given any respite. He was asked whether he preferred 
that eventuality to the alternative of giving them respite and a chance to 
reform. He preferred the second alternative. 1 

Such kindness and consideration for them, however, was only mis¬ 
understood by the unbelievers. In the intensity of their disbelief and out of 
sheer folly they persistently demanded of the Prophet to hasten on them 
Allah's wrath and retribution of which he had been warning them. The Qur’an 
repeatedly refers to these foolish demands on their part and provides appro¬ 
priate replies to them and guuidance to the Prophet. Thus 29:53-55 states: 


4 OjUju fg U JjAfj cJ- jaj ja ^ ' .<**> IkJi d\j 

(OO-df: Y^) 


"They ask you to hasten the retibution (on them). Had there not been a term 
appointed, the retribution would surely have befallen them. Certainly it would have 
come on them unawares. They ask you to hasten the reribution (on them). Verily the 
hell will encompass the unbelievers. That day the punishment will engulf them from 
above them and from below their feet; and He will say: Taste what you used to do." 
(29:53-55) 


Similarly 37:176-179 states: 


<m-wvrv)^Oj^ 

"Do they want Our retribution to be hastened (on them)? But when it befalls their 
arena, evil indeed will be the dawn for those who are warned. So turn away from 
them for a while and watch, for they will soon see (what awaits them)." (37:176- 
179) 


Again, 10:11 states: 




1. See the report in its various forms in Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, III, 47-48 (commentary on 
17:59). 
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"An if Allah were to hasten for men evil as they would have the good hastened for 
them, then would their term have been settled at once. But We leave those who do 
not exepect meeting Us to wander blindly in their transgression." (10:11) 

There are indeed other passages on the theme. 1 These all show the folly 
and unreasonableness of the unbelievers' demands on the one hand and the 
patience and forbearance with which they were being treated, on the other. 
The ultimate outcome only illustrates the Divine wisdom contained in the 
replies given to their demands. 


13:6; 22:47; and 38:16-17. 


1. See 6:58; 8:31-33; 



CHAPTER XXVII 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION: II. DISSUASION, ENTICEMENTS, 

VIOLENCE AND PERSECUTION 

Along with raising the above noted objections and engaging in argu¬ 
mentation with the Prophet the Quraysh leaders adopted other methods to 
frustrate his work and mission. They took steps to prevent people from lis¬ 
tening to him; they attempted to divert him from his course by dangling 
before him the prospects of wealth and leadership and otherwise by making 
offers of compromise; and, simultaneously, they carried on persecution and 
committed violence upon the converts to make them recant and revert to 
idolatry. They even made several attempts to kill the Prophet and thus put an 
end to his movement. 

I. DISSUASION 

As the hajj season approached after the beginning of "open call" the 
Quraysh leaders took steps to prevent the pilgrims and visitors from coming 
in contact with the Prophet who was sure to approach them and speak to 
them during that time. The Quraysh leaders realized that the allegation they 
had been making against the Prophet of his being mad, insane, a poet, a 
sorcerer, etc., were all untrue and that they had been making those allega¬ 
tions only for the sake of opposition. They were also aware that the various 
allegations were inconsistent. Hence they found it necessary to adhering to 
some specific and plausible allegation against the Prophet which might 
appear sensible to the piligrims and delegates coming from all Arabia. 
Therefore, in a meeting of the leaders, Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah urged 
them to adopt a uniform point of propaganda, telling them that if different 
persons spoke differently about Muhammad (gfc) they would simply contra¬ 
dict and neutralize the effects of one another's assertions. At this one person 
proposed that the Prophet should be described as a soothsayer. To this pro¬ 
posal Al-Walid objected, saying: "By Allah, he is no soothsayer. We have 
seen and heard many a soothsayer, but Muhammad's talks are not like 
theirs." In this way proposals for describing him as an insane person, a poet, 
etc. were one by one made and discarded on various grounds. Ultimately Al- 
Walid suggested that the nearest to what would appear to be reasonable was 
to describe the Prophet as a magician whose words brought about dissension 
in the society and created divisions between parents and their children, 
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between husbands and their wives and between men and their relatives. All 
agreed upon this plan. Accordingly, when the hajj season arrived the 
Quraysh leaders and their men took positions at the different points of entry 
into the city and as each individual or group arrived they warned them 
against the Prophet and asked them to keep away from him and never to pay 
any attention to his words. 1 

According to one view the Qur’anic passage 74:11-25 refers to this inci¬ 
dent, particularly to the role of Al-Walid ibn Al-Mughirah in planning the 
malpropaganda against the Prophet. 2 This manoeuvre of the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders, however, far from retarding the spread of Islam, rather helped its cause 
indirectly. Ibn Ishaq mentions specifically that as the hajj season of that year 
ended and the Arabs returned home the news of the appearance of the 
Prophet and the inklings of his message reached the nook and comer of 
Arabia. 3 

While the above mentioned plan was adopted by the Quraysh leaders 
especially for the hajj season, they did not totally stop their other allegations. 
They also constantly endeavoured to prevent the Makkans from listening to 
the Prophet’s discourses, especially his recitation of the Qur’an, which the 
Quraysh leaders realized exerted an enchanting influence on the listeners. 
Hence whenever the Prophet recited the Qur’an within the hearing of others 
the Makkan leaders and their agents created noise and raised a hue and cry 
to frustrate the effect of the recitation. The leaders in fact employed their 
men specifically for this work. These men usually followed the Prophet from 
place to place, created disturbances at the time of his recitation of the Qur’an 
and, for that purpose, often hemmed him in from right and left. The Qur’an 
refers to this manoeuvre of the unbelievers in a number of its passages. "And 
those who disbelieved said: 'Do not listen to this Qur'an; and talk at random 
in the midst of it (the recitation), so that you may overwhelm and overcome 
(it): "(41:26)= t %: t ^ aJ lydij I V \JSj )>). 4 

"What is the matter with the unbelievers that they rush on you (madly), 
from the right and from the left, in desultory crowds?" (70:36-37)= 

1. Ibn Hisham, 270-271; Ibn Ishaq, Al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, 150-152. 

2. Ibid., 271. See also Al-Quitubi, Tafsir, XIX, pp. 70-77. 

3. Ibn Hisham, 272. Ibn Ishaq's statement runs as follows: 

(oydl ^ 9fi i aUI J jAt jll dAJi ja jd\ ) 

4. See also Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXIV, 112-113 and Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 162-163. 
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YV-Y'X : V * ^ ji jU-iJl jP- j ju>J\ * ury*k^» dUJ \jj& jjj}\ JUi 1 

The unbelievers did not let the Prophet alone even while reciting the 
Qur’an at prayer in his house (or at Dar al-Arqam). If such recitation was 
heard from outside the house they hurried to abuse him and created noise so 
that others might not listen to the recitation. 1 2 3 4 It is reported that with refe¬ 
rence to such conduct of the unbelievers 17:110 was revealed. It directs the 
Prophet: ”... Do not raise your voice (too much) in prayer, nor lower it (too 
much), but adopt a middle course between them 

( ^ : W ) viAJ j ciUu j j $£ V j . .. 

Even after such afforts to prevent the people from listening to the Qur’an 
if anyone grew inquisitive about it and enquired of the leaders about its con¬ 
tent and purport they put the most adverse construction upon it and distorted 
its meaning in order to discourage the enquirer from paying any heed to it. 
Often they described the revelation as nothing more than tales and legends 
of the ancients The Qur’an refers to this practice of the unbe¬ 

lieving leaders and reminds them that by so doing they would be responsible 
not only for their own sin but also, partially, for the sin of those uninformed 
people whom they misled. "And when it is said to them: ’What is it that your 
Lord has sent down? ’They say: Tales of the ancients.’ Let them (thus) bear 
their own burdens in full, on the Day of Judgement, and also some of the 
burdens of those without knowledge whom they mislead..." (16:24-25= 

jjiJl jtjjl ja j ' . al l iMT Jjii liU ^ JJ bjj 

4 (Yo-Yi: 

"Those who distort Our signs (revelation ) are not hidden from Us. Is he who 
is cast into the fire (hell) better or he who comes safe on the Day of 
Resurrection? Do what you like. Surely He observes what you do." (41:40)= 

L IjJUpI '.all J>\j ja jJr jtJi ^ LJp dy&u ^ J jJLmJL 0] p 

( t *: t \ ) 4 CjJLju U 4j\ 

Another method to keep the people away from the Prophet was adopted 
by the Quraysh leaders on the suggestion of Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith. He poin- 

1. See also Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXIV, 84-85; Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, XVIII, 292-294 and Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, VIII, 255-256. 

2. Musnad, 1., 23, 215; Bukhari, no. 7490; Muslim, No. 446. 

3. Ibid . See also Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, V, 126-127; Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XV, 184-185. 

4. See also Q. 6:25; 8:31; 23:83; 25:5; 27:68; 46:17; 68:15 and 83:13. 
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ted out to them that their policy of calling the Prophet a poet, an insane per¬ 
son, a sorcerer, etc., was unsound, untenable and self-defeating; for he was 
neither a poet, nor an insane person, nor a sorcerer. Al-Nadr told them that a 
positive programme of diversion for the people should be drawn up such as 
providing them with alternative stories and tales of heroes like Rustam and 
Isfandiyar of Persia. The Quraysh leaders approved of the suggestion and 
engaged Al-Nadr to do the job. Accordingly he obtained a knowledge of 
those stories and started providing diversion for the people by telling those 
stories in versification. Whenever the Prophet finished addressing a gath¬ 
ering or reciting the Qur’an to them, Al-Nadr immediately stood up before 
them, recited his stories and concluded by asking the gathering in what ways 
was Muhammad (0) a better and more impressive speaker then he? 1 It is 
also reported that Al-Nadr engaged singing maids to attract people so that 
they did not listen to the Prophet’s preachings and recitation of the Qur’an. 

II. ENTICEMENTS AND ATTEMPTS AT COMPROMISE 


While the Quraysh leaders employed all the tactics to dissuade the people 
from listening to the Prophet they at the same time attempted to entice him 
away from his mission by offering him wealth, position and leadership. This 
they tried to do when they found that their enmity and opposition, instead of 
deterring him, only steeled his determination to disseminate his message and 
that it continued to gain ground, slowly but steadily. One instance of this 
manoeuvre on their part has been noted above in connection with their 
demand for various miracles. 2 Ibn Ishaq gives the report of another such 
attempt made by them, noting specifically that they did so when Hamzah 
(r.a.) embraced Islam and they saw that the number of the Prophet’s follow¬ 
ers was steadily increasing. 3 One day the Prophet was sitting alone in the 
Ka‘aba compound. ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah and other Quraysh leaders also were 
there in another part of the compound where they used to assemble. Thus 
finding an opportinity to talk to the Prophet in isolation ‘Utbah suggested to 
the Quraysh leaders that if they so approved he would go to Muhammad 
(0) and make him some offers of compromise, adding that he might accept 
some of the offers and thus refrain from his mission. The Quraysh leaders 
approved of ‘Utbah’s suggestion and authorized him to negotiate with the 


1. Ibn Hisham, 299-300. See also Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, XIV, 52. 

2. Supra, pp. 631-637. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 313. 
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Prophet. Understandably, the nature of the offers to be made to him were 
discussed and agreed upon. Accordingly ‘Utbah went to him and began his 
talk by addressing him affectionately and telling him that he indeed had a 
respectable position in the society by virtue of his ancestry, but that he had 
greatly stirred the society and caused dissension in it by his activities. As on 
the other occasion, this time also ‘Utbah told him that if in doing so his aim 
was to amass wealth or become a leader, they would give him all the wealth 
he desired and would also accept him as their leader, or even make him their 
king and would not transact any affair without his consent and approval. If, 
on the other hand, he was under the spell of any evil spirit, they would leave 
no stone unturned and would incur all the expences needed to get a cure for 
him. As he finished saying this the Prophet asked him whether he had any¬ 
thing more to say. He replied that he had said all that he had to say. There¬ 
upon the Prophet asked him to listen and recited unto him surah 41 ( Al - 
fussilat). ‘Utbah listened to the recitation with rapt attention. On finishing 
the recitation the Prophet prostrated himself and then, after raising his head, 
told ‘Utbah that that was what he (the Prophet) had to say in reply to his 
offers. He left the place in a thoughtful mood. As he approached the 
Quraysh leaders they observed amongst themselves that he was a changed 
man and that his countenance was not the same as that with which he had 
gone to Muhammad ). As ‘Utbah came to them they asked what was the 
matter with him. He calmly replied that he had never heard the like of what 
he had just heard from Muhammad (^). "By Allah”, continued ‘Utbah, "it 
is no poetry. O leaders of Quraysh, listen to me and take my advice. Let this 
man alone with his affair. By Allah, what I have heard of his words are full 
of a great message. If, then, the Arabs get the upper hand over him, you will 
have your work done without you yourselves doing anything; if, on the other 
hand, he prevails over them, his rule and honour will be your rule and hon¬ 
our and you will be the happiest of men on his account." Hearing this the 
Quraysh leaders remarked: "O Father of Al-Walid, you have surely been 
bewitched by his words." ‘Utbah replied that he had expressed his opinion; it 
was now up to them to do what they thought it fit to do. 1 

That the Quraysh leaders repeatedly made similar offers to the Prophet is 
evident also from the account of one of their deputations to ’Abu Talib. It is 
related that when ’Abu Talib informed the Prophet of what the Quraysh lea- 


1 . Ibid., 313 - 314 . 
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ders had to say he movingly replied in effect that he would not abandon his 
mission and would rather persist in its pursuit. The nature of his reply leaves 
no room for doubt that the Quraysh leaders had combined their threat and 
ultimatum on that accasion too with the alternative offers of wealth and posi¬ 
tion to the Prophet if only he desisted from his work. 1 2 

The Quraysh leaders did not leave the matter there. They attempted to 
deflect the Prophet from his course, indeed to frustrate his mission by offer¬ 
ing him a compromise formula in the matter of belief and worship. Reports 
say that they came forward with the proposal that they would cease their 
hostility towards the Prophet and his followers if he only showed some con¬ 
sideration for their goddesses and assigned them some position in the system 
of beliefs he had been advocating. They even proposed that they would wor¬ 
ship Allah for one year if the Prophet undertook to worship the idols for 
another year, adding that the arrangement had the advantage that if there was 
anything good in the worship of Allah they would benefit thereby; whereas 
the Prophet and his followers would reciprocally derive the benefit of what¬ 
ever good was there in the worship of the idols. The Prophet of course 
rejected this absurd proposal. It was with reference to such manoeuvres of 
the unbelieving leaders that Allah instructed his messenger as follows: 

* fXS- U JjU- \j\ Vj * U y J * O jXa5 U Xs\ V * J3 

( \ ^ ^ Ji* [jj (A* ^ ^ 

"Say: 'O you the unbelievers, I do not worship what you worship; nor do you wor¬ 
ship what 1 worship. And I will not worship what you have been wont to worship; 
nor will you worship what I worship. For you is your way (din); for me mine."2 
(109) 

On another occasion the Quraysh leaders came to the Prophet and 
similarly asked him to make some concessions to their goddesses. Accord¬ 
ing to one report they on one night sat with the Prophet and conversed with 
him till the morning, placating him with soft words and addressing him as 
their leader and suggesting to him the advisability of making some com¬ 
promise with regard to the goddesses, at least as a face-saving device for the 
leaders to follow him. Another version of the report specifically mentions 


1. Infra, p. 659. 

2. Ibn KathTr, Tafsir, VIII, 527; Al-Shawkani, Tafsir, V, 506; Al-Wahidi, ’Asbab etc., (ed 
AJ-Sayyid Ahmad Saqr), second print, 1404/1984, p. 505; Ibn Hisham, I, 388. 
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’Umayyah ibn Khalaf and ‘Abu Jahl as among the leaders who thus 
approached the Prophet. The Qur’anic passage 17:73-73 alludes to the inci¬ 
dent and states how Allah protected his Messenger against the nefarious 
design of the unbelieving leaders. It runs as follows: 


£jJ& JLoi <JLl , 1 : 7.1 o\ jJj s/ft lilj o jS. luL ^ viJLJ| dJli Ijij 

( V n -V r: > V ><^ Up dll ^ ^ ^ ouii j 5 jJ-t dLliiV £} * %Jd tsJ> J j 


"And they attempted indeed to lure you away from what we had revealed to you, in 
order that you forge against us something else. In that case they would certainly 
have accepted you as a friend. And had We not made you firm you would almost 
have been inclined towards them a little. In that case We should have made you 
taste double the punishment in this life as also double the punishment on death; and 
then you would have found none to help you as against us." (17:74-76) 


The passage shows clearly that the Prophet had not made even the slight¬ 
est move towards a compromise with the unbelieving leaders, for Allah pro¬ 
tected him against such a pitfall by strengthening his mind and making him 
firm in matters of belief and principles. Even putting the most unfavourable 
construction on the passage it may only be said to refer to the Prophet's state 
of mind vis-a-vis the unbelievers' manoeuvres, rather than to any act of com¬ 
promise on his part. On the contrary the last ’ayah (76) reminds him of the 
gravity of the offence of making even the slightest compromise in matters of 
belief and principles. It is a warning and guidance for him (as well as for the 
believers), and in no sense a disapproval of an act already committed. 


It is also obvious from the instances cited above, and from the Qur’an 
and the reports in general, that it was always the Makkan leaders who took 
the initiative and made the various proposals for a compromise. This was 
only natural on their part; for it was their position and vested interests that 
were threatened by the new message and that these they were eager to pre¬ 
serve by any means. The Prophet, on the other hand, was commissioned and 
inspired by Allah to deliever a message and to warn the people.There was 
thus no question of his ever being desirous for making a compromise with 
the unbelievers. Moreover, Allah had sufficiently forewarned and instructed 
him about the difficulties and suffering that lay ahead and also about the 
manoeuvres of the unbelievers. Thus the very first commission to preach 
contained a directive to bear with patience all the hardships that he would 
face on account of his work. "And for the sake of your lord have patience." 
(74:7)= <^^1i dujjfy In another very early revelation he is warned: "They 
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desire, if you be compromising, they will also compromise. But do not heed 
every deceitful oath-maker — a slanderer going about with calumies."(68:9- 
11)= jU* * js' j * d j! ijij According to the 

commentators, the reference here is to ’Abu Jahl; but the description would 
as well apply to many other Quraysh leaders. It is also noteworthy that the 
passage clearly states that it was the Quraysh leaders who desired a com¬ 
promise. Further, it shows that they were not sincere in showing that atti¬ 
tude; for, some of them, while making promises of compromise, in fact went 
about back-biting and slandering the Prophet. Besides these passages there 
are also a number of other passages which, while emphasizing that what the 
Prophet was giving out was indeed from Allah, and that if he ever attributed 
any saying falsely to Him, he would be severely punished. "If he (the Mes¬ 
senger) were to falsely attribute any fabricated saying against Us, We should 
certainly seize him by the right hand, and We should certainly then cut off 
the artery of his heart..."(69:44-46) ^ a* UJU-Sl * ^ 

** Uia*) . In view of such clear warnings and instructions given him 
since the very beginning of his mission, it would simply be unreasonable to 
think that the Prophet would ever intend to make a compromise with the 
unbelieving leaders on matters of faith and worship ( tawhid) just for the sake 
of avoiding their opposition, enmity and even persecution. 

Ill VIOLENCE AND PERSECUTION 

That simultaneously with the above mentioned methods the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders had recourse also to the use of force in order to stop the Prophet and 
compel the new converts to recant is all too clear from the sources. To begin 
with, the Quraysh leaders opposed the Prophet’s and the Muslims’ praying in 
their new manner near the Ka‘ba or at any public place. They were attacked 
and assaulted if they attempted to do so. It was because of such opposition 
and attacks that the Muslims, as already pointed out, began to perform 
prayers at solitary and out-of-the-way valleys. Even then their opponents 
were on their track and attacked them whenever they were detected. One 
such incident was serious enough leading to the fixing of Dar al-Arqam as 
the place of meeting and prayer for the Muslims. 

The leading part in this sort of opposing was played by ’Abu Jahl. The 
Qur’an refers to this role of his as follows: ^ 

(> "Do you see the one who forbids a servant (of Allah) when he 

prays?" (96:9-10). The servant of Allah mentioned here clearly refers to the 
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Prophet while his opponent, as indicated by the other ’ayahs of the surah 
considered himself self-sufficient, possessing wealth and counting on the 
support of his people. The expression nadiyah in the 17th ’ayah means 
either his followers or the well-known Dar al-Nadwah, the council of the 
Quraysh elders, who used to meet for public purposes at a fixed place in the 
Ka‘ba coumpound. The reports specifically mention ’Abu Jahl who answers 
well the Qur’anic description and also say that he made several attempts to 
prevent the Prophet from praying at the Ka‘ba, intending to assault him, but 
was held back each time by frightful sights presented by the angels. 1 

There were of course others from among the unbelievers who made simi¬ 
lar attempts as the Qur’an says at another place: ijAis" »f-x, *Ui xt- uJ <oij * 
(t 5:VT > ^UJ 4 .U "Yet, when the servant of Allah stood to invoke Him, 
they (i.e.the unbelievers) were about to mob him from all sides." (72:19). 2 
One such person was ‘Uqbah ibn Abi Mu'ayt. One day when the Prophet 
was praying near the Ka‘ba ‘Uqbah, instigated by ’Abu Jahl and other 
Quraysh leaders, took the intestines and other abdominal wastes of a slaugh¬ 
tered she-camel and threw them upon the Prophet's back as he prostrated 
himself. The Quraysh leaders burst into laughter as they saw this horrible 
and wicked sight. It was only when his litte daughter Fatimah (may Allah be 
pleased with her) came and removed the wastes that he could raise his 
head. 3 

While the Prophet was the main target of the unbelievers' enmity, indi¬ 
vidual converts also did not escape punishment and torture. Whenever a per¬ 
son was known to have embraced Islam, he was assaulted and was subjected 
to various forms of torture and persecution including confinement and with¬ 
holding of food and drink from him in order to make him recant and return 
to the old faith. It is on record that when a person of family and position 
embraced Islam ’Abu Jahl went to him, rebuked him severely for his having 
abandoned his ancestral religion, threatened to destroy his trade, to boycott 
him and to disgrace and degrade him in all possible ways. 4 Usually the con¬ 
vert's own clan and family took the lead in punishing and persecuting him. 

1. See Ibn Hisham, I (ed. Tadmuri), p. 328. 

2. Ibn Kathir, Tafslr, VIII, 460-461. 

3. Bukhari, no. 3854; Al-Dhahabi, Al-Sirat, 216. 

4. Ibn Hisham, I, 320. 
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The cases of assault and persecution upon ’Abu Bakr, Talhah and ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Mas‘ud have already been mentioned. 1 There were many others 
like them who were similarly treated. When Al-Zubayr ibn Al-‘Awwam 
embraced Islam his uncle arrested him and rolled him up in a mat and, 
among other forms of torture, kept him upon intense heat and smoke in order 
to compel him to forsake his new faith. He bore all the punishment with 
patience and did not give up his faith. 2 On ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan's conversion 
his uncle Al-Hakam 3 tied him up and threatened not to release him till he 
abjured Islam. He bore the torture for a long time and did not give in. 4 
Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr, on his conversion, was very badly tortured by his cou¬ 
sin (paternal uncle's son) ‘Uthman ibn Talhah. Mus‘ab was also seized and 
kept confined by his relatives. Ultimately he managed to escape and was 
among the first group of people who migrated to Abyssinia. 5 When Khalid 
ibn Sa‘!d ibn al-‘As embraced Islam he fled home out of fear of his father, 
’Abu ’Uhayhah, who nonetheless caught him and repeatedly beat him up 
severely in order to make him recant and return to the ancestral religion. He 
was kept confined for a number of days without being given anything to eat 
or drink. Even then he did not give in. At last his father disowned him and 
expelled him from home. He also went to Abyssinia with the first batch of 
immigrants. 6 Even when ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, once the firebrand of the 
Quraysh against the Muslims embraced Islam, he was not spared by the 
unbelievers. As already mentioned, 7 he had to move from place to place in 
order to avoid being mobbed and assaulted by the people. He found security 
in Al-‘As ibn Wa’il's offering him his protection. 8 The fact that ‘Umar was 
thus protected by a person of another clan shows that his own clan had dis¬ 
owned him. 9 

Usually the convert's parents and relatives brought all sorts of pressure 
upon him and also beat him and tortured him to make him recant. In the pro- 

1. Supra, pp. 517-518. 

2. Al- ’Isabah , I, 545, no. 2789. 

3. Father of the ’Ummayd Khalifah Marwan. 

4. Ibn Sa‘d, III, 55. 

5. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 204. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Supra, pp. 533-534. 

8. Bukhari, nos. 3864-65. 

9. See infra, pp. 667-668. 
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cess he was also put under a heavy psychological and moral pressure, that of 
obeying the parents and preserving and continuing the ancestral religion and 
tradition. It was indeed a constant and strong allegation of the unbelievers 
that the Prophet was abusing their ancestors, destroying their ancestral reli¬ 
gion and breaking up families by seducing sons and daughters from their 
parents. The issue in fact came to the fore in connection with the conversion 
of Sa‘d ibn AbT Waqqas. His mother Hamnah bint Sufyan ibn ’Umayyah 
(’Abu Sufyan's niece, i.e. brother's daughter) went on a hunger strike, vow¬ 
ing not to touch any food, nor any drink until her son forsook Muhammad 
(0), reminding her son that it was the primary duty imposed by all reli¬ 
gions to serve and obey one’s parents. The situation so perturbed Sa‘d that 
he urged the problem upon the Prophet. The guidance in the matter was 
given in the revelation of 29:8 which runs as follows: 

U ja U$*k> Vi a* 4>r J U ^ iijiz ) OJj *j jJ y — >y\ UjUjj ^ 

( A: Y 5 ) <^ 0 jLju 

"We have enjoined on man to be dutiful to his parents; but if they (either of them) 
strive to make you associate with Me anything of which you have no knowledge, 
then do not obey them (in this matter). To me is the return of all of you, when I will 
make you realize what you all used to do."(29:8)' 

Indeed there was no case of conversion at Makka which escaped 
punishment and violent persecution. Because of that situation the Muslims 
are found even after the so-called period of "secret preaching", in fact 
throughout the Makkan period, attempting to keep their change of faith con¬ 
cealed and performing prayers secretively. The Quraysh leaders' violent 
opposition and enmity to the new faith were so well known even to the peo¬ 
ple of distant tribes that whenever any of their members came to Makka to 
enquire about the new faith he used to contact the Prophet secretly and if he 
embraced Islam was usually advised by the Prophet not to announce it 
openly at Makka. Some spirited souls like ’Abu Dharr al-Ghifari did not, 
however, heed that advice of caution and, as noted earlier, was not spared as 
a visitor from an outside tribe but was assaulted and beaten almost to the 
point of death. 1 2 

1. See Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VI, 275 (comment on 29:8); Al-Zamakhshari, Al-Kashshaf, III, 
184-185. According to another view the passage in question was revealed in connection with 
a similar situation relating to ‘Ayyash ibn ’Abt RabTah al-Makhzumt. 

2. Supra, pp. 537-538. 
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More vulnerable were, however, the slaves and persons of foreign extrac¬ 
tion who settled at Makka as small traders and craftsmen. While the former 
(slaves) were completely at the mercy of their unbelieving masters, the latter 
(small traders and craftsmen) were in no better position. For, immediately on 
conversion their protectors ( halifs ) invariably maltreated and tortured them 
almost as slaves. They also forthwith faced boycott and loss of trade and 
profession. It is on record that many of them became destitutes on conver¬ 
sion to Islam so that the Prophet assigned them in ones or twos to-well-to-do 
converts for maintenance and support. 1 Even then not all of them escaped 
torture and persecution. The sources supply us with harrowing tales of inhu¬ 
man torture upon many of them. Some of the instances are as follows. 

One notable instance is that of Khabbab ibn al-Aratt. Originally from Iraq 
he was caught by the RabT‘ah tribe and sold as slave to a family of Banu 
Khuza‘ah, a confederate of Banu Zuhrah. He was a swordsmith by pro¬ 
fession. His profession and trade were ruined on acount of his conversion. 
The unbelievers tortured him inhumanly. Once he was tied up and put on a 
pit of burning charcoal which severely burnt his back and left permanent 
scars on it. During the khilafah of ‘Umar Khabbab once showed those scars 
on his back. 2 

The accounts of torture upon ‘Ammar and his family are no less heart- 

* 

rending. ‘Ammar’s father Yasir ibn ‘Amir came from Yaman and settled at 
Makka as a confederate ( halif) of ’Abu Hudhayfa ibn al-Mughlrah of Banu 
Makhzum (Abu Jahl’s uncle). ’Abu Hudhayfah gave his slave-maid 
Sumayyah bint Khayyat in marriage to Yasir and ‘Ammar and his brother 
‘Abd Allah were bom to them. ’Abu Hudhayfah died when Islam came. 
‘Ammar, his parents and brother embraced Islam at a very early date and 
were severely tortured by the people of Banu Makhzum, particularly by 
’Abu Jahl. Often they were made to lie on burning sands on mid-summer 
days. Sometimes the Prophet passed by them while they were in such a state 
of persecution and asked them to bear with patience the persecution, assur¬ 
ing them of the reward of paradise in the hereafter. ’Abu Jahl tortured Yasir, 
his wife Sumayyah and their son ‘Abd allah to death. Only ’Ammar sur¬ 
vived the inhuman torture. 3 

1. Supra , p. 533. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, III, 164-165. 

3. Ibn Hisham, 319-320; Ibn Ishaq, Al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, 192. Ibn Sa‘d, III, 233, 246- 
249. 
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Others like Suhayb ibn Sinan, Fukayhah and ‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah were 
similarly tortured. 1 A classic case, however, was that of Bilal (ibn Rabah). 
He was ’Umayyah ibn Khalafs slave and was one of the very early converts 
to Islam. ’Umayyah used to torture him inhumanly. Often at the noon of hot 
summer days, when the bare stony ground of Makka usually bums with 
heat,’Umayyah made Bilal lie bare-bodied on such ground and placed heavy 
and similarly hot stones on his chest and threatened to keep him in that state 
till the forsook Muhammad (0) and his religion. Bilal would not give in 
even on the point of death and would only cry "One", "One" (’ ahad ), sig¬ 
nifying his denunciation of polytheism. Sometimes ’Umayyah would have 
him tied with a rope and given over to the street urchins who would then 
drag him through the streets of Makka. One day ‘Abu Bakr saw him thus 
tortured and asked ’ Umayyah if he was not at all afraid of Allah about that 
poor fellow (Bilal). ’Umayyah retortingly told ’Abu Bakr that he was in fact 
the cause of the poor man's suffering and therefore it behoved him to rescue 
the poor fellow. At this ’Abu Bakr proposed to exchange his stronger black 
slave, who was on the old faith, for Bilal. ’Umayyah accepted the deal. ’Abu 
Bakr took Bilal and then freed him. 2 

’Abu Bakr similarly rescued and freed with his own money at least half- 
a-dozen other slaves and helpless persons from the persecution of their mas¬ 
ters. The sources specially mention the following: 3 

(1) Hamamah (Bilal's mother) 4 

(2) ‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah, slave of Tufayl ibn al-Harith. 5 

(3) ’Abu Fukayhah, a slave of Banu ‘Abd al-Dar. 6 

(4) Lubaynah of Lubaybah. Ibn Hisham mentions her as a slave of Banu 
Mu’ammal and says that ‘Umar, while still an unbeliever, used to torture her 
severely. 7 

1. Ibid, III, 227-230 and 248. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 317-318; Ibn Sa‘d, III, 232-233. 

3. Ibid., aslo Ibn Ishaq, Al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, 121 

4. Al-'lsabah, V, p. 1813, no. 3301. 

5. Ibn Hisham, I, 318. 

6. ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, p. 248, No. 6142. 

7. Ibn Hisham, I, 319. 
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(5) Nahdiyah and her daughter. They were slaves of a lady of Banu ‘ Abd 
al-Dar who used to torture them. 1 

(6) Zanmrah (al-Rumiyah). She was a slave of a person of Banu ‘Addiyy 
and ‘Umar, while an unbeliever, used to torture her. Other reports mention 
her as a slave of a person of Banu Makhzum and ’Abu Jahl as her 
persecutor. 2 

(7) ’Umm ‘Ubays (or ‘Unays or ‘Umays). She was slave-maid of a mem¬ 
ber of Banu Zuhrah, and Al-Aswad ibn Yaghuth used to torture her. 3 

With reference to such generosity on ’Abu Bakr's part his father used to 
tell him that if he had spent his wealth on freeing strong and able-bodied 
persons, instead of women and weaklings, they could have strengthened his 
arm and helped him against his adversaries. To this remark ’Abu Bakr 
replied by saying that he did what he did for the sake of Allah Alone. 
According to some reports the Qur’anic passage 92:17-20 has reference to 
this aspect of ’Abu Bakr's activities. 4 

IV. PRESSURE UPON BANU HASHIM 

The Quraysh leaders were intent upon silencing the Prophet by violent 
means; but here their social system stood in their way. As the clans were 
more or less independent with regard to their own affairs and as clan affinity 
and interests overrode all other considerations, it followed that an individual 
convert could be, and was in fact, punished by his own clan or family or, in 
the case of a confederate, by the clan or family to which he was attached. If 
there was an exception to this general rule, it happened only with the 
implicit approval or connivance of the clan concerned. One outcome of this 
situation was that the Prophet, though the main target of the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders, could not be violently stopped except with the approval and coope¬ 
ration of his own clan, Banu Hashim (and Banu al-Muttalib). The latter, 
however, though almost entirely disinclined to Islam, were, with the excep¬ 
tion of Abu Lahab, at the same time not only averse to punishing the Prophet 
themselves for his opinions but were strongly opposed to his being per¬ 
secuted or harmed by others. Hence, if he was to be forcibly silenced, as the 


1. Ibid., 318-319. 

2. Ibid., 318 ;' Usd al-Ghabah, V,462. 

3. Ibid., V, 601; Ibn Hisham, I, 318. 

4. Ibn Hisham, I, 319. Ibn Ishaq, Al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, 193-194. Quitubi, Tafsir, XX, 
88-89. 
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unbelieving leaders wanted him to be, they had either to obtain the consent 
or connivance of Banu Hashim or to be ready for a direct conflict and fight¬ 
ing with them. 

Naturally the Quraysh leaders first attempted to bring Banu Hashim to 
their point of view and repeatedly approached its leader, ’Abu Talib, the 
Prophet's uncle and guardian, for the purpose. The reports mention at least 
three deputations made by the Quraysh leaders to ’Abu Talib. These deputa¬ 
tions, though apparently peaceful manoeuvres, were really motivated by the 
Quraysh leaders' determination to use violent means against the Prophet; for, 
their main purpose in leading those deputations was to persuade Banu 
Hashim in general, and ’Abu Talib in particular, either themselves to force 
the Prophet to stop his mission or to allow them a free hand to deal with 
him and to stop him, it necessary, by killing him. 

As regards the first deputation Ibn Ishaq states that when the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders found that the Prophet was continuing the work of preaching in spite of 
their opposition and objections, they led a deputation to his uncle ‘Abu 
Talib. It consisted of ‘Utbah ibn Rabt‘ah, his brother Shaybah ibn Rabi‘ah, 
’Abu Sufyan ibn Harb, ’Abu al-Bakhtari, Al-Aswad ibn al-Muttalib, ’Abu 
Jahl, Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, Nubayh ibn al-Hajjaj, his brother Munabbih 
ibn al-Hajjaj, ‘Al-As ibn Wa’il and some others. They went to ’Abu Talib 
and strongly complained to him that his nephew had been abusing their dei¬ 
ties, denouncing their religion, befooling their sagacity and declaring their 
forefathers as misguided and in perdition. They pressed ’Abu Talib either to 
stop his nephew or not to come between him and them. They also reminded 
’Abu Talib that he, like them, followed the same religion so that they should 
suffice him as against his nephew. ‘Abu Talib listened to their repre¬ 
sentations patiently and attempted to pacify them by soft and sweet words 
but did not commit himself to any definite course of action. The Quraysh 
leaders then went away. 1 

Since ’Abu Talib did not do anything to restrain the Prophet and he con¬ 
tinued his work of propagation, the Quraysh leaders led a second deputation 
to ’Abu Talib. The purpose of this delegation was to deliver an ultimatum to 
him. They addressed him by mentioning that on account of his age and 
nobility he had a respectable position in the Makkan society and that 
therefore they had asked him to stop his nephew; but since he (‘Abu Talib) 


1. Ibn Hisham, 1, 264-265. 
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had not done anything in that regard, they would no longer tolerate the 
activities of the Prophet and would fight him and also ’Abu Talib and Banu 
Hashim till either of the two sides was vanquished. Thus delivering the ulti¬ 
matum the Quraysh leaders left him. 1 

The situation was indeed very delicate and difficult for ’Abu Talib. On 
the one hand he did not want to see the other Quraysh clans turn against him 
and Banu Hashim in a hostile combination; on the other hand he could not 
persuade himself to abandoning his nephew and surrendering him to his ene¬ 
mies. In such a state of acute mental tension he sent for the Prophet and 
when he came told him all about the Quraysh leaders' ultimatum and asked 
him not to impose upon him (’Abu Talib) a burden which he would not be 
able to carry. The Prophet thought that the Quraysh leaders' pressure and 
ultimatum had weakened his uncle and he was about to abandon him. 
Therefore he addressed his uncle by saying in effect that he would not give 
up his mission but would rather continue it till Allah made it a success or he 
himself perished in the process. As he uttered these words he was so moved 
with emotion that tears filled his eyes and he turned to leave the room. His 
demeanour and determination stirred ’Abu Talib's affection. He called back 
the Prophet, comforted him and told him to go on doing his work, assuring 
him that he (’Abu Talib) would never abondon him nor give him up to his 
enemies. 2 

This account of the second Quraysh deputation to ’Abu Talib brings into 
proper relief both his difficulty and attitude on the one hand, and the 
Prophet's determination to carry on his mission against all odds, on the 
other. The Prophet's address to his uncle suggests, as indicated earlier, that 
the Quraysh leaders had most probably combined their ultimatum with a 
reiteration of their offer of wealth and position to him if only he abandoned 
his mission. 

V. ATTEMPTS TO KILL THE PROPHET 

The Quraysh leaders now hit upon a new plan to get rid of the Prophet 
without running the risk of a bloody and internecine conflict. Acting upon 
the well-known rule of tribal justice to offer a man for a man the Quraysh 
leaders decided to give one of their best youths to ’Abu Talib and in 


1. Ibid., 284. 

2. Ibid. 
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exchange to take the person of the Prophet for their doing with him whatever 
they liked to do. Accordingly one day they took with them ‘Umrah ibn al- 
WalTd ibn al-Mughirah, son of one of their prominent leaders and said to be 
the strongest and most handsome of the Quraysh youths. They went to ’Abu 
Talib and asked him to accept ‘Umrah as a son, derive benefit from his assis¬ 
tance and intelligence and, in exchange, to surrender the Prophet to them so 
that they could kill him and put an end to all the troubles, adding that his 
(’Abu Talib's) nephew had not only turned against his and his forefathers' 
religion but had also caused dissension among the people and befooled their 
forbearance. As the Quraysh leaders finshed their proposal ’Abu Talib indig¬ 
nantly replied: "You have indeed come forward with a very bad and unjust 
deal. You ask me to feed and maintain your son for you, and in return to 
surrender to you my son so that you may kill him. By Allah I shall never 
agree to that." At this reply one of the Quraysh leaders, Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy 
ibn Nawfal, attempted to pacify and persuade ’Abu Talib by saying that it 
was but a just proposal to offer a man for a man and that the Quraysh leaders 
were only trying to extricate him from a situation which he himself did not 
like, but it appeared that he was not amenable to any reasonable proposal. 
’Abu Talib firmly rejected the argument and plainly told them that he would 
never surrender the Prophet so they could do whatever they liked. 1 

It may be noted that it was of course a recognized rule of tribal justice to 
offer and take a life for a life and thus avoid prolonged blood-feud; but the 
Quraysh leaders’ proposal did not quite conform to that rule. Their proposal 
was not only preemptive; it also fell far short of the requirements of the rule. 
They offered their man not to be killed, but only to be adopted as a son by 
’Abu Talib, whereas they wanted to take the Prophet not for adopting him as 
a son but professedly to kill him. Hence ’Abu Talib's reply that it was a very 
unjust proposal was quite correct. 

The incident is significant in three important respects. It shows the extent 
of the Quraysh leaders' enmity and determination to kill the Prophet, making 
it also clear that they did not make any secret of their intention. The fact that 
they offered in exchange the son of one of their prominent leaders, Al-WalTd 
ibn al-Mughirah, only highlights the seriousness of this determination of 
theirs. Secondly, the incident illustrates the growth of a combination of all 
the other clans against the Prophet and Banu Hashim. Thirdly, it equally 


1. Ibn Hisham, 1, 285-286. 
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illustrates the determination of ’Abu Talib and Banu Hashim in general to 
defend the Prophet and their defiance of the combination of the other clans. 
Henceforth, as Ibn Ishaq states, the situation became very tense and both the 
sides were clearly on a confrontation and war course. 1 In fact Ibn Ishaq 
notes two specific developments that followed the incident. On the one hand 
the Quraysh clans now all and each turned against the Muslums and follow¬ 
ers of the Prophet from among the members of their respective clans and 
started a severe campaign of persecution and torture upon them in order to 
make them recant and return to the old faith. 2 It further appears from sub¬ 
sequent events 3 that these clans also disowned and withdrew their pro¬ 
tection from the converts of their respective clans, thus throwing them 
beyond the pale of clan protection, to be attacked and killed by anyone. On 
the other hand ’Abu Talib when he saw the combination and activities of the 
Quraysh clans respecting the Muslims, he summoned the men of Banu 
Hashim and Banu al-Muttalib, fully apprised them of the situation and called 
upon them to defend the Prophet against the enmity and hostility of the other 
clans. All the members of Banu Hashim and Banu al-Muttalib, with the sin- 
gular exception of ’Abu Lahab, signified their solidarilty with ’Abu Talib 
and undertook to defend the Prophet against all odds. 4 

While the Quraysh leaders thus openly proposed to do away with the 
Prophet and the men of Banu Hashim and Banu al-Muttalib equally resolved 
to protect him, the threat to his life continued to exist. The reports show that 
there were at least three other attempts made by individual opponents to kill 
him. One of these attempts was clearly posterior to the incident mentioned 
above. The other two appear to be anterior to it. It is clear, however, that 
though the authors of these attempts were three separate individuals, in each 
case the individual in question was either instigated and encouraged or 
engaged by the Quraysh leaders in general. 

One of the two earlier attempts was made by ’Abu Jahl when the 
Quraysh leaders' efforts to entice the Prophet by offering him wealth and 
position were unsuccessful. It is reported that when the Prophet rejected 
their offers and left the Ka‘ba compound ’Abu Jahl told the other leaders 

1. Ibid., 287. 

2. Ibid. 

3. See infra, pp. 667-668. 

4. Ibn Hisham, I, 287. 
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that he would no longer tolerate Muhammad's («g$) activities and his pray¬ 
ing at the Ka‘ba. ’Abu Jahl informed them of his murderous resolve that he 
would carry with him as heavy a block of stone as he was able to and when 
the Prophet came to the Ka‘ba to pray and would be in prostration, he would 
smash his (the Prophet's) head. After that, ’Abu Jahl added, the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders would be free either to defend him or to surrender him to Banu Hashim 
for their doing to him what they liked to do. The Quraysh leaders assured 
’Abu Jahl that they would never surrender him to Banu Hashim, so he could 
proceed to execute his plans. Thus encouraged and assured of support by the 
Quraysh leaders ‘Abu Jahl indeed took a heavy stone with him on the fol¬ 
lowing day and waited near the Ka’ba. The other Quraysh leaders also 
waited in their usual place of assemblage in the Ka’ba compound to see 
’Abu Jahl's deed. The Prophet, as usual, came to the Ka’ba and engaged 
himself in prayer. When he went into prostration ’Abu Jahl stepped forward 
to strike the Prophet's head with the stone. But as he came near the Prophet, 
he suddenly stepped back in utter terror, his face completely bloodless and 
pale, his hands trembling and dropping the stone on the ground. At this 
unexpected sight the Quraysh leaders hastened to ’Abu Jahl and asked him 
what the matter was with him. He told them that as he approached the 
Prophet he (’Abu Jahl) saw a gigantic he-camel blocking his way and about 
to attack and swallow him up. "By Allah", swore Abu Jahl before the 
Quraysh leaders, "I have never seen such a big-shouldered, gigantic and 
frightful camel." Ibn Ishaq says that the Prophet subsequently mentioned 
that it was the angel Jibril who thus frightened ’Abu Jahl away and that if he 
had advanced further he would have been seized and tom to pieces. 1 

The second attempt was made by ‘Uqbah ibn ’AbT Mu‘ayt. An eye¬ 
witness account 2 says that the attempt followed a couple of days' commo¬ 
tion and excitement among the Quraysh leaders. One day they gathered at 
the Ka‘ba compound and started discussing about the Prophet who, accord¬ 
ing to them, had befooled their forbearance, decried their forefathers, abused 
their religion, caused dissension in their society and reviled their gods. They 
said that they had tolerated that serious affair for too long. As they were thus 
discussing the matter the Prophet appeared there. He went near the Ka‘ba, 
kissed its comer (the black stone) and started circumambulating it. As he 

1. Ibn Hisham, 319-320. 

2. The reporter of the account is ‘Amr ibn Al-‘As (ibn Wa’il) (may Allah be pleased with 
him) who personally witnessed the incident. 
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passed by them in the first round they abused him so badly that signs of 
annoyance were clearly visible on his countenance. They similarly abused 
him as he passed by them in the second and third rounds. Consequently an 
altercation took place between him and them, after which he left the place. 
On the following day the Quraysh leaders similarly gathered at the Ka‘ba 
compound and began to discuss about him and to abuse him. And when the 
Prophet came there as usual they in a body pounced upon him, surrounded 
him and demanded of him whether he spoke such and such about their gods. 
He replied in the affirmative. Thereupon one of their leaders, ‘Uqbah ibn 
’ Abi Mu‘ayt, jumped upon him, tied his throat with his garment and so suf¬ 
focated him that he was almost at the point of death. At that moment ’Abu 
Bakr suddenly appeared there, forcefully pushed ‘Uqbah, released the 
Prophet from his grasp and tearfully cried out: "Are you going to kill a man 
because he says: My Lord is Allah?" The reporter adds that that was the 
worst of what he saw the Quraysh did to the Messenger of Allah. 1 

The third attempt was made by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (r.a.) just on the eve 
of his conversion to Islam. It has already been seen 2 how he went out one 
day with his sword in hand determined to kill the Prophet. Ibn Ishaq men¬ 
tions that the Quraysh leaders had engaged ‘Umar to perpetrate the nefarious 
deed. 3 The attempt of course failed and in its sequel ‘Umar embraced Islam. 

This attempt took place in the fifth or early in the sixth year of the 
Prophet's mission. Though ‘Umar was converted to Islam the threat to the 
Prophet's life continued. Indeed, for the rest of the Makkan period the one 
absorbing aim of the Makkan opposition was to do way with him. As will be 
seen presently, 4 the sole purpose of the 'boycott' of Banu Hashim, which fol¬ 
lowed shortly and which lasted for nearly three years, was to force Banu 
Hashim to withdraw their protection for the Prophet and surrender him to the 
Quraysh leaders, The last attempt of the Quraysh leaders to kill him was 
made on the eve of his migration to Madina. 5 With reference to all these 
attempts the Qur’an says: 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 309-310; Bukhari, no. 3856; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, IV, 77 (comment on 
40:28) 

2. Supra, pp. 532-533. 

3. Ibn Ishaq, Al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, p. 181. 

4. Infra, Ch. XXXIII, sec, I. 

5. Infra , pp. 868-871. 
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"And (remember) when the unbelievers plotted against you, to get hold of you or to 
kill you or to expel you. They plot and plan; and Allah also plans, and Allah is the 
greatest of all planners." (8:30). 




CHPTER XXVIII 

THE MIGRATION TO ABYSSINIA 


1. THE BACKGROUND 

By the beginning of the fifth year of the mission a few things had become 
quite clear. In the first place, the leaders of the opposition had succeeded in 
forming a combination of all the Makkan clans except Banu Hashim (with 
Banu al-Muttalib) against the Prophet and the Muslims. Secondly, having 
failed to suppress the movement by sheer persecution of the poorer and 
weaker converts and having also failed to make the Prophet agree to a com¬ 
promise the leaders had resolved upon killing him. Not only that, they had 
even made their resolution known and had, according to the prevailing 
notions of tribal justice, offered a young man as substitute for him to ’Abu 
Talib in an attempt to persuade him to surrender the Prophet to them. 
Thirdly, in the face of these developements Banu Hashim and Banu al- 
Muttalib stood united under ’Abu Talib's leadership to protect the Prophet, 
no mater whether any of them embraced Islam or not. Fourthly, it was 
equally clear that as against this attitude of Banu Hashim the hostile com¬ 
bination did not dare engage in a direct and armed conflict with them obvi¬ 
ously because no easy victory and quick end of the dispute were in sight. 
This means that Banu Hashim with Banu al-Muttalib were alone quite a 
match for all the other clans combined. Fifthly, and arising out of this last 
mentioned fact, the hostile combination had decided to check the progress of 
Islam and, if possible, to stamp it out by each clan’s dealing more rigorously 
with the converts from among its members. It may be noted that previously 
also each clan used to punish those of its members who embraced Islam; but 
the new policy was distinguished by the fact that now each clan of the hos¬ 
tile combination withdrew its protection from its dissident members, excom¬ 
municated them and expelled them from its fold. This measure had very seri¬ 
ous consequences for the converts, specially those who belonged to well-to- 
do and respectable families. For all of a sudden they found themselves root¬ 
less, without any social and personal protection and liable to be maltreated 
or killed with impunity by anyone. Their position became similar to that of 
statelessness in modem times. It became extremely difficult, or rather impos¬ 
sible, for them to continue to live in that state in their own society. This fact 
explains why it was mainly the converts of respectable and wealthy families, 
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and not the very poor and helpless converts, who, as will be seen presently, 
were the ones to migrate to abyssinia. 

That this new method of opposition had been put in force about that time 
is evident from the facts that even a person like ’Abu Bakr (r.a.) had to 
obtain the protection of a non-Quraysh chief (Ibn al-Dughunnah) in order to 
stay at Makka 1 and that ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (r.a.), who embraced Islam 
shortly afterwards, had to seek and receive the protection of a strong man of 

A 

another clan, Al-‘As ibn al-Wa’il of Banu Sahm, in order to save himself 
from being heckled and assaulted by the Makkan populace. 2 Also, when a 
number of emigrants to Abyssinia returned to Makka for a short while, each 
of them had to obtain the protection of someone of another clan although all 
of them belonged to respectable families and clans. 3 Before these instances 
we do not hear of anyone's seeking protection with a person of another clan. 

This situation provides the background to the migration Abyssinia. Ibn 
Ishaq distinctly states that when the Prophet saw that while he himself was 
being protected by his own clan, his followers were being disowned and 
oppressed by their respective clans and he himself was unable to help the 
Muslims, he gave them a signal for migration to Abyssinia. 4 In fact he 
received several revelations indicating the need for the Muslims' migrating 
to another land for the sake of their faith. One significant revelation of the 
time runs as follows: 

jj!j j* W! (H jJu JS* * j 0] 1 2 

I \jiA 1$. 

Jl jAj pSTdj 4UI Igijj kb ja jfej * \ }J~P 

(1*-0V Y*) 

"O My servants who believe, verily My earth is spacious. So Me alone you do wor¬ 
ship. Every individual is to taste death; and then to Me you shall all be brought back. 
Those who believe and do good deeds, I shall of surety assign them abodes in para¬ 
dise, beneath which flow springs, to abide therein for ever. How excellent is the 
reward of those who do good deeds — those who bear with patience and put their 
trust in their Lord! How many are the creatures that do not carry their provisions 
with them! Allah feeds them and you too. He is All-Hearing and All-knowing." 
(29:56-60) 

1. Infra, pp. 675-676. 

2. Supra, p. 534. 

3. Infra, 672-673. 

4. Ibn Hisham, I, 321. 
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The passage emphasizes that Muslims should under no circumstances 
compromise on the issue of tawhid and should continue to worship Allah 
alone at all costs, if necessary even by abandoning their birthplace and 
migrating to another land, for Allah's earth is spacious. Also they should not 
be afraid to risk their lives for the sake of their faith in Allah; for every indi¬ 
vidual is to die at one time or other and ultimately everyone shall be brought 
back to his Lord. They should not be dissuaded from following the right 
course by their love for hearth and home; for Allah will amply reward them 
in the hereafter with the choicest of hearth and home to abide therein for 
ever. Nor should the Muslims worry about their means of livelihood in a for¬ 
eign land; for so many of the creatures of the world do not carry their pro¬ 
visions with them. It is Allah who provides for them as well as for men. 1 

There were other revelations too preparing the mind of the Muslims for 
migration. One of them is surat Maryam (XIX) which gave them an insight 

a 

into the story of Prophet ‘Isa (Jesus), peace be on him, and his mission. It 
stood them in good stead, as will be seen presently, when they were in Abys¬ 
sinia. Another was a peiece of practical advice about how to deal with the 
People of the Book in general. 2 When the Prophet received such indications 
about the need for the Muslims to migrate to another land he told his follow¬ 
ers about it and pointed out to them that there was the land of Abyssinia 
where a just king ruled and under whom none was wronged, adding that the 
Muslims could continue to live there until Allah provided a better opening 
for them. 3 

II. WHY ABYSSINIA? 

The choice of Abyssinia was no doubt suggested by the prevailing inter¬ 
national situation, particularly the state of relationship between the 
Byzantine and the Persian Empires. These two powerful northern neighbours 
of Arabia had at that time been involved in a prolonged and deadly armed 
conflict. In 603, some seven years before the Prophet’s call, the Byzantine 
throne was usurped by Phocus whose cruelty and ruthlesseness soon alie¬ 
nated all sectinos of the population from him. Taking advantage of this 
situation the Persain Emperor Khusraw Parwez declared war against the 
Byzantine ruler and, after inflicting a series of defeat upon his forces, 


1. See Al-Tabari, Tafsir, 21/10-11. 

2. i.e., Q. 29:46. 

3. IbnHisham, I, 321-322. 
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advanced into Syria. In 614 Parwez occoupied Jerusalem. The Makkan 
unbelievers, who sympathized with Persia, were elated with joy at this suc¬ 
cess of Parwez. They started taunting the Muslims, by saying that as the dev¬ 
otees of the gods of good and evil (Ahura Mazda and Ahura Man ) had 
defeated the Christian forces, similarly the devotees Al-Lat and Al-‘Uzza 
would overcome the Muslims. 1 In this context came the revelation of the ini¬ 
tial passage of surat al-Rum (XXX) which runs as follows: 




( o- \: T • )<^ jjjd\ frLLj JA s&j J^a .j * Jj*j 


"Alif-Lam-MTm. The Romans (Byzantines) have been defeated in the hither land, 
but they, after their defeat, will soon be victorious, in less then ten years. For deci¬ 
sion lies with Allah, initially as well as subsequently. And on that day the Believers 
shall rejoice at the victory given (them) by Allah. He helps whomsoever He wills; 
and He is the Most Mighty, the Most Merciful"(30:l-5) 


The passage graphically portrays the situation, as well between the 
Byzantines and the Persians as between the believers and the unbelievers at 
Makka. It also predicts very clearly that within less then ten years the 
Byzantines would turn the table upon the Persians and simultaneously the 
Muslims too would achieve victory by Allah's grace. The prediction came 
true exactly within the period speciefied; for in 624 A.C. the Byzantines, 
under their new ruler Heraclius, inflicted a decisive defeat upon the Persians 
and the same year the Muslims similarly obtained their first major victory at 
Badr. 


For the time being, however, victory was not in sight either of the 
Byzantines or of the Muslims; and there was no question of the latter's seek¬ 
ing refuge towards the north. Hence they turned their attention to the only 
non-idolatrous country in the south, namely Abyssinia. It was also a land 
with which the Quraysh, particularly Banu Hashim and Banu al-Muttalib, 
had been carrying on trade for a long time. 


III. THE FIRST BATCH OF EMIGRANTS 

Accordingly, under the direction of the Prophet, some 15 or 16 Muslims 
including 4 ladies slipped away from Makka in the month of Rajab of the 
fifth year of the mission, corresponding to 615 A.C. The Quraysh leaders 
gave them a hot pursuit; but they were lucky to get a boat at the port 


1. See Musnad, I, 276, 304; Tirmidhi (Tuhfat al-’Ahwadhi, pp. 51-54) nos. 3245-3246; 
Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VI, p. 304; Shawkam, Tafsir, IV, 214. 
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Shu‘aybah (modern Mocha) and left for Abyssinia just before their pursuers 
got to the spot. According to Ibn Ishaq the following were the first group 
who migrated to Abyssinia. 1 

1. ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (of Banu ’Umayyah) 

2. Ruqayyah bint Rasul Allah (wife of the above, of Banu Hashim) 

3. ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah (of Banu ‘Abd Shams ibn 

‘Abd Manaf) 

4. Sahlah bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (wife of the above, of Banu ‘Amir ibn 

Lu’ayy) 

5. Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam (of Banu Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza ibn 
Qusayy, Khadijah's nephew and son of the Prophet's paternal aunt) 

6. Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr (of Banu ‘Abd al-Dar ibn Qusayy) 

7. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf (of Banu Zuhrah ibn Kilab) 

8. ‘Abu Salamah ibn ‘Abd al-Asad (of Banu Makhzum) 

9. ‘Umm Salamah (wife of the above, of Banu Makhzum) 

10. ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘um (of Banu Jumah, maternal uncle of ‘Umm al- 
Mu \minin Hafsah) 

11. ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘ah al-‘Anazi (confederate of Banu ‘Adiyy) 

12. Layla bint ’Abi Hathmah (wife of the above, of Banu ‘Adiyy) 

13. ’Abu Sabrah ibn ’Abi Ruhm (of Banu ‘Amir ibn Lu’ayy) 

14. Suhayl ibn Bayda’ (of Banu al-Harith ibn Fihr) 

Ibn Sa‘d and Al-Tabari add two more names to the list. They are: 

15. Hatib ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Abd Shams 

• • 

16. ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud (confederate of Banu Zahrah) 2 

Ibn Ishaq furher states that subsequently Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib joined the 
group. 3 

The list shows that almost all the emigrants were from among important 
clans and families. Their number and the inclusion in the group of the wives 
of some of them indicate that they did not go to the land on purely or pri¬ 
marily diplomatic purpose; though on arrival there they remained at or near 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 322-323. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 204; Al-Tabari, Tarikh, II, 330 (l/l 183) 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 323. 
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the court of the Abyssinian ruler. This was only natural; for they went seek¬ 
ing refuge there. So they got in touch with the ruler's court at the earliest 
opportunity after their arrival in the land. According to the reports of some 
of the emigrants themselves, they were not only allowed to stay there peace¬ 
fully but also no hindrance was placed on their belief and worship. Nor were 
they harassed by words or deeds. 

IV.TEMPORARY RETURN OF THE EMIGRANTS 

The emigrants continued to stay in Abyssinia peacefully for a couple of 
months. Towards the end of that period a rumour reached them that the 
Quraysh leaders had embraced Islam and the enmity between them and the 
Prophet had ceased. What caused the rumour is discussed separately below. 1 
On the basis of that rumour, however, all or most of the emigrants left Abys¬ 
sinia in the month of Shawwal of that very year. According to Ibn Sa‘d all 
the emigrants returned; 2 but Ibn Ishaq says that some of them remained in 
Abyssinia. 3 When the returnees reached the vicinity of Makka they were 
informed, on enquiry, by a man of Banu Kinanah that the rumour was 
untrue. 4 After some hesitation, however, they decided to enter Makka, each 
after having obtained suitable protection of someone. It is stated that only 
‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud entered the city without obtaining anyone's pro¬ 
tection and after staying there for sometime went back to Abyssinia. 5 

The list of returnees, together with the 'protector' of each, is as follows: 


Names of returnees 

1. ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan 

2. ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah 
ibn Rabi‘ah 

3. Al-Zubayr ibn Al-‘Awwam 

4. Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr 


"Protectors" 

’Abu ‘Uhayhah (Sa‘d ibn al-‘As) 
‘Umayyah ibn Khalaf 

Zam‘ah ibn Al-Aswad 

Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith ibn Kha- 
• • 

ladah (or ’Abu‘Aziz ibn ‘Umayr) 


1. Infra, Chap. XXIX. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, 1, 206. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 364. 

4. Ibn Sa‘d, 1, 206. 

5. Ibid. 
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5. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf 

6. ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘ah 

7. ’Abu Sabrah ibn Abi Ruhm 

8. Hatib ibn ‘Amr 

• • 

9. Suhayl ibn Bayda’ 1 

10. ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un 

11. ’Abu Salamah 


Aswad ibn Yaghuth 
Al-‘As ibn Wa’il 
Akhnas ibn Shariq 
Huwayrith ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza 

Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah 
’Abu Talib 


Regarding ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un (no. 10) it is stated that when he found 
that while he was living peacefully under Al-WalTd's protection and the 
other Muslims were being persecuted and tortured he felt ashamed of his 
conduct. Therefore he openly renounced Al-Walid's protection in front of an 
assemblage of the Quraysh at the Ka‘ba. Thereupon a man of Al-Walid's 
clan assaulted ‘Uthman, but the assailant was dealt a blow by a supporter of 
‘Uthman. 2 The fracas did not however proceed further. 

Regarding ’Abu Salamah it is stated that his own clan, Banu Makhzum, 

objected to his being protected by ’Abu Talib, saying that while he had 

every right to give protection to his nephew (i.e. the Prophet) he had no right 

to extend his protection to a man of Banu Makhzum. ’Abu Talib resolutely 

defended his action saying that if he could give protection to his brother’s 

son, he could with equal justice do so with regard to his sister’s son. It may 

be noted that ’Abu Salamah's mother Barrah bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib was ’Abu 

• • 

Talib's sister (and the Prophet's aunt). The leaders of Band Makhzum were 
bent upon making a quarrel with ’Abu Talib over the matter; but at that time 
’Abu Lahab intervened, and it appears for once in his life, in favour of ’Abu 
Talib's policy of supporting the Prophet. ’Abu Lahab plainly told the Makh- 
zumite leaders that they had gone too far in harassing the Shaykh (’Abu 
Talib) and if they proceeded further he (’Abu Lahab) would definitely stand 
up in his defence. Fearing that ’Abu Lahab might at last throw in his lot fully 
with his clan the Makhzumites placated him with sweet words and 
withdrew. 3 

1. It is reported that he remained secretively in Makka for sometime and then returned to 
Abyssinia. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 370 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 371. 
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It is noteworthy the most of those who came forward as 'protectors' for 
the returnees were the very leaders who had been instrumental in effecting 
the coalition of the clans against the Muslims. What motives led them to 
play this sort of double role can only be guessed. Probably the opposition 
leaders were eager to get back amidst them their own kiths and kin but did 
not at the same time want to reverse the policy of each clan disowning the 
Muslims from among its own members. The difficulty was therefore circum¬ 
vented by an individual leader's coming forward as protector for the son or 
relative of the leader of another clan. The assumption applies very strongly 
to the case of ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah's son (‘Abu Hudhayfah) who was 'pro¬ 
tected' by ’Umayyah ibn Khalaf. Alternatively, the leaders probably wanted 
to demonstrate that their enmity was mainly against the Prophet and not 
against the converts as such and thus indirectly to weaken their attachment 
to him. The leaders might even have been actuated by an ulterior motive of 
getting within their grasp the returnees in order to bring pressure on them to 
renounce Islam. In any case, their offering protection to converts not belong¬ 
ing to their own clans was in contrast with their objection to ’Abu Talib's 
offering protection to a member of another clan. However, the fact that Banu 
Hashim, particularly ’Abu Talib, offered protection not only to the Prophet 
but also to a member of Banu Makhzum (’Abu Salamah) shows that they 
were both physically and psychologically strong enough to face the opposi¬ 
tion of the other Quraysh clans combined. 

IV. THE SECOND PHASE OF MIGRATION TO ABYSSINIA 

The position of the Muslims, however, did not remain tenable for any 
length of time. A fresh wave of persecution was launched by the unbelieving 
leaders upon the humbler section of converts so much so that, as noted 
above, persons like ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un felt guilty within themselves for 
having accepted the protection of unbelieving leaders. As the situation con¬ 
tinued to deteriorate there began a second phase of migration to Abyssinia. 
Not that the Muslims went in a body and at a time to that land; but they went 
there in successive groups. 

According to Ibn Sa‘d a total of some 80 males and 18 females (11 
Qurayshites and 7 non-Qurayshites) ultimately found shelter in Abyssinia. 
He further says that ‘Ammar ibn Yasir was among the emigrants; but this is 
doubted by others including Ibn Ishaq and Al-Waqidl. Similarly with regard 
to ’Abu Musa al-’Ash‘ari there is a difference of opinion. According to 
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some reports he also migrated to Abyssinia; but it appears from his own 
statement that he, along with 52 or 55 Muslims of his tribe, started by boat 
from Yaman to join the Prophet; but the boat was blown away by wind to 
Abyssinia where he joined Ja‘far ibn ’AbT Talib and the other emigrants 
there and then returned with them to the Prophet after the victory at Khay- 
bar. 1 Again, with regard to ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, his wife Ruqayyah bint 
Rasul Allah, ’Abu Hudhayfah and his wife Sahlah bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr, it 
is stated by Al-Tabari that they stayed at Makka; 2 but this statement does not 
appear to be correct; for Ibn Ishaq mentions them not only among those who 
migrated to Abyssinia for the second time but also in the list of the 33 males 
and 8 females who returned to Makka shortly before the Prophet's migration 
to Madina. 3 

That the situation at Makka had become really critical for the Muslims is 
evident also from the fact that even ’Abu Bakr, with the Prophet's per¬ 
mission, started for migrating to Abyssinia. When he reached Bark al- 
Ghimad, a place at some " five days' distance" from Makka towards Yaman, 
he came across Ibn al-Dughunnah (or Ibn al-Daghina), the chief of the Qara 
tribe and a leader of Al-’Ahabish. 4 He enquired of ’Abu Bakr about his des¬ 
tination. He replied that he had been maltreated by his people who had made 
his life miserable and had actually expelled him, so he was migrating to 
another land. On hearing this Ibn al-Dughunnah expressed his surprise and 
remarked that a good, generous and well-mannered person like ’Abu Bakr 
should not have been maltreated by his people nor did it behove them to 
expel such an "ornament" of the society. Ibn al-Dughunnah did not leave the 
matter there. He persuaded ’Abu Bakr to retrace his steps and to return to 
Makka, undertaking to stand security for him. ’Abu Bakr did so, being 
accompanied by Ibn al-Dughunnah. On reaching Makka the latter publicly 
announced his having taken ’Abu Bakr under his 'protection' and warned 
everyone not to do any harm to him (’Abu Bakr). The Quraysh leaders did 
not dare disregard the protection given by the Al-’Ahabish leader but sti- 

1. Bukhari, no. 4230. 

2. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, II, 340 (1/1194) 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 324, 379. 

4. Al- ’Ahabish was the name given to the members of an alliance of Banu al-Harith ibn 
‘Abd Manat ibn Kinanah, Banu al-Hun ibn Khuzamah ibn Mudrikah and Banu al-Mustaliq. 
They were so called because they entered into the alliance at a valley near Makka called Al- 
’Ahbash. 
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pulated that ’Abu Bakr should only pray in his own house and not recite the 
Qur’an publicly, thus attracting their children and womenfolk to the new 
faith. Ibn Al-Dughunnah and ’Abu Bakr both accepted the condition. ’Abu 
Bakr, however, shortly afterwards built a mosque within the boundary of his 
homestead and began to pray and recite the Qur’an therein. The Quraysh lea¬ 
ders objected to this action on ’Abu Bakr's part and raised the matter with 
the Al-’Ahabish leader. By that time, however, the situation had changed 
somewhat and ’Abu Bakr gave up Ibn al-Dughunnah’s protection. 1 


A fairly comprehensive list of those who thus betook themselves to 
Abyssinia in the second phase of the migration is given by Ibn Ishaq. 2 It is 
clear from the list that there was no clan and no family in Makka who were 
not affected more or less by the migration and whose sons, daughters, neph¬ 
ews, nieces, sons-in law, brothers, sisters and other near relatives had not left 
their homes for their conscience’s sake. Even the prominent opposition lea¬ 
ders were very closely affected. For instance ’Abu Jahl's brother Salamah 
ibn Hisham, cousin Hisham ibn ’Abi Hudhayfah, cousin and uterine brother 
’Ayyash ibn ’Abi Rabi‘ah, cousin sister ‘Umm Salamah, ’Abu Sufyan's 
daughter ’Umm Habibah, ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah's son ’Abu Hudhayfah and 
Suhayl ibn ‘Amr's brother, sons, daughters and sons-in-law were among 
those who migrated to Abyssinia. The other leaders also were similarly 
affected. 


VI. THE QURAYSH DEPUTATION TO ABYSSINIA FOR 
GETTING EXTRADITION OF THE EMIGRANTS 

Naturally the situation stirred the Quraysh leaders to their depth. Hence¬ 
forth some turned more stem and hostile in their attitude to the Muslims and 
Islam, while some others reacted in a different way and became somewhat 
soft in their attitude to the new faith. All were at one, however, on the need 
to make their supreme effort to get the emigrants back from Abyssinia. The 
more hostile among the leaders, as Ibn Ishaq specifically mentions, were 
actuated by the motive of persecuting the emigrants, on their return, into 
recanting the new faith. 3 

The efforts of the Quraysh leaders in this respect, particularly the activi¬ 
ties of their envoys to the Abyssinian ruler are best recorded in the reports of 


1. Bukhari, no. 3905; Ibn Hisham, I, 372-374. 

2. Ibid., 323-330. 

3. Ibid. 333. Ibn Ishaq's words are: 
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’Umm al-Mu’minin ’Umm Salamah, 4 Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud, ’Abu Musa al- 
’Ash‘ari and Ja'far ibn ’Abi Talib (r.a.), all of whom were among the emi¬ 
grants and were their spokesmen at the Abyssinian court. These reports cor¬ 
roborate one another in all essential respects, differing only in some minor 
matters of detail. The summary of ’Umm Salamah's acount is as follows: 


The Quraysh leaders sent two of their seasoned and experienced dip¬ 
lomats, ‘Abd Allah ibn ’AbT Rabi‘ah (’Abu Jahl's uterine brother) and ‘Amr 

A 

ibn Al-‘As ibn Wa’il (of Banu Sahm) to the Abyssinian ruler with a pro¬ 
fusion of the choicest of presents for the latter and his courtiers. On their 
arrival the two diplomats first contacted the principal courtiers and high offi¬ 
cials, distributed the presents intended for them and thus made them agree 
unanimously to support the Quraysh leaders’ prayer for extradition of the 
emigrants. Next the Quraysh envoys met the Negus (i.e. Abyssinian ruler), 
gave him the presents and addressed him saying that some foolish and recal¬ 
citrant youths of their nation had fled the country and had taken shelter in his 
land. They had abandoned their forefathers’ religion but had adopted neither 
the religion which the Negus and his people professed nor any other known 
religion of the world, but had made a religion of their own. As soon as the 
diplomats finished their address the courtiers all in one voice and according 
to previously made arrangement supported the request for extradition, add¬ 
ing that the fugitives' own people knew them best and that such elements 
should not be entertained and given shelter in the country. The Negus, how¬ 
ever, disagreed with his courtiers and told them that those who had fled from 
their own country and taken shelter in his dominion should at first be given a 
chance to explain their position and to present their case. Accordingly they 
were summoned to attend the court on a fixed day. On receiving the king’s 
summons the emigrants discussed the matter among themselves and unan¬ 
imously decided to tell the ruler all about the Prophet’s teachings without 
any reservation, whether the Negus allowed them to stay in his land or not. 
When the Muslims attended the court on the appointed day the Negus asked 
them why they had abandoned their ancestral religion and, instead of 
embracing any other religion had made a new religion for themselves and 
what it was about. On behalf of the Muslims Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib addressed 
the court. He pointed out the social and moral conditions of the Arabs prior 
to the Prophet's advent and also gave an account of his main teachings. He 
also detailed the persecutions and oppressions of the Quraysh leaders upon 
the Muslims and ended his address by saying that those oppressed people. 
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instead of going to another country, had selected to take refuge in the 
Negus's kingdom because of their confidence that there they would not meet 
with any injustice. The Abyssinian ruler was impressed by Ja'far's address 
and asked him to recite some of what he said had been revealed by God to 
the Prophet. Thereupon Ja‘far recited to him the first part of surat Maryam 
(no. 19). The Negus was so moved on hearing the recitation that tears rolled 
down his cheeks. Many of his courtiers were similarly moved. When the 
recitation was over he remarked that what he had just heard and what Jesus 
had brought must have had emanated from the same source. He then said 
that he would not surrender the immigrants to their contrymen. 

’Umm Salamh adds that of the two Quraysh envoys ‘Abd Allah was 
somewhat soft towards the Muslims but ‘Amr ibn A1 -‘As was uncom- 
promising in his attitude. He planned to make another attempt with the 
Negus and thought that if he was requested to ask the Muslims about their 
beliefs regarding Jesus and if he (the Negus) came to know that he would 
not tolerate the emigrants' existence in his land. ‘Abd Allah attempted to dis¬ 
suade ‘Amr from doing so; but he was determined to do it. Accordingnly he 
approached the Negus on the following day and prayed him to ask the Mus¬ 
lims about their views on Jesus, adding that they had very objectionable 
opinions regarding him. The Muslims had already come to know about 'Amr 
ibn Al-‘As's design. 1 Accordingnly they once again had a consultation 
amongst themselves and had once again decided to speak out the truth and to 
state frankly and fearlessly Allah's revelation and the Prophet's teachings 
about Jesus. When, therefore, they were required to attend the court again 
and when the king asked them about their belief regarding Jesus, Ja‘far 
unhesitatingly replied that he (Jasus) was a servant of Allah, and a spirit and 
a word from him which He had bestowed upon the virgin Mary. On hearing 
this reply the Negus remarked that Jesus was indeed no more than that. The 
clerics at his court attempted to raise some objections to this view; but he 
overruled them. He next ordered the presents given by the Quraysh leaders 
to be returned to their envoys, dismissed the latter from his court and per¬ 
mitted the Muslims to stay in his country without any fear of molestation 
from any quarter. 2 

1. Most probably ‘Abd Allah gave the Muslims an inkling of ‘Amr's next move; or else 
they were not likely to know about it. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, pp. 333-338. 
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According to the report of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud the Negus, after 
having listened to Ja‘far's speech and his recitation of the Qur’an, believed 
in Islam and the Prophet and remarked that it was about the coming of the 
Prophet that the Bible and Jesus had prophesied. The Negus is further said to 
have stated that had he not been engrossed in the affairs of state he would 
have gone to Makka and would have waited on the Prophet. Of similar 
import is the report of ’Abu Musa al-’Ash‘arT. The report of Ja‘far ibn ’Abi 
Talib further corroborates the reports mentioned above and adds that the 
Negus, after hearing both the sides, asked the Quraysh envoys whether the 
emigrants were their slaves and whether they owed any money to the 
Quraysh leaders. To both the questions the envoys replied in the negative. 
Thereupon the Negus told them that then they should leave the Muslims 
alone and should return to their country. That the Negus had believed and 
embraced Islam is further evident from the report which says that when the 
news of his death reached the Prophet he prayed for him. 1 

VII. SIGNIFICANCE AND SEQUEL 

The migration to Abyssinia and its sequel had far-reaching and momen¬ 
tous consequences. The sincerity and determination of the young men and 
women who unhestitatingly left their mother-land, hearth, home and rela¬ 
tives and imposed exile upon themselves for the sake of their faith must 
have made an impression upon the unbelieving Quraysh leaders. Their fai¬ 
lure to procure the surrender and extradition of the emigrants added a sense 
of defeat to their bewilderment. They must have come to realize that the 
breach between them and those kiths and kin of theirs over the issue of faith 
was complete and irreversible. If the obstinate Makkan leaders had not yet 
realized that their policy of persecution had started backfiring and that the 
very men who had thus taken a leap into the dark for the sake of their faith 
would not hesitate also to lay down their lives for the same cause, they (the 
Quraysh leaders) were to realize it before long. The Abyssinian migration 
was the beginning of the failure of the policy of persecution and torture upon 
the Muslims . 

The migration to Abyssinia also clearly signifies that the Prophet and the 
Muslims had already started looking beyond the confines of their native city 
or native land. Those who went to Abyssinia were not fugitives or refugees 
in the usual senses of the terms. They had of course left behind them all their 


1. Bukhari, nos. 3877-3881. 
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belongings and attachments; but they had carried with them the message and 
the ideas that inspired them, the light that enkindled their inner and outer 
selves and the spirit that propelled them into the unknown. They were the 
very first emissaries of Islam to foreign lands. The Abyssinian migration 
was indeed the beginning of Islam as a world faith. 

Nor was the impression of their act upon the land of the emigrants’ new 
abode the less important. The spectacle of nearly a hundred men and women 
of the rich and mercantile families and clans of Makka, who were not quite 
unknown to the informed and intelligent sections of the Abyssinian popu¬ 
lation, leaving their homes, possessions and relations for the sake of a new 
faith and taking shelter in a foreign land must have aroused the interest and 
curiosity of the host population. The matter thus could not have come to an 
end just by the departure of the Quraysh envoys for Makka. Talk of the unu¬ 
sual refugees must have passed from mouth to mouth and the ideas and 
teachings they carried with them and for the sake of which they had sac¬ 
rificed everything from a worldly point of view must have been transmitted 
from mind to mind, particularly among the thoughtfull and the religious. An 
upshot of this natural process was the coming of a delegation of some 20 
Christian worthies to Makka on a fact-finding mission. It is on record that on 
coming to Makka they met the Prophet and had a detailed discussion with 
him on the new faith and its teachings. The Prophet explained Islam to them, 
recited some parts of the Qur’an to them, as was his wont in respect of every 
enquirer, and called upon them to embrace Islam. They were convinced of 
the truth of the new faith and accepted it. It is further on record that when 
they left the Prophet's presence ’Abu Jahl and some of his companions inter¬ 
cepted them on the way and taunted them by saying that although their coun¬ 
trymen had sent them to find out the facts they, instead of reporting back to 
their people, had abandoned their ancestral religion and had embraced the 
new religion. The Abyssinians replied to ’Abu Jahl with all modesty, saying 
that they had come to find the truth, not to insist on ignorance and falsehood 
and that they should therefore be left alone to go their own way. 1 It is said 
that this incident is alluded to in Q. 28:52-53. 2 

The emigrants continued to stay in Abyssinia peacefully for a long time. 

1. IbnHisham, I, 391-392. 

2. See for instance Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VI, 254. This report mentions 70 as the number of 
the delegation. 
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Some of them, numbering about forty, returned at different times to Makka 
before the Prophet's migration to Madina. The others stayed there for a 
longer period and joined the Prophet after the victory at Khaybar. Those 
who returned to Makka before the migration to Madina were: 

1. ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan 

2. Ruqayyah bint Rasul Allah (wife of the above) 

3. ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn Rabf’ah 

4. Sahlah bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (wife of the above) 

5. ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh 

6. ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan 

7. Al-Zubayr ibn al-’Awwam 

8. Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr 

9. Suwaybit ibn Sa‘d ibn Harmalah 

10. Tulayb ibn ‘Umayr 

11. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf 

12. Miqdad ibn ‘Amr 

13. ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud 

14. ’Abu Salamah 

15. ’Umm Salamah (wife of the above) 

16. Shammas ibn ‘Uthman 

17. Salamah ibn Hisham 

18. ‘Ayyash ibn ‘Abi Rabi‘ah 

19. Mu’atteb ibn ‘Awf 

• • 

20. ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un 

21. Al-Sa’ib ibn ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un (son of th above) 

22. Qudamah ibn Maz‘un (brother of no.20) 

23. ‘Abd Allah ibn Maz‘un (.) 

24. Khunays ibn Hudhafah 

25. Hisham ibn Al-’As ibn Wa’il 

26. ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘ah 

27. Layla bint ’ Abt Hathmah (wife of the above) 
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28. ‘Abd Allah ibn Makhramah 

29. ‘Abd Allah ibn Suhayl ibn ‘Amr 

30. ‘Abu Sabrah ibn ’Abi Ruhm 

31. ’Umm Kulthum bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (wife of the above and sister of 
no. 29) 

32. Sakran ibn ‘Amr 

33. Sawdah bint Zam‘ah 

34. Sa‘d ibn Khawlah 

35. ’Abu ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Jarrah 

36. ‘Amr ibn al-Harith 

37. Suhayl ibn Bayda’ 

38. ‘Amr ibn ’Abi Sarh 

• 

Of these persons no.32 died before the Prophet’s migration to Madina. 
Nos. 17 and 25 (Salamah ibn Hisham and Hisham ibn Al-‘As ibn Wa’il) 
were captured and detained by the unbelievers and therefore could not 
migrate to Madina; while no. 18, ’Ayyash ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, started for 
migration to Madina but was deceived by his uterine brother ’Abu Jahl and 
another person named Harith ibn Hisham into returning to Makka; and 
no. 29, ‘Abd Allah ibn Suhayl ibn ‘Amr, was detained and so badly tortured 
by his father, Suhayl ibn ‘Amr, that he outwardly recanted and came with 
the unbelievers in their campaign against the Muslims at Badr but in the 
midst of the battle changed sides, joined the Muslims and fought against the 
unbelievers. The rest of the male returnees migrated to Madina and took part 
in the Battle of Badr. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE SPURIOUS STORY OF THE "SATANIC VERSES" 

l. SUMMARY OF THE STORY 

It has been mentioned above that most of the first batch of emigrants to 
Abyssinia temporarily returned to Makka on the basis of a rumour of a com¬ 
promise between the Quraysh leaders and the Prophet. About the reason for 
this rumour Al-Tabari, Al-Waqidi and some others reproduce a report in 
more than a dozen varying versions through as many chains of narrators 1 
which say in effect that the Prophet, in view of the increasing enmity and 
opposition of the Quraysh leaders wished that it would be good if for the 
time being no further revelation came in denunciation of their gods and god¬ 
desses, or if some revelation came which would make the leaders soften 
down and cease their hostilities. In such a state of mind he one day went to 
the Ka‘ba where he recited to a gathering of believers and unbelievers surat 
al-Najm (no. 53) which is said to have been revealed at that time. In the 
course of its recitation and when he uttered its ’ayahs 19-20: "Do you see al- 
Lat and al-‘Uzza, and the other third, Manat, ?" khsli ^/Of 

Satan "threw" in the recitation the couplet: "Those are the swans 
exalted; verily their intercession is to be expected." o|j JUJi **1 /\ dUb 

/■/! yr/). The Prophet then completed the recitation of the surah and in 
accordance with the behest contained in its last ’ayah went into prostration 
and those present there, believers and unbelievers, also did so except an old 
Quraysh leader (’Umayyah ibn Khalaf or Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah or ’Abu 
’Umayyah) who raised a handful of dust and touched it with his forehead, 
saying that that would suffice for him. The Quraysh leaders are said to have 
given out as reason for their prostrating themselves by saying that now that 
the Prophet had recognized the position of the goddesses as intercessors with 
Allah there was in fact no point of quarrel with him. Afterwards, in the eve¬ 
ning (some versions do not specify any time) the angel Jibril came to the 
Prophet and asked him to recite the surah which he did, still reciting the 
"satanic verses". Jibnl protested, saying that those were not what had been 
revealed. At this the Prophet became very sad and apprehensive of Allah's 
wrath. Thereupon two separate passages, 17:73-75 and 22:52 were revealed 2 
in reassuring the Prophet and the "satanic verses" were repealed. The 
Quraysh leaders became angry and renewed their enmity and opposition 


1. See Al-Tabari, Tafsir, pt.XVII, pp. 186-190 where most of the versions are given. 

2. Some versions of the report mention the revelation of only one passage, i.e., 22:52. 
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with increased vehemence. Meanwhile the news of their prostration and of 
the incident reached Abyssinia in the form of a rumour of their compromise 
with the Prophet. 

The two passages said to have been revealed in reassuring the Prophet 
run as follows: 


JLa) dJLlaJ c>! ji j * SI blj ,djS- LJb dJLjl dij \ 

\j~aj LJb diJ M pj oUil Jsuufij bt * *>Ui bJ* jTy CjjS 

(Vo-vr^V) 

"Indeed they were about to divert you from what We revealed to you, in order that 
you forge against Us something else, and in that case they would certainly have 
taken you as a friend. And had We not made you firm, you would almost have 
inclined towards them a little; and in that case we would have made you taste the 
double (punishment) in life and double (punishment) in death; and then you would 
not have found for you as against Us any helper." (17:72-75) 


(H O' b ^ j ^ .. * . 1 1 £ bj ^ J J o* o* bt-ji bj^> 

(•YiYY^^^dl j 


"Never Did we send a Messenger nor a Prophet before you but that when he formed 
an intention Satan threw something in his intention; but Allah cancels what Satan 
throws in and then makes His signs pevail. Allah is All-knowing, All-Wise."(22:52) 

Thus, according to the story, the Prophet was reassured. Meanwhile news 
of the incident reached Abyssinia in the form of a rumour of the Quraysh 
leaders' acceptance of Islam and of the cessation of their hostility towards 
the Muslims. 


II. THE QUR’ANIC EVIDENCE AGAINST THE STORY 
The story is so manifestly absurd and untrue that it ought to have been 
rejected outright as such and not recorded by the chroniclers and tradi- 
tionists. But since some of them have recorded it, this very fact, rather than 
the obviously discrediting features of the story itself, has often been cited as 
ground for its genuineness. As Imam Fakhr al-Din al-Razi correctly points 
out, though this story has been noted by some commentators, those who 
have critically looked at it have all rejected it as spurious on the grounds of 
its conflict with the clear testimony of the Qur’an, the rules governing the 
genuineness of traditions and the dictates of reason. 

As regards the Qur’anic evidence against the genuineness of the story it 
is of three kinds. First, there are a number of statements in the Qur’an that 
show that neither Satan nor anyone else could interfere in the process of 
coming of the revelation, nor did the Prophet ever entertain any intention of 
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making a compromise with the unbelieving leaders, nor did he ever inter¬ 
polate anything in the text of the revelation. Secondly, the passages cited as 
having been revealed as a sequel to the incident and for reassuring the 
Prophet prove to the contrary, showing that he had not made even the slight¬ 
est move towards making a compromise with the unbelieving leaders. 
Thirdly, the internal evidence of surat al-Najm (no.53), in connection with 
the revelation of which the story has been foisted, goes against its spirit and 
purport. 

The passages that directly belie the story are as follows: 

L aJail ^ jaw Lis- J ^ 

(a) "If he (the Messenger) were to invent any saying in our name, We should cer¬ 
tainly have seized him by the right hand and We should then have surely cut off the 
artery of his heart." (60:44-46)." 1 

(S ^ •• crisis j* oi ^ U Jd... ^> 

(b) "... Say: It is not for me, of my own accord, to change it (the revelation). I follow 
naught but what is revealed unto me." (10:15) 

(t Y: t >) j* ^ j jjja Jia-Jl ^ 

(c) "No falsehood can approach it from the front, nor from the rear (i.e., neither 
directly nor indirectly). It is a sent-down from Allah the All-Wise, the All- 
Praiseworthy ."(4 1:42) 

( ^U1 j jJt U jj j U| 

(d) "We indeed have sent down the recital (the Qur’an) and We indeed are its Pro¬ 
tectors (from any interference)." (15:9) 

(rr: ibljic-ij dU 'jS ... 

(e) "... In that way (We have revealed it), that We may make your heart firm thereby; 
and We have dictated it in stages." (25:32) 

Thus the Qur’an repeatedly says that Allah has protected it against any 
possibility of being tampered with directly or indirectly, that it is not for the 
Prophet to change it or add to it anything and that if he had done so Allah's 
severe punishment would inevitably and irresistibly have befallen him. 
These clear and positive statements directly contradict the story which says 
that the Prophet of his own accord or being deceived by Satan introducted 
something into the text of revelation. Not only that. The alleged inter¬ 
polation violated the fundamental teaching of the Qur’an, i.e., monothiesm 


1. See also supra, pp. 436-439. 
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( tawhid) and thus constituted the offence of shirk which Allah warns else¬ 
where in the Qur’an He shall under no circumstances forgive. The story is 
thus quite contrary to the specific statements of the Qur’an and also to the 
tenor and purport of its entire text. As such the story is totally unworthy of 
any credence. This is not simply from a Muslim's point of view, but also 
from a true historian's point of view. For, to any impartial historian, the 
Qur’an is the primary and the most contemporary source of information on 
the Prophet's life and teachings. Hence any information or statement in any 
other source, including the reports (tradition), that come in conflict with the 
primary source must not be allowed to override or supersede it. 

Secondly, as regards the two passages, 17:73-74 and 22:52, that are said 
by the protagonists of the story to have been revealed as a sequel to the 
alleged incident and in reproving or consoling the Prophet, a little careful 
look at them would at once show that their texts, far from supporting the 
story, do in fact contradict it. The first passage shows that it was the unbelie¬ 
vers who attempted to induce the Prophet to making a compromise with 
them, not that he ever wanted it. The passage further states that Allah made 
the Prophet's heart firm against such attempts of the unbelievers and that had 
He not done so the Prophet would probably have been inclined towards the 
unbelievers' proposals a little. The emphasis here is not on the Prophet's sup¬ 
posed inclination towards making a compromise but on the intensity of the 
unbelievers' attempts on the one hand and, on the other, on Allah's special 
favour upon him in making him immune against such efforts. This is further 
emphasized by the unmistakable statement that because of such special 
favour on him the Prophet had not inclined towards the unbelievers even a 
little. The passage concludes by pointing out that had the Prophet deviated 
even a little, Allah would have made him taste double the punishment for 
such offence in this life as also in the life in the hereafter. The passage thus 
contradicts the story in all its essential aspects, (a) The passage says that it 
was the unbelievers who made attempts at inducing the Prophet to making a 
compromise. The story says that the Prophet , in view of the unbelievers' 
opposition, was eager for a compromise, (b) The passage says that Allah 
made the Prophet immune against such endeavours of the unbelievers so that 
he did not incline towards them even a little. The story would have us 
believe that the Prophet not only leaned towards them a little but even made 
a compromise with them by sacrificing and violating the very fundamental 
teaching of the Qur’an as a whole, (c) The passage says that had the Prophet 
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been guilty of slight inclination towards the unbelievers' proposals he would 
have been doubly punished by Allah. The story says that the Prophet, though 
he committed the offence not only of slight inclination but of making a full 
compromise with the unbelievers, Allah nonetheless took kindly to him, 
silently repealed the unjustified interpolation in the text of the revelation and 
affectionately consoled him for his supposed repentance for his alleged pit- 
fall. This is also in conflict, as pointed out above, with the other statements 
in the Qur’an that Allah would inevitably and irresistibly have punished the 
Prophet if he had of his own accord added to or detracted anything from the 
text of the revelation. 

The last statement of the passage 17:73-74 comes in conflict also with the 
interpretation given by the protagonists of the story to the other passage, 
22:52, which they cite in support of the story. They do so by interpreting the 
expression tamanna in this passage as "he reads or recites" and then by say¬ 
ing that never did a Prophet before Muhammad (0) recite Allah's reve¬ 
lation except that Satan managed to "throw" something of his own ideas or 
words in it. The interpretation is so preposterous and revoltingly subversive 
of the concept of divine revelation as such that it ought never to have been 
suggested. The incorrectness and irrationality of putting this meaning on the 
term here will be shown presently. It may only be pointed out here that those 
who put that interpretation on the passage clearly fail to see that their inter¬ 
pretation glaringly contradicts the concluding statement of passage 17:73-74 
as also the other statements of the Qur’an where Allah unmistakably and 
uncompromisingly threatens severe punishment for the offence of tampering 
with His revelation even in the slightest degree. Strangely enough, these pro¬ 
tagonists of the story not simply fail to see this contradiction. They, in their 
eagerness to show Allah's special affection for Prophet Muhammad (0) 
even after his alleged pitfall, do not hesitate to affix the blame of similar pit- 
fall on the part of all previous Messengers and Prophets! 

It is, however, not on this ground alone that the interpretation of tamanna 
here as "he reads or recites" should be adjudged wrong. Those who put this 
peculiar interpretation generally cite a couplet attributed to Hassan ibn 
Thabit wherein the expression is said to bear the meaning of "reading". It is 
further said that the expression "then He confirms His ’ayahs (or makes His 
’ayahs prevail)" indicates that the allusion is here to the "reading" of the 
'ayahs. But neither the one nor the other argument is decisive. Poems like 
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those of Hassan that are found in abundance in the works of chroniclers are 
not really contemporary materials but are mostly made to measure by others 
on the orders of authors and by them inserted in their works as compositions 
of contemporary poets. Also the expression ’’then he confirms etc." may 
more appropriately be taken to mean that Allah makes His "signs", i.e. 
words prevail. 

The best guide to the meaning of the expression tamannd in 22:52 is the 
natural meaning of the same expression or words derived from the same root 
as used elsewhere is the Qur’an. There are at least 14 other places where 
they occur in the Qur’an. Beginning with the very expression occuring in 
surat al-Najm itself, the other instances of the use of the term in the Qur’an 
are as follows: 

( 1 ) ^ 

"Or shall man have just what he fancies?" (53:24) 

(2) (\\\: i) <^... (» j f 

"(Satan states) I shall certainly mislead them and shall raise (false) hopes in them" 
(4:119) 

"He makes them promises and creates (false) hopes in them; but what Satan prom¬ 
ises is naught but deception." (4:120) 

(4) ( \ T t: i ) ^ J*' j 

" Not your desires, nor those of the People of the Book (would) do..." (4:123) 

(5) ^ j 

"And those who had coveted his position the previous day started saying..." (28:82) 

(6) ^ • • • J-3 j* ojU Oj-tf Jil j 

"And you had wished for death before..." (3:143) 

(7) ^ ^ <131 U \j-UZ Xj 

"And do not covet what Allah favoured some of you with over the others..." (4:32) 

(8 & 9) ... jrvktlwi? d\ Ojlt IjJasS. .. 

"...Then wish for death if you are truthful..." (2:94 & 62:6) 

( 10) ^ jAi j -ujj 'll j y? 

"...But never do they desire it..." (62:7) 

(11) <^... i jjt jij 
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"...But never will they wish for it..." (2:95) 

(12) ji bj* Oir ja YJ iuH J ^ 

"And they say: None shall enter paradise unless he be a Jew or a Christian. Those 
are their fancies..."(2:111) 

( 13 ) ^ ^^ 

"...You doubted; and the fancies deceived you..." (57:14) 

(14) ojlkt *i\ p* ojj ^ui c—O jJUj y o 

"And among them are ’ ummies who do not know the book except whims; they do 
naught but conjecture."(2:78) 

In all these instances the expressions tamannd , ’ umniyyah , etc. are used 
in the sense of wish, desire, whim, fancy, intention, etc. In none of these pla¬ 
ces would the meaning of reading or reciting fit in with the text. Some com¬ 
mentators of course think that in the last mentioned instance (no. 14) the 
word 'amaniyya may mean reading or reciting; but that assumption is not 
sustained by the 'ayah itself; for its concluding clause: "and they do naught 
but conjecture" which immediately follows the expression, explains and 
elaborates it. In view of these uniform meanings of the expression every¬ 
where in the Qur’an it would be wrong to put the meaning of reading or 
reciting on the term tamannd occurring in 22:52. 

This is not to say that the same word may not be used in different senses 
at different places. What is peculiar in the present instance is that the expres¬ 
sion under notice bears uniform senses in all the other places where it is used 
in the Qur’an. And so far as its use in 22:52 is concerned, the same is its 
natural meaning. To put the sense of reading or reciting on the expression 
here would, as already indicated, be a gross affront to both history and theo¬ 
logy; for it would then mean that there was no previous Prophet or Mes¬ 
senger of Allah who was not misled by Satan to utter in the name of Allah 
what He actually did not reveal. Neither does the history of previous Proph¬ 
ets bear such a highly generalized assertion, nor is it conceivable that Allah's 
revelations were sent down in such unprotected and vulnerable manners that 
Satan had in respect of every Prophet the chance of interfering with them. 
That interpretation would be in conflict with the very concept of revelation 
(wahy) as enunciated in the Qur’an which unequivocally states that Allah 
Himself protects His revelation from being interfered with directly or indi¬ 
rectly when it is being sent down. It is neither necessary nor justifiable to 
tarnish the records of all the previous Prophets and to undermine the very 
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nature of Allah's revelation simply to justify a manifestly untrue story and a 
supposed pitfall on the part of Prophet Muhammad ). The plain implica¬ 
tion of the 'ayah under discussion is what is an acknowledged fact of his¬ 
tory. It is well known that in every age and place, whenever God's man, 
under his commission, planned to do good to mankind and embarked upon 
disseminating His message, Satan and his comrades intervened and 
attempted to obstruct, divert or frustrate the plan; but the truth and God's 
plan always prevailed. This universal fact of history and theology is only 
emphasized in the 'ayah under reference. 1 

That this is the natural and only meaning of the ’ ayah is clear also from 
its context. The whole passage from 'ayah 49 to 52 of the surah reads as fol- 
losws: "Say (O Prophet): O men, I am for you a clear wamer. Hence those of 
you who believe and do good deeds, for them is forgiveness and a generous 
sustenance. But those who strive against Our signs to frustrate them, they 
will be companions of the fire. Never did We send a messenger or Prophet 
before you but that whenever he intended ( to disseminate the message), 
Satan threw (his efforts) in his (the Prophet’s or Messenger’s) intention. But 
Allah obliterates what Satan exerts and then He makes His signs prevail. 
Verily Allah is All-knowing, All-Wise." The whole discussion here is on the 
Prophet's role as wamer, the devil's role as opponent of the tmth and the ulti¬ 
mate success of the truth. It is specially noteworthy that r ayah 51, which 
immediately precedes the statement under discussion, declares the inevitable 
failure and perdition for the forces of evil; while the concluding part of 
’ayah 52 emphasizes that Allah is All-Aware and All-Wise, i.e.. He is so 
about the plans and efforts of Satan and his followers too. It would thus be 


1. See ’Abu Hayyan (Muhammad ibn Yusuf) al-Andalusi, Tafsir al-Bahr al-Muhit Vol. 
VI, second impression, Dar al-Fikr, Beirut, 1398/1987, pp. 381-382. He writes as follows: 

aJ\—a jS’ij kjjJkjUi ja l yr IjilT t ^ jy »Oil ^)Ui Ailj 4 \jxJJl jfc £5 Aj Ail ^JUi jTi U) 

1*0* i Ai» ji ij »\j 4 ja p*jA\ aJ| Ji Uj ja fOi; ja 

f*ii jmj t ±*j\ ja ^ ja Ajtf aJL«a aJ jii id jjA: sjljuJl ^Aii aJ Aiij ty^uc-xl ji Am 

djj i A J»jii yi&t Jvj jj A*pl jt jU&Jjl jl 5 "j ^|l A^l U Ail j 4 A-k jj j(\Za vlJLIJb JuJLaJflA 4 y£A ji jltl 'Js. y 
jujOSljUj a Ajii JjiL j> d\Sj 4 aaj 9 ^aa ^ ^Ul ja jjg| Ail US’ 4 j*^-*yi aSUJJj 4 (*$Jj 

4 0 ijJUi-xl ja 3 ^ A«iJl [ ji^r^AA Uibl y IjjAJIj 1 ax^M 9JJk Jj frt?r 4iAJjJj 4 ja Igj j j l a.ij l^Jx A~k 

jdu, * ^ u jik-iJioi jifiUS\*iy;*J wr i)h jdu-.ijyij ovk-iJi Ji dUi —i j 

4 y£JlJ j-jJl jMj jAma yji JjaAaj 4 A««ii A^i A-wii A-J.I ^9 jlkkJl Aik As-aaI ^9 ^..^.^flJlj 4 j^*}\ 

j*JL mj \{..w 9 kJx AkJI dJUb Jj ji 4^1 [ jlkkJl yL U aUI l yJL» jmJ olkJJl ji ^-Jl j\ J y*y\ tiJUi aa)1?v»j 

U t ^-9 ^j-i^ UAil jj>u» 4^1 [ AiUl aUI yKAijj ] . [ k-ljii aUI jj 3 ^9 j^y-Aj ^Ul OjIjj ] : ^Jki JV 9 U 5 * ^Ul 

4>* ^ ^ J* (*kJj A«-xUJj s-JaJi jSj i ^9 jyji AnjJi dUi oiia-kJi yL 

( • • • Ijk ijl tLw’j/lj J-Xy ja aL 9 j\S" JA aJU*- Cu a Ja S k| ^ Jj-x^Jl ^l jL«xl 1^9 Aj^M 0AAj j^-l jM 
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quite contrary to the spirit and context of the passage as a whole to suggest 
that in spite of Allah's being All-Aware and All-Wise, Satan nevertheless 
succeeds in interfering with His revelations to His Prophets and Messengers! 
To interpret tamannd in the passage as reading or reciting would be tan¬ 
tamount to such an absurd proposition. 

Those who put the meaning of reading or recitation on the expression 
tamannd do in fact approach the ’ayah 22:52 either with a prejudice or with 
a preconception. Some assume that the story of the "satanic verses" is a fact 
without examining its merits and then, on the basis of this assumption, seek 
its support by putting the meaning of reading or recitation on the expression 
tamannd in 22:52; and finally they cite this very ’ayah as evidence of the 
genuineness of the story. This is clearly arguing in a circle and founding one 
hypothesis upon another. On the other hand there are some others who have 
their attention fixed primarily on the subject of naskh (abrogation or repeal) 
and approach the ’ayah from that point of view. They bring in the story of 
the "satanic verses" not so much to examine its merits as really to illustrate 
the subject of naskh; and to relate the story to ’ayah 22:52 they put the 
meaning of reading or recitation on tamannd occurring in it, caring little to 
see the implications and consequences of such a forced interpretation of the 
expression. The technicalities of the subject of naskh need not be discussed 
here; but it would suffice to point out that it is not at all necessary to have 
recourse to the story of the "satanic verses" nor to twist the meaning of 
tamannd in order to explain or illustrate the subject of naskh. 

Last but not least, those who relate the two Qur’anic passages, 17:73-75 
and 22:52, to the story overlook the chronology of the events, particularly 
the dates of revelation of the two passages. 1 It is an established fact that the 
migration to Abyssinia took place in the month of Rajab of the fifth year of 
the mission and the temporary return of the emigrants took place in Shawwal 
of that very year. If the story is to be connected with this latter event, then 
the incident narrated in the story must have taken place before the month of 
Shawwal, i.e. in Ramadan of that year. Now surat al-’Isra’ and surat al-Hajj 
in which respectively the two passages occur, were revealed long afterwards 

1. This point has been raised by some classical scholars as well as by at least two modem 
scholars. See Muhammad Ali, Holy Qur’an (Translation and Commentary) first ed. 1917, 
footnote 1701, p.658; M. Akram Khan, Mustafa Charit (Bengali text), 1st print 1936), 
reprinted Dhaka, 1975, pp. 389-390; Abu al-’A‘la Maududi, Sirat-i-Sarwar-i-‘Alam, II, 
Lahore, 1978., pp. 574-575. 
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— the first on the occasion of 'isra and mi'raj which, according to the most 
reliable accounts, took place in the 11th or 12th year of the mission; and 
surat al-Hajj , as its internal evidence shows, was revealed at Madina, most 
probably in the first year of hijrah. This would mean that the alleged dis¬ 
approval of the Prophet's alleged act was made some five years after its com¬ 
mission; while the notice of repeal of the alleged interpolation and a sort of 
consolation for him were given still two years subsequently. No rational 
being could accept such an absurd explanation. Alternatively, if it is 
assumed that the passages in question were each revealed separately from 
the rest of the two surahs and not very long after the incident, then also there 
remain several questions to be answered: (a) Why were they not incor¬ 
porated in surat al-Najm or any other surah or surahs that were revealed 
immediately afterwards and prior to the revelation of surat al-'Isra' and 
surat al-Hajj ? (b) How were they kept separately for so long a time without 
being incorporated in any other surah or surahs and (c) what were the rea¬ 
sons and occasions for their incorporation in surat al-'Isra and surat al- 
Hajjl The fact is that the story-tellers have forcibly and unnaturally 
attempted to fit these passages in the story and that the true meaning and 
purport of the passages do not bear out the story. 

Thirdly, the internal evidence of surat al-Najm y in connection with the 
revelation of which the incident is said to have taken place, belies the story. 
It is noteworthy that the surah starts by emphasizing that the Prophet did 
not err or mistake and then states unequivocally in its 'ayah 3-4: "He does 
not speak out of his desire. It is naught but wahy (revelation) communicated 
(yuha ) to him." Now, it is simply unthinkable that after announcing at the 
very beginning of the surah that the Prophet has not gone astray, nor erred, 
nor does he speak out of his own wish and whim, but that what he gives out 
is only "revelation" communicated to him, he would immediately and in the 
process of receiving the same revelation set at naught this unequivocal dec¬ 
laration by introducing into it something extraneous and contradictory to it! 
Nothing could be a stronger proof of the baselessness of the allegation made 
in the story than these clear statements at the beginning of the surah. 

Again, some versions of the story say that the alleged "satanic verses" 
were inserted after the 20th 'ayah of the surah and that subsequently these 
were simply dropped. Other versions suggest, though not clearly state, that 
the "satanic verses" were replaced by the existing 'ayas 21-23. All the ver¬ 
sions agree in stating that the Prophet recited the whole surah on the occa- 
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sion and prostrated himself at the end of it. Indeed the last ’ ayah of the surah 
is a command to prostrate. Now, we may consider the surah in two ways, 
i.e., by simply inserting the alleged "satanic verses" after the 20th ’ ayah but 
keeping the existing ’ ayahs 21:23 in their place; or by replacing these latter 
with the "satanic verses". In either case there will remain incongruities and 
difficulties showing the absurdity of the story. Thus, if we simply insert the 
"satanic verses" without taking out the ’ ayahs 21-23, the passage will make 
an absurd and inconsistent statement and will read as follows: "Do you see 
Al-Lat and Al-‘Uzza, and the other third, Manat? Those are swans exalted, 
whose intercession is to be expected. That then is a very unfair division. 
These are nothing but names that you have devised — you and your fathers 
— Allah has sent down no authority for it...." etc. The passage in this form 
would contain appreciation as well as strong denunciation of the goddesses 
at the same time and the inconsistency and absurdity would be conspicuous. 


On the other hand, if the "satanic verses" are left as they are and the 
’ayahs 21-23 are taken out, then also there would remain an equally strong 
denunciation of the goddesses and of the principle of intercession in the 
’ayahs both preceding and following the "satanic verses". To begin with, 
’ayahs 20, "And Manat, the other third?" is clearly a derogatory expression, 
for the adjective, al-’ukhra, (the other) is used contemptuously and deri¬ 
sively. 1 It would then be simply incongruous to state, after that humiliating 
description of the goddess, that she is a highly placed and interceding deity. 
But leaving aside these ’ayahs, if we proceed with the 24th ’ayah onwards 
we come across a number of other and uncompromising denunciation of the 
unbelievers' notion of intercession. Thus, first, the very 24th ’ ayah denies 
the efficacy of intercession in the form of an interrogation: "Is it for man to 
have what he wishes (for him)?" ^ Js u ^ ^ i.e., it is a vain wish that 
intercession will be of any avail to him. 2 The ’ayah is only an emphasis on 
what has been stated in the previous ’ayahs about the inefficacy of the god¬ 
desses. Similarly ’ayah 25 is a follow-on and reminder that "To Allah 
belongs the end as also the beginning (of every matter)", i.e, man should 
look to Him Alone in all affairs and should not expect any kind of help or 
assistance from any other deity or entity. The same theme is continued and 
elucidated in ’ayah 26 which faslifies, on the one hand, the erroneous notion 


1. See for instance Al-Baydawi, Tafslr, II, 440. 

2. Ibid. 
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of the unbelievers that angels were Allah’s daughters and that the above 
mentioned goddesses were some forms of representations of those angels. 1 
On the other hand it stresses that even those angels have no power to inter¬ 
cede except by Allah’s leave. Again, far from betraying an attitude of com¬ 
promise, the unbelieving leaders’ attitude is denounced in 'ayah 29 and the 
Messenger of Allah is clearly instructed to shun and avoid them: ’’Therefore, 
shun those who turn away from Our revelation and desire for nothing but the 
life of this world” LiJdf 3yJ4 ^ j u/i jp ja jp . The theme is 

continued in the succeeding ’ ayahs and 'ayah 3 1 again emphasizes the prin¬ 
ciple of individual responsibility. Finally, in 'ayahs 33-40 a very pointed 
allusion is made to the conduct of one of the unbelieving leaders, and many 
commentators take him to be Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, 2 saying: ”Do you 
see the one who turns back and gives little and holds back” etc., and ends 
with once again disapproving the notion of intercession and emphasizing the 
principle of individual responsibility thus: ’’That no bearer of burdens can 
bear the burden of another; that man can have nothing but what he strives 
for; and that his acts will soon be looked into;” etc. 3 

Thus the whole text from ’ ayahs 19 to 42, indeed to the end of the surah, 
has a unity and continuity in both theme and sequence. There is no giving in 
on the question of the futility of intercession by anyone; no relaxation on the 
principle of individual and personal responsibility, no softening down of 
denunciation of the conduct of the unbelieving leaders and no accommotive- 
ness shown to their idiosyncracies and attittudes. The interpolation of the 
’’satanic verses” immediately after ’ ayah 20, and the elimination of the 
1 ayahs 21-23 instead, though it will only disturb the sequence and be incon¬ 
gruous, will not destroy the force of the main theme. No reasonable person, 
after a careful perusal of the surah as a whole, can assume that any of the 
unbelieving Quraysh leaders, who were after all no idiots, would, after lis¬ 
tening to the end of the surah, have an impression that the Prophet had 
accommodated their views and that therefore there remained no material 
point of disagreement between him and them. Whatever might have been the 
source and purpose of the story, the internal evidence of the surah simply 
refuses to accept it. Any careful reader of the surah can see that the story has 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., 442. 

3. Q. 53:33-40. 
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been unnaturally grafted on it. 

III. THE REPORTS FAIL THE TESTS OF GENUINENESS 

The threefold Qur’anic evidence against the story is decisive. Apart from 
that, however, a little careful examination of the reports would at once 
expose the speciousness of the story. The story has come down in about a 
dozen varying versions, each version having again a couple or more of diffe¬ 
rent chains of narrators ( isnad ). These isnads have been critically examined 
by a number of both classical and modem experts 1 and all agree in holding 
that each version is technically mursal , i.e., its isnad does not go up beyond 
the second generation ( tabi'un ) after the Prophet. Only one of these ver¬ 
sions coming through Sa‘id ibn Jubayr is traced back to ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Abbas. 2 But, as Qadi ‘Ayad points put, the main narrator in this version, 
Shu‘ba, explicity points out that he only supposes that the report comes 
from Ibn ‘Abbas. 3 It may be added in this connection that even Ibn ‘Abbas 
could not have been an eye-witness to the alleged incident; for he was bom 
only three years before the hijrah, i.e., some five years after the alleged inci¬ 
dent. Another narrator in this version is Ibn al-Kalbi who is acknowledgedly 
an unreliable reporter. Similarly in another form one of the narrators is Al- 
Muttalib ibn ‘Abd Allah who is equally unreliable. 4 Even Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani, who is otherwise inclined to attach some importance to the fact of 
the report’s having been transmitted through a number of channels, appears 
to regard this version too as mursal. 5 Thus the story came into existence and 
got currency during the time of the second generation after the Prophet. 
None of the reporters is contemporary with him, not to speak of being an 
eye-witness of the incident. If anyone of them had heard it from any of the 
Companions, there is no reason why he should not have mentioned it. Apart 
from the report being mursal , all the versions suffer from having in their 
isnads persons who are considered weak (da‘if), or unreliable (not thiqah) or 
unknown ( majhul ). There are also breaks in the chains of narrators of several 


1. A good survey of the isnads of all the versions is Nasir al-Dm al-AlbanT, Nasb al- 
Majaniq li Nasf Qissat al-Gharaniq, Damascus, 1952, pp. 4-18. A more recent treatment is 
‘All ibn Hasan ibn ‘AIT ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, Dalail al-Tahqiq liibtal qissat al-Gharaniq, 


Jeddah, 1412/1992. 

2. See Al-Tabari, Tafsir, 17/120. 

3. QadT ‘Ayad, Al-Shifa, II, 118. Also cited in Al-Albam, op.cit., pp. 5-6. 

4. A1 DhahabT, Mizan etc., II, 482. 

5. See Al-Albam, op.cit., 5-6. 
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of the versions. 1 

As regards the text of the report, each version differs from the other in 
essential and material respects. Leaving aside differences in matters of 
detail, there are grave differences and disagreements in all the four essential 
respects, namely, (a) the occasion of the incident, (b) nature of the Prohet's 
alleged act, (c) the wording of the alleged "satanic verses” and (d) their 
effect or sequel. 

Thus, with regard to the occasion of the incident, some versions of the 
report say that the Prophet was praying at the Ka‘ba along with a number of 
his companions and in the presence of many unbelievers and their leaders 
and the surat al-Najm was revealed in the course of prayer. Other versions 
say that he was talking to the unbelievers gathered at the Ka‘ba compound 
when the surah was revealed; while some other versions say that the surah 
had already been revealed and that the unbelieving leaders, having heard 
that there was the mention of their goddesses in the surah , grew inquisitive 
about it and came to the Prophet to hear it. He then recited it before them 
and in the course of it uttered the "satanic verses”. Still other versions say 
that the unbelieving leaders, seeing that the Prophet was always surrounded 
by poor and unimportant converts, told him that if he made some conces¬ 
sions regarding the goddesses, the leaders of the community would sit with 
him and that thereby the visitors from outside who used to come to him to 
enquire about his mission would be impressed and would take him seriously. 
Therefore the Prophet recited the surah to the unbelieving leaders and 
uttered the "satanic verses" after its 19th 'ayah. 

As regards the nature of the alleged uttering of the "satanic verses", some 
versions of the report say that Satan threw the alleged verses in the course of 
the revelation of the surah and the Prophet took them to have been brought 
by Jibril. Other versions say that the Prophet uttered them in consequence of 
his wish to have some such revelation delivered to him as would soften the 
unbelieving leaders' attitude towards him; while other versions would have 
us believe that he uttered them by mistake. Still other versions say that he 
uttered them intentionally but with notes of interrogation signifying denial. 
Again, there are some versions which simply say that the Prophet uttered 
them , without giving any reason or mentioning the influence of Satan. More 

5. Ibid., 6-18 concludes thus: 

( . £xJusj U t j j ibu US’ IgiS' <, UoaJI Oljljj dllj) 
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significantly, some other versions say that it was not the Prophet, but Satan 
himself who, imitating the latter’s voice, uttered the verses and the audience 
mistook them to have been recited by the Prophet. Yet other versions state 
that it was neither the Prophet, nor Satan, but someone from among the 
unbelievers who uttered the alleged verses when the Prophet had just com¬ 
pleted the recitation of 1 ayah 19 of the surah. 

More importantly, the wording of the allegedly interpolated verses differs 
in each version from that in the other. As Maududi points out, 1 an analysis 
of the various versions yields as many as 15 different texts with notable 
differences in the wordings. 

Finally, with regard to the immediate effect of or reaction to the alleged 
utterance of the verses, most of the versions say that the unbelievers were 
pleased and prostrated themselves along with the Prophet at the end of his 
recitation of the surah; but some mention Al-Walid ibn al-MughTrah's or 
’Abu Uhayhah's not having gone into prostration but having only raised a 
handful of dust (or stones) and touched them with his forehead. Other ver¬ 
sions, however, do not refer at all to this otherwise noticeable performance 
on the part of those leaders. Significantly, as regards the Muslims' reaction, 
some versions say that they, in consonance with their habit of following the 
Prophet, all prostrated themselves along with him. Still other reports say, 
more significantly, that while the unbelievers heard the alleged "satanic 
verses", the believers did not at all hear them. Again, all the versions unan¬ 
imously show that no objection or uneasiness was expressed by any of the 
believers at the Prophet's alleged utterance of the verses, nor to his alleged 
dropping of them subsequently. 

This negative aspect of the internal evidence of the reports deserves fur¬ 
ther emphasis. For, if such an unusual incident as the giving out of some 
compromising verses and their subsequent withdrawal had at all taken place, 
it would have been narrated by some of the Prophet's many companions. 
And judging from the account of the subsequent incidents of ’isra’ and 
mi'raj, which occasioned serious misgivings in some of the believers, it is 
unlikely that an incident like that of interpolation and subsequent withdrawal 
of the alleged "satanic verses" would have passed off without any voice of 
protest or uneasiness having been expressed by any of the Muslims. 

To sum up, the differences and divergences in the reports about the occa- 

1. Maududi, op.cit., II, 572. 
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sion of the incident, the nature of the Prophet's alleged act, the wording of 
the alleged verses and their sequel and effect are only illustrative of the fact 
that none of them is a correct report of what actually transpired. These diffe¬ 
rences also show that the narrators have added their own notions and ima¬ 
gination to the story in the course of its transmission. The report is not given, 
it may once again be emphasized, by any eye-witness of the alleged incident, 
nor by any companion of the Prophet. It originated with the second genera¬ 
tion (tabVuri) after the Prophet. Besides this mursal nature of the reports, 
their isnad or chains of narrators are not at all unimpeachable. On the other 
hand, in most cases, the isnad is positively "weak” or "unreliable" or "dis¬ 
connected". The fact of the multiplicity of channels ( turuq ) which is some¬ 
times considered a strengthening factor, has also been examined by experts 
in this connection; and it has been held that this strengthening factor does 
not apply in the present instance in view of the inherent weaknesses of the 
isnads qf the various channels. 1 All these factors mark the story out to be 
only a later fabrication. This is in addition to its glaring conflicts with the 
Qur’anic evidence which, as pointed out above, is alone sufficient to dis¬ 
credit the story. 

IV. THE ORIGIN AND CURRENCY OF THE STORY EXPLAINED 

The discrepancies and differences in the various versions of the story 
suggest that it has been made up by the use of a good deal of imagination 
and fiction round a core of facts. The last 'ayah of surat al-Najm is a com¬ 
mand to prostate for Allah; and it is a fact that the Prophet, when he recited 
the surah up to its end, prostrated himself and those with him also did so. 
This is attested by two eyewitnesss, ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud and ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib ibn ’Abi Wada‘ah. The former states that surat al-Najm was the 
first surah which the Prophet recited in front of a gathering of believers and 
unbelievers at the Ka‘ba compound and that when he finished it and went 
into prostration all present, believers and unbelievers, also prostrated them¬ 
selves. Ibn Mas‘ud further says that he noticed ’Umayyah ibn Khalafs not 
going into prostration but raising a handful of dust up to his forehead. 2 Ibn 
Mas‘ud's information is confirmed by ‘Ikrimah who, though not an eye¬ 
witness, narrates the same story through Ibn ‘Abbas. 3 The other eye-witness, 


1. Al-Albam, op.cit ., 6-9. 

2. Sahih ibn Khuzaymah (ed. M. A‘zamT), no. 553, p. 278. 

3. Bukhari , nos. 1071, 4826. 
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‘Abd al-Muttalib, gives a similar account and adds that he himself did not 
join the others in prostrating. He was not a Muslim at the time and says that 
he made amends for that omission of his by having subsequently never 
failed to prostrate himself whenever he recited the surah. 

What is specially noteworthy in these reports is that they do not make the 
slightest allusion to the Prophet’s having ever been eager for making a com¬ 
promise with the unbelievers nor to his having allegedly interpolated the 
"satanic verses" in the course of his recitation of the surah. They do, how¬ 
ever, speak of the prostration of the unbelievers on the occasion. This raises 
the question: Why should they have prostrated themselves if no compromise 
was made with them? 

To explain the unbelievers' action it is not absolutely necessary, however, 
to assume that the Prophet made a compromise with them. The explanation 
lies in the circumstances of the time. It is an acknowledged fact that the 
Prophet and the Muslims could not publicly and in a body perform prayer or 
recite the Qur’an at the Ka‘ba before ‘Umar's (r.a.) conversion, which took 
place, according to most of the accounts, after the migration of the first 
batch of Muslims to Abyssinia. Some of the reports of course indicate that 
his conversion took place in the sixth year of the mission; but in view of the 
statements in other reports suggesting an earlier date and also in view of the 
fact that the temporary return of the emigrants in Shawwal of the 5th year 
took place as a sequel to the incident of the unbelievers' prostration and the 
rumour arising out of it, we may safely assume that ‘Umar's conversion took 
place shortly after the migration to Abyssinia, most probably in the month of 
Sha‘ban or Ramadan of that year. His conversion was a great gain to Islam. 
Conversely it occasioned a corresponding disappointment among the unbe¬ 
lieving leaders, the more so as it came in the wake of a group of their kins¬ 
men's having left them and migrated to a foreign country. The Quraysh lea¬ 
ders must have also apprehended that the migration of the Muslims to 
Abyssinia would have an adverse effect on their (the Quraysh leaders') trade 
with that country. All these circumistances made them eager for making a 
compromise with the Prophet and for creating such a situation as would 
induce the emigrants to return to Makka. It is noteworthy that both the 
Qur’anic evidence and the reports show that it was the Quraysh leaders and 
not the Prophet, who were eager for making a compromise and took the ini- 
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tiatives in this regard. It was at such a stage of the Quraysh leaders' menta¬ 
lity that the Prophet and the Muslims, encouraged by ‘Umar's conversion, 
went to the Ka‘ba compound and there recited surat al-Najm either in the 
course of prayer or independently of it. 

A second fact which needs emphasizing in this connection is that the text 
of the so-called "satanic verses" was no new composition made on the occa¬ 
sion mentioned. It was an old couplet which the Quraysh pagans used to 
recite in praise of their goddesses while circumambulating the Ka‘ba. ! It is 
also to be remembered that the unbelievers used to create noise and dis¬ 
turbances whenever the Prophet or the Muslims recited the Qur’an publicly. 
Therefore it is very likely that when the Prophet recited the surah and men¬ 
tioned Al-Lat and Al-‘Uzza in the course of his recitation and in a denun¬ 
ciatory strain, some of the Quraysh unbelievers instantly interrupted and pro¬ 
tested by shouting out the couplet. Significantly enough, some versions of 
the story clearly state that the "satanic verses" were uttered not by the 
Prophet but by satan or some unbelievers at the time of the Prophet's 
recitation of the surah. Even the version said to have been transmitted by 
‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr says first that it was "thrown in" by satan without 
mentioning "on the tongue of the Prophet", and later on specifically stating 
that "the Muslims did not hear what satan threw in on the tongues of the pol¬ 
ytheists"^^ kJi jUa-jJi The same 

information is given in the version comimg through Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri 
wherein it is stated: "The Muslims did not hear what the devil threw in the 
hearing of the unbelievers "^^ ^ Jlk-iJt ^\ OjJ LA\ ^ ,«J). 1 2 3 

Rightly, therefore, Ibn Taymiyyah categorically states that the alleged coup¬ 
let was put by satan into the hearing of the unbelievers. 4 

The prostration by the unbelievers was thus a gesture of protest and an 
attempt to confuse the audience by prostrating themselves in the name of 
the goddesses. The act might also have been due to that stunning effect of 
the recitation of the Qur’an of which we get a glimpse in the well-known 
incident of ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah's having once been so moved on hearing the 

1. Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asnam, ed. Ahmad Zaki Pasha, p. 19; Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, 
IV, 116. 

2. Al-Tabarani, Majma 4 etc., VI, 32-34; VIII, 70-72, Also quoted in Al-Albani, op.cit., 
12-13. 

3. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 

4. Ibn Taymiyyah, Majmu'at Fatawa, II, 282. 
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Prophet's recitation of the Qur’an that the other Quraysh leaders supposed 
that his "spell" had worked on ‘Utbah. 1 It was indeed the same bewitching 
effect of the Qur’an for which the Quraysh leaders constantly dubbed the 
Prophet as a spell-monger ( sahir ) and the Qur’an as magic ( sihr ). It was for 
the same reason that they stipulated with Ibn al-Dughunnah that ’Abu Bakr 
could stay in Makka only if he performed his prayers at home and refrained 
from attracting their children and womenfolk by publicly and loudly reciting 
the Qur’an. 2 

In any case, since the Quraysh leaders prostrated themseves or made a 
show of prostration they must have been pressed by their followers to 
explain the act. And the only explanation which, under the circumistances, 
could have suggested itself to them was to say that they did so because they 
heard Muhammad (^) utter those felicitating words for the goddesses. 
They also used the occasion to bruit abroad a rumour, particularly in Abys¬ 
sinia, to the effect that a compromise had been made between them and the 
Prophet, and thus to induce the emigrants to return to Makka. Surely the 
rumour had been spread surreptitiously, or, as both ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr's 
and Ibn Shihab's versions say: "It was given currency by Satan till it reached 
Abyssinia" /2LsJ-t cJd» j*- oila-JsJi If the Prophet had at all 

mistakenly himself uttered the couplet and then realized it and retracted, as 
the story says, or if he had an inkling of the Quraysh leaders' manoeuvre, he 
would surely have managed to send a word of warning about it to the emi¬ 
grants in Abyssinia. 

Thus the Prophet's recitation of siirat al-Najm at the Ka 4 ba, the prostra¬ 
tion by the Muslims and unbelievers present there and the return of a num¬ 
ber of emigrants on the basis of a rumour of compromise are facts. The state¬ 
ments that the Prophet had made a compromise with the unbelievers and had 
uttered the couplet are rumours spread by the unbelieving leaders. In sub¬ 
sequent ages, particularly during the time of the second generation after the 
Prophet, the facts and the baseless rumours were mixed up and the story 
assumed the form or forms in which we find it recorded and transmitted by 
some narrators and commentators. 

That a number of chroniclers and commentators thought it fit to notice 
and transmit the story was due partly to that tendency which endeavoured to 

1. Supra, pp. 648-649. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, p. 373. 
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record and transmit all that was available of facts and fiction relating to the 
Prophet's life and activities, leaving it for the discerning readers to draw 
their own conclusions. Mainly, however, those of the commentators and 
scholars who have recorded the story appear to have done so with a view to 
finding "proofs" and illustration for the theme of naskh (abrogation , repeal, 
replacement?). 1 That is why they bring in the story not in connection with 
their explanation of surat al-Najm but in connection with that of 22:52 
(surat al-Hajj). For the same purpose some of them relate the story to 17:73 
(surat al-'lsra ). Whatever the merits of their expositions concerning the 
subject of naskh , it is obvious, as mentioned earlier, that their relating the 
story to these 'ayahs is anachronistic and the clear meaning and purport of 
these passages positively contradict the story of compromise by the Prophet 
and his alleged utterance of the "satanic verses". 


1. This point has been made very effectively by J. Burton in "Those are the High-Flying 
Cranes", Journal of Semitic Studies, Vol. 15, No. 2, 1970, pp. 246-265. Burton's main conclu¬ 
sion is that the reports about the story of the "stanic verses" are later fabrications. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE CLIMAX OF OPPOSITION AND CALAMITY 

1. THE BOYCOTT AND BLOCKADE OF BANU HASHIM 

The failure of the Quraysh leaders to obtain extradition of the emigrants, 
the latter’s getting a rather safe haven in Abyssinia and the unmistakbly 
friendly attittude of the Abyssinian ruler towards them cut the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders to the quick. Their anger and exasperation were further heightened by 
the slow but steady progress of Islam in Makka itself, particularly by the 
conversion of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (r.a.) about that time and the spread of 
the news of Islam among the Arabian tribes in general. 1 Hence the Makkan 
leaders now became all the more intent upon adopting the crude but his¬ 
torically always unsuccessful expedient of attempting to kill a faith by put¬ 
ting an end to the life of its propagator. 2 Yet, in spite of the coalition of all 
the clans on the issue of opposing Islam and the Prophet, they were clearly 
not in a position to come to an armed conflict with Banu Hashim (with Banu 
al-Muttalib) whose determination to defend the Prophet against all odds was 
as solid as ever. As an alternative course the Quraysh leaders decided to 
coerce Banu Hashim to withdraw their protection for the Prophet by means 
of what modem international law calls a 'forceful method short of war', 
namely, boycott and blockade of Banu Hashim. They drew up a charter of 
boycott undertaking to cut off all kinds of social contact and relationship 
with Banu Hashim and Banu Al-Muttalib including ban on intermarriage 
and participation in any kind of social and community activities. They also 
undertook to stop business and commercial transactions with them — nei¬ 
ther to sell anything to them nor to buy from them. The leaders of all the 
clans affixed their consent and signature to the document and in order to 
impart to it a binding force and solemnity they made their goddesses wit¬ 
nesses to it and hung up the charter inside the Ka‘ba. 3 Not only that; they 
also took steps to get the adhesion of the outside tribes to the policy of boy¬ 
cott. Particularly the Quraysh leaders entered into a pact to this effect with 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 350. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 208. 

3. Ibid., 208-209; Ibn Hisham, I, 350; Al-Tabari, Tarikh, II, 335-336. Ibn Ishaq says that 
the writer of the charter was Mansur ibn ‘Ikrama ibn Hashim of Banu ‘Abd al-Dar and that 
subsequently his hand was paralyzed (Ibn Hisham, I, 350, 377; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 209). Ibn Hisham 
says, however, that the writer was Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith. 
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the powerful tribe of Banu Kinanah. 1 Thus the boycott had two distinct 
aspects, social excommunication and economic blockade. It was put in force 
at the beginning of the 7th year of the mission. 2 

In their turn Banu Hashim (with Banu al-Muttalib) rose equal to the occa¬ 
sion and took up the challenge defiantly and heroically. They also adopted a 
policy of counter-non-cooperation against all the other clans as long as they 
would not mend their ways. On the advice of their leader ’Abu Talib all the 

members of Banu Hashim and Banu Al-Muttalib withdrew from the diffe- 

• • 

rent quarters of the town and started living together and unitedly in the natu¬ 
rally defenseve valley of ’Abu-Talib (Shi"b ’Abu Talib). 3 The strategy 
adopted by them seems to have been suggested also by a consideration for 
the safety of the Prophet; for though the Quraysh clans did not dare engage 
openly in an armed conflict with Banu Hashim, it was as clear to them as to 
the Quraysh leaders that the sole purpose of the boycott was to get the 
Prophet surrendered to them for their killing him. There was thus a real 
threat to his otherwise being stealthily assassinated at their instance. 

The defensive position taken by Banu Hashim, however, placed them in 
the position of a beleagured community and rendered the enforcement of the 
economic blockade comparatively easier for the Quraysh leaders. In any 
case, the boycott and blocake was an extraordinary and significant deve¬ 
lopment in Arabian tribal history as well as in the history of the town of 
Makka. The fissure in the facade of the Makkan Quraysh's tribal solidarity 
and the division of the city into two hostile camps over the Prophet and his 
message were now clear to all the Arab tribes. It was also clear, interestingly 
enough, that the Quraysh leaders, though they championed the cause of the 
ancient religion, were the ones who flouted the ancient and age-old custom 
of protecting clansmen and taking care of blood relations. Conversely the 
conduct of the members of Banu Hashim, though they supported the 
Prophet, was in strict conformity with the traditional values and ancient cus¬ 
toms of protecting one's clan-member and blood-relation; for they kept the 
issue of the faith distinct from their act and did not abandon the ancient faith 
while supporting the Prophet. It was only ’Abu Lahab who went against this 
general policy of his clan and sided openly with the Prophet's enemies. 


1. Bukhari, no. 1590; Musnad , II, 237. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 209. 

3. Situated in the Abu Qubays mountain, not far from the Ka‘ba. 
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The boycott and blockade lasted for more than two years. 1 During this 
period the blockaded people suffered immense hardships, particularly for 
want of water and food supplies; for the Quraysh leaders took special care to 
see that no food suppplies and other necessaries of life reached Banu 
Hashim. According to the statements of some of the sufferers themselves, 
they had to starve for days together and for want of food they sometimes 
lived on tree-leaves. 2 Another companion of the Prophet states that he once 
boiled a piece of dry skin of an animal and ate it to keep himself alive. 3 The 
cries of starving children could be heard from outside the valley. 4 But in 
spite of such hardships the people of Banu Hashim and Banu Al-Muttalib 
remained unshaken in their determination to protect the Prophet and 
remained entrenched in their defensive position. 

Several factors worked, however, against the Quraysh leaders and threat¬ 
ened the collapse not only of the boycott but their coalition itself. In the first 
place, the cruelty of the Quraysh overshot itself. The sufferings of Banu 
Hashim who had done no wrong towards the coalition clans and who, in the 
eyes even of their adversaries, were performing only the time-honoured and 
legitimate duty of supporting and protecting their clansmen, inspired respect 
and sympathy in the minds of many who gardually became lukewarm in 
their support for the boycott, particularly as the heart-rending cries of the 
starving children could be heard from outside the valley. Secondly, in spite 
of their blind hostility towards the Prophet the Quraysh clans could not 
throw to the winds the age-old institution of the holy months, particularly 
the month of Dhu al-Hijjah, during which they had to stop hostilities against 
one another. They would probably have violated this institution too if it con¬ 
cerned the Makkan Quraysh alone; but it was an institution universally 
respected by all the Arab tribes. So the Quraysh could not just ignore it; nor 
could they prevail upon all the Arab tribes to do so. The upshot was that 
during the holy months Banu Hashim and Banu Al-Muttalib could come out 
of their mountain retreat and even the Prophet visited the tribes coming on 
pilgrimage to Makka and Mina and preached to them. 5 Doubtless the mem- 

1. Ibn Ishaq says that it lasted for two or three years; while Musa ibn ‘Uqbah and Ibn 
Sa‘d categorically state that it lasted for three years. 

2. Suhayli, II, 127. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibn SaU I, 209. 

5. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 209; Bukhari, no. 1590; Musnad, II, 237. 
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bers of the two clans took advantage of the sacred season to gather as much 
provision as possible for the rest of the year. 

Thirdly, there were strong ties of blood and marriage relationship 
between Banu Hashim and many of the coalition clans including Banu 
Makhzum, who were at the forefront in opposing the Prophet. As time went 
on, the conscience of many such blood relations of Banu Hashim was 
pricked by their conduct, particularly by their violation of another of the 
time-honoured customs, that of supporting and helping one's blood-relations 
(silat al-rahim). Such relatives now saw that far from attending to this tradi¬ 
tional duty they were doing just its opposite, namely, causing the ruin of 
their close relatives. Hence, although they had consented to the boycott reso¬ 
lution on the spur of the moment, many of them in their heart of hearts 
turned against it almost from the beginning. Some of them even took to 
smuggling food-stuffs and other provisions to their beleagured relatives in 
the valley of ’Abu Talib. It is on record that Hakim ibn Hizam of Banu 
Asad, a nephew (brother's son) of Khadijah's (r.a.) and Hisham ibn ‘Amr of 

A 

Banu ‘Amir, another of her close relatives, used to send food supplies to 
their relatives in the valley. Once, while Hakim was thus taking a load of 
com there he was seen by ’Abu Jahl who questioned him about the com and, 
on his telling him that he was taking it to her aunt in the valley, he opposed 
it. An altercation ensued in the course of which ’Abu Al-Bakhtari ibn 
Hisham, also of Banu Asad, arrived there. He supported Hakim and was in 
turn rebuked by ’Abu Jahl. The quarrel grew hotter and developed into a fra¬ 
cas in the course of which ’Abu Al-Bakhtari struck ’Abu Jahl with a piece of 
bone and wounded him. Abu Jahl swallowed the humiliation in silence 
because, we are told by Ibn Ishaq, the incident was being watched by 
Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib and ’Abu Jahl, realizing it, adopted a low pro¬ 
file because he did not like the incident to have been reported to the 
Prophet. 1 A more substantial reason was perhaps that ’Abu Jahl apprehended 
that if he proceeded further with the matter it might lead to an open breach 
in the coalition. Another report shows that Hisham ibn ‘Amr's method of 
supplying food to the valley was more ingenious. He used to load a camel 
with provisions and then allow the animal to stray into the valley where the 
people of Banu Hashim used to take the load off and drive the animal out of 
the valley. Hisham was similarly detected and caught in the process of his 


1. Ibn Hisham, I, 354. 
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act by some Quraysh leaders who threatened to punish him; but, inte¬ 
restingly enough, the report says that ’Abu Sufyan pleaded for condoning 
Hisham’s act because, after all, he was attending to the duty of silat al- 
rahim J The incident is illustrative of how the severity of the Quraysh back¬ 
fired and how important persons of their own group viewed the boycott as 
not quite a just procedure which contravened the recognized and time- 
honoured duty of silat al-rahim. 

A fourth factor against the Quraysh leaders was that, though they 
enforced the trade embargo against Banu Hashim in so far as the Makkan 
traders were concerned, they could not just force all the outside tribes and 
traders who came to Makka on business purposes to conform to the boycott. 
The strategy the Quraysh leaders appear to have adopted under the circum¬ 
stances was to induce those foreign traders to sell their commodities only to 
the Quraysh leaders by offering an inflated price or by overbidding any pros¬ 
pective buyer from among Banu Hashim. Obviously, no system of com¬ 
mercial boycott could be effectively maintained by means of such a self¬ 
destructive method nor could the Quraysh leaders themselves bear with it for 
long. 

When therefore the boycott ran for about three years the inevitable reac¬ 
tion and opposition to it set in. Significantly enough, in this phase too it was 

A 

the same Hisham ibn ‘Amr of Banu ‘Amir who is found taking the intiative 
in organizing the opposition to the boycott. 1 2 He first approached Zuhayr ibn 
’Abi ’Umayyah, a leader of Banu Makhzum and son of ’Abu Talib's sister 
‘Atikah bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, telling him that it did not behove him to live 
happily and enjoy all the amenities of life while he himself was being a party 
to the destruction of his maternal relatives. Zuhayr replied in effect that he 
was helpless in the matter and that if there was someone to support him he 
would not suffer the inhuman boycott to continue for a single day. Hisham 
said that he was there to work for the cause. Zuhayr asked him to seek for 
the support of some more persons. Being thus encouraged by Zuhayr's atti¬ 
tude and word, Hisham contacted one by one Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy of Banu 

A 

Nawfal, ’Abu al-Bakhtart al-‘As ibn Hashim and Zam'ah ibn al-Aswad ibn 
al-Muttalib, both of Banu Asad, and convinced them of the need for putting 
an end to the boycott. These five persons then met together one night to 

1. Ibid., 375. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 374-375; Al-Tabari, Tdrikh, II, 341 (1/1196). 
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finalize their plan of work. 1 On the following morning they went to the 
Ka fc ba compound where the Quraysh leaders were assembled and took posi¬ 
tions in different places in the assembly. According to plan, Zuhayr ibn ’Abi 
’Umayyah, the Makhzumite leader, first circumambulated the Ka’ba seven 
times and then addressed the Quraysh leaders saying that it was not proper 
for them to force one of their own clans and relatives to destruction for no 
offence of theirs. He stated that he would not stop unless the unjust boycott 
was abandoned and its charter cancelled. He was immediately opposed by 
’Abu Jahl who pointed out that the charter of boycott had been agreed upon 
by all the clans and that it could by no means be set at naught. No sooner 
had ’Abu Jahl finished his word than ZanTah contradicted him from another 
part of the assembly, strongly supporting Zuhayr and saying that he 
(Zam‘ah) had not been in favour of the boycott even when the unjust charter 
was drawn up. Simultaneously ’Abu Al-Bakhtari rose from another part of 
the assembly and demanded the cancellation of the charter of boycott; and 
before he finished Mutim ibn 4 Adiyy joined the discussion and stated, in the 
name of Allah, that he would have nothing to do with the boycott and its 
charter. Finding that the support for ending the boycott was widening ’Abu 
Jahl remarked that this was a move which those leaders had secretly con¬ 
trived to make. 2 

The end of the boycott had a touch of miracle. It is reported that in the 
meantime the Prophet had been informed by Allah that the unjust provisions 
of the charter of boycott had been eaten up and effaced by worms. He 
informed his uncle ’Abu Talib about it and asked him to go to the Quraysh 
leaders to tell them about it and to ask them therefore to cease their hostility 
to Banu Hashim. Accordingly ’Abu Talib, who was sure that his nephew did 
never utter an untruth, took some of his men with him and went to the 
Quraysh leaders. It appears that he and his companions arrived at the Ka 4 ba 
just at the moment when the Quraysh leaders were engaged in the above 
mentioned discussions about the fate of the charter of boycott. ’Abu Talib’s 
arrival at the spot naturally attracted the attention of the entire assemblage 
who rightly guessed that he had come to tell them something very urgent 
and important. ’Abu Talib told them what the Prophet had informed him, 
asking the Quraysh leaders to bring out the charter and to see it, adding that 
if what the Prophet had said was found to be true, they should withdraw 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 376; Al-Tabari, Tarikh, II, 342 (1/1197). 

2. Ibid. 
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their boycott and refrain from doing harm to their relatives; but if it was 
found to be otherwise he would withdraw his protection from the Prophet 
whom they could then either kill or keep alive as they liked. 1 Thereupon the 
Quraysh leaders brought out the charter and found to their utter surprise and 
dismay that what the Prophet had informed ’Abu Talib was true. Their dis¬ 
comfiture was complete and the opinion of the assemblage swang in favour 
of an immediate end of the boycott. Mut'irn ibn ‘Adiyy and his compatriots 
then went with their followers to the valley of ’Abu Talib and asked the clan 
of Banu Hashim and Al-Muttalib to come out of it and live in their respec¬ 
tive homes. According to all the authorities the boycott thus came to an end 
early in the tenth year of the mission. 

II. THE MIRACLE OF THE SPLITTING OF THE MOON 

The miraculous destruction of the charter of boycott was preceded by a 
greater miracle, that of the splitting of the moon. It has been pointed out 
above that in spite of the boycott and blockade Banu Hashim and the 
Prophet could and did come out of their valley during the sacred months. It 
was in the second year of the boycott when this important event took place. 
The Prophet was at Mina with his companions. It was the night of the full 
moon. Shortly after sun-set the Prophet noticed that the full moon suddenly 
split up into two equal parts and appeared apart on the eastern horizon on 
two sides of a hill in front of them. He asked his companions to look and be 
witnesses of the event. They did so. It lasted for a twinkling of an eye. So 
did many of the unbelievers present at Mina witness the unusual and mira¬ 
culous sight. 2 

According to most of the commentators this event is referred to in Q. 
54:2 which runs as follows: 

I1 j-J*yu Ajlf. j C-j I 

’’The Hour (of judgement) has drawn near and the moon is cleft asunder; but even 
though they see a "sign”, they turn away and say: this is transient magic." (54:1-2) 

The past tense in the verb inshaqqa (j-^0 used in relation to the moon in 
the first 'ayah of the above passage clearly means that the event of which it 
speaks had actually taken place. There are, however, a number of passages 
in the Qur’an wherein future events are prophesied by using past tenses. 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 377; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 209-210. 

2. See Bukhari, nos. 3868-3871; 4864-4868; Muslim; nos. 2800-2803; Musnad, I, 377, 
413; IV, 81-82. 
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This is specially so wherein a serious disruption in the solar system at the 
approach of the Day of Judgement is prophesied. 1 On that basis one might 
be inclined to think that the passage 54:1-2 is prophetic in nature and speaks 
of an event yet to take place. But the passage under reference is dis¬ 
tinguished from those other passages in at least three main respects. In the 
first place, in those passages more than one object are mentioned, such as 
the sun and the moon, or the skies, the stars, the sun and the moon, or the 
sun, the earth, the mountains, etc. In the present instance, however, the moon 
is singled out for special mention. Secondly, the verbs used in those pas¬ 
sages are almost invariably preceded by the expression ’idhd (bj), indicating 
unmistakably that they bear a future sense. Thirdly, in the passage under dis¬ 
cussion its second 'ayah speaks of the remark of the unbelievers at the sight 
of the "sign", which clearly shows that the event spoken of had taken place 
and that the unbelievers, even though they observed it, treated it as a tran¬ 
sient ’magic'. 

In fact a number of the companions of the Prophet, such as ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Mas‘ud, Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman and Jubayr ibn Mut‘im (r.a.), were 
eye-witnesses to the event and they categorically attest it. Other companions 
like ’Anas ibn Malik and ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas (r.a.), though they had not 
witnessed the event, attest it with equal emphasis. They must have received 
the account from their contemporaries who had witnessed the event. It is fur¬ 
ther clear from the reports that a number of the unbelievers present at Mina 
at the time also saw the sight, but they remarked that it was a magic per¬ 
formed on them by the Prophet. 2 Some of them, differing from their com¬ 
patriots, remarked that even if the Prophet could have performed a magic on 
those who had been present there at Mina, he could not have done so on 
those who were not present there. And it so happened that some persons 
arrived there from outside Mina and similarly stated that they had seen the 
unusual sight. 3 The second 'ayah of the passage under discussion obviously 
refers to such remarks of the unbelievers of the occurrence. 

The report given by ’Anas ibn Malik (r.a.) says that the event was a mir¬ 
acle performed in response to the unbelievers' demand for a "proof of the 

1. See for instance Q. 75:7-9; 81:1-6; 82:1-3 and 84:1-4. 

2. See for instance Musnad, IV, 81-82. 

3. Ibid. See also Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 447-450 and Al-Tabari, Tafsir, 27/50-52 where 
almost all the reports on the subject are given. 
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truth of the Prophet's claim to prophethood. 1 But from the reports of the eye¬ 
witnesses it does not appear to have been performed by the Prophet in 
response to the demand of the unbelievers. Also the Qur’anic passage quoted 
above specifically mentions it as a sign of Allah's power and of the inevi¬ 
tability and nearness in point of time of the Day of Judgement. The circum¬ 
stantial evidence also points out that it was not performed on the demand of 
the unbelievers. As mentioned above, it occurred at the end of the second 
year of the boycott when the Quraysh leaders had obviously abandoned the 
policy of argumentation and had resolved upon either ruining Banu Hashim 
or procuring the person of the Prophet for killing him. It was therefore no 
time for them to demand a proof of his prophetood, nor for him to ask Allah 
to provide him with a miracle in order to satisfy the unbelievers. 

Skeptics might say that it is inconceivable and against the law of nature 
that such a large celestial object as the moon should split itself into two 
parts, each part moving thousands of miles away from the other and then 
both once again coming together and joining to return to their former state. 
They might also say that if such a thing had ever happened it would have 
been observed by many all over the world and would also have been 
recorded by historians and astronomers. Both these objections are, however, 
not tenable. As Maududi points out, 2 if one believes in God, one would not 
find any difficulty in acknowledging that He in His infinite power can do 
anything inconceivable on man's part or what appears to him to be against 
the law of nature. After all nature itself is God's creation. But even from the 
point of view of modem science which supposes that the solar system came 
into being as a result of a gigantic explosion in the sun it would not appear 
totally inconceivable that the moon could split apart on account of an inter¬ 
nal explosion and the parts then came together once again as a result of their 
magnetic attraction. As regards the second objection, the moon is sighted 
only in half of the world at a time. There was also no prior announcement or 
expectation of the phenomenon. Nor were astronomical observatories so 
developed at the time. Also the incident was a very quick one. It is thus no 
wonder that it was not sighted by many and not recorded by them. 

III. THE YEAR OF GRIEF (’AM AL-HUZN) 

The end of the boycott and the coming out of Banu Hashim and Banu Al- 

1. Bukhari, no. 3868; Musnad, III, 165. 

2. Maududi, op.cit, II, 617-618. 
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Muttalib from their mountain retreat undoubtedly marked a triumph on their 
part and on the part of the Prophet. But that very year, the tenth year of the 
mission, has been designated by the Prophet himself as the Tear of Grief. 
This is because shortly after the end of the boycott and in the second half of 
that year he lost two of his nearest and dearest ones. Both his uncle ’Abu 
Talib and his wife Khadljah (r.a.) died at an interval of only a month or so. 1 
From a worldly point of view the loss was irreparable and it dealt a severe 
blow to him personally. ’Abu Talib was the head of the clan and it was 
because of his unflinching support for the Prophet that Banu Hashim and 
Banu Al-Muttalib stood unitedly against all the other clans. His removal 
from the scene caused a vacuum in the clan leadership which was never 
filled. More importantly, the unity of the two clans on the question of pro¬ 
tecting the Prophet received a set-back and, as it appears, soon broke down 
so that the Prophet had before long to seek help and protection from other 
quarters. Khadljah (r.a.), on the other hand, was the Prophet's most devoted 
and trusted friend who shared his happiness and sorrow, consoled and com¬ 
forted him in moments of distress and encouraged and helped him against all 
imaginable odds. The loss of such a companion was hard to overcome. 
Throughout the rest of his life the Prophet cherished her noble memory. 

Two incidents in connection with ’Abu Talib’s death deserve mention. It 
is reported by Ibn Ishaq that on the eve of ’Abu Talib’s death the Quraysh 
leaders waited on him at his death-bed and requested him to effect a com¬ 
promise between them and his nephew (the Prophet). Accordingly he called 
the Prophet and informed him of the Quraysh leaders' proposals. As usual, 
however, the Prophet once again invited them to accept Islam but they 
refused to do so. 2 If the report is correct, it shows that the Quraysh leaders, 
on the failure of their boycott and in view of the approaching end of ’Abu 
Talib's life, once again attempted to induce the Prophet to a make a com¬ 
promise with them. 

The second incident is that when ’Abu Talib was on his death-bed the 
Prophet entreated him to abandon his old faith and make a profession of 
Islam, adding that that would enable him (the Prophet) to intercede for him 
(’Abu Talib) with Allah. The proud old man, however, declined to do so on 
the plea that if he professed Islam at the moment of his death the Quraysh 

1. The reports differ regarding the order of death of the two. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 417. 
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leaders would taunt him by saying that he did so because he was afraid of 
death. 1 

The removal of ’Abu Talib from the scene acted as a signal for the 
Quraysh leaders’ renewed hostility towards the Prophet. That they did not 
immediately proceed to get hold of the Prophet and do away with him was 
due understandably to the fact that it took some time for Banu Hashim and 
Banu Al-Muttalib to abandon him, while the Quraysh leaders themselves 
had not as yet recovered from the differences within their own ranks which 
had led to the abandonment of the boycott. It was most probably due to this 
weakness on their part that they, as noted above, once again made an attempt 
for a compromise. However, those who had not yet dared assault the Prophet 
now took courage to do so. The incidents noted earlier 2 of Abu Jahl's or 
someone else's placing a heap of dust on the Prophet's shoulder while he was 
prostrating himself in prayer at the Ka‘ba and that of ‘Uqba ibn ’Abi 
Mu‘ay it's similarly heaping the abdominal wastes of a slaughtered animal on 
the Prophet's back while prostrate in prayer belong most probably to this 
post-boycott period. 

After ’Abu Talib's death it did not take long for ’Abu Lahab to establish 
his hold over Banu Hashim and make them withdraw their protection from 
the Prophet. Initially, however, ’Abu Lahab appears to have proposed to act 
in line with the mood of his clan and thereby to get his leadership accepted 
by them. Ibn Sa’d has a report that on ’Abu Talib's death ’Abu Lahab told 
the Prophet that like the latter he (’Abu Lahab) would also do his duty as an 
uncle and would protect him against the enmity of the others. It is further 
stated that when one day the Prophet was being abused by Ibn al-Ghaytalah 
(Qays ibn‘Adiyy al-Sahmi) ’Abu Lahab opposed him. Ibn al-Ghaytalah 
raised a hue and cry over ’Abu Lahab's attitude and complained to the other 
Quraysh leaders that he had abandoned his ancestral religion. Thereupon the 
Quraysh leaders came to ’Abu Lahab to ascertain the truth. He told them that 
he had not abandoned his ancestral religion but that as the leader of Banu 
Hashim and as an uncle it was his duty to protect the Prophet from any per¬ 
sonal harm being done to him. They went away but did not leave the matter 
there. A few days afterwards ’Abu Jahl and ‘Uqbah ibn Abi Mu‘ayt insti- 

1. Bukhari, no. 4771 ; Muslim, no. 24 . See also Al- QurtubT, Tafsir. 8/272; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, VI,256; Al-Bayhaqi Dala’il etc., II, 242, 243; Ibn al-Jawzi, Al-Wafa etc., 200-209. 

2. Supra, pp. 652-654. See also Ibn Hisham, 1,416. 
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gated ’Abu Lahab to ask his nephew about the fate of his (’Abu Lahab's) 
father ’Abd al-Muttalib. ’Abu Lahab did so and was told by the Prophet that 
‘Abd al-Muttalib would be where the others of his people would be. When 
’Abu Lahab reported this to the Quraysh leaders they told him that it meant 
that his father would be in hell.’Abu Lahab therefore sought a clarification 
from the Prophet who then told him that like other unbelievers and polythe¬ 
ists ‘Abd al-Muttalib too will be in hell. The report says that at that reply of 
the Prophet ’ Abu Lahab turned against him and vowed to remain for ever his 
enemy. 1 Whatever the truth about the details in this story it shows how ’Abu 
Lahab was quickly won over to their side by the Quraysh opponents of the 
Prophet. 

That the Prophet soon lost the solid support of his clan is evident from 
the fact that he henceforth sought support and protection from the other 
tribes of Arabia; and in the course of the same search for support he visited 
Ta’if in the second half of the same year. Before noticing these develop¬ 
ments, however, it would be worthwhile to take note of the orientalists' 
views and assumptions regarding the Makkan opposition to the Prophet. 


1. IbnSa'd, 1,210-211 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE MAKKAN OPPOSITION AND THE ORIENTALISTS: 
WATT’S THEORY ABOUT THE CAUSES AND 
BEGINNING OF OPPOSITION 

I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The orientalists' views about the Makkan unbelievers' opposition to the 
Prophet may be considered under three main headings: (a) their analysis of 
the causes and beginning of opposition; (b) their assessment of the nature 
and extent of the opposition and (c) the unbelievers’ objections vis-a-vis the 
orientalists' views. The present and the following two chapters deal respec¬ 
tively with these three aspects of their views. 

So far as the theme of the causes and beginning of opposition is con¬ 
cerned it is mainly the views of Watt that call for attention if only because 
he advances a new theory in this respect though it draws directly and indi¬ 
rectly on the views of his predecessors. The views of Muir and Margoliouth 
are more or less similar in this regard and these are also largely in accord 
with the information given in the sources. 

Agreeing in essence with Ibn Ishaq's statement Muir says that general 
opposition to the Prophet was organized when he began "publicly to sum¬ 
mon his fellow-citizens to the faith" and to abuse the idols. 1 The main rea¬ 
son, according to Muir, was the Makkans' attachment "to the worship of the 
Kaaba", "the glory of Mecca and the centre of pilgrimage from all Arabia". 
They apprehended that this "was in danger of being set at nought". Hence 
they were determined to crush the doctrine and to force its followers to aban¬ 
don it. 2 

Echoing more or less similar views Margoliouth says: "Mecca lived 
mainly by its being a religious centre" and the pagan institution of the four 
months of peace. The Makkans feared, he writes, that the Prophet aimed at 
destroying the Ka‘ba and the position of Makka as the religious centre. "An 
early revelation seems intended to reassure the Meccans on this point." 3 Fur¬ 
ther on he says that the declaration of "There is no God but Allah" was the 

1. Muir, op.cit., 3rd edition, 61. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Margoliouth, op.cit ., 119-120. The allusion is clearly to surah 106. 
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first and foremost cause of opposition. 1 He also says that there was a poli¬ 
tical reason for it. "Political and religious headships could not be separated", 
he observes, and the Makkans "were not prepared to see Mohammed at the 
head of the state." 2 

Thus both Muir and Margoliouth say in effect that the religious and eco¬ 
nomic interests of the Quraysh were bound up with the Ka‘ba and that their 
opposition had thus both religious and economic motives behind it. And 
though Muir does not specifically hint here at the political reason, it is 
implicit in his treatment of the subject in general, particularly in his assump¬ 
tion about the Prophet's alleged "ambition" and political aims. 

In his turn Watt builds on and elaborates the religious, economic and 
political motives behind the opposition hinted at by Muir, Margoliouth and 
others. In doing so, however, he advances a new theory. Taking his cue 
obviously from Muir's or rather Ibn Ishaq's statement that general opposition 
to the Prophet was organized when he began publicly to preach and 
denounce the idols. Watt relates it to his, or rather Bell's, view about the 
message of the early Qur’anic passages. It may be recalled that Watt 
attempts to show that the early Qur’anic revelations do not contain strict 
monotheism and rejection of the idols. 3 Now he links that assumption, on 
the one hand, with the "mention" or denunciation of idols which occasioned 
the opposition and, on the other, with the spurious story of the 'satanic 
verses'. He suggests that since initially the Prophet's monotheism was only 
vague, his alleged utterance of the verses in recognition of the idols was only 
an expression of views he had hitherto held and that it marked an attempt at 
compromise between him and the Quraysh leaders. Therefore the alleged 
abrogation of the conciliatory verses meant a failure of the compromise. 
This failure, says Watt, led the Prophet to denounce the idols and con¬ 
sequently to the beginning of opposition to him. To formulate this theory 
Watt quotes a letter written by ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr to the Khalifah ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibn Marwan (686-705/65-86 H.) and blends its information with 
the story of the 'satanic verses'. He also puts his own construction on some 
of the Qur’anic passages noted earlier in connection with the story 4 in order 

1. Ibid., 120-121. 

2. Ibid., 144. 

3. See supra. Chap. XXIII. 

4. Supra, pp. 683-695. See also infra , pp.728-732. 
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to support as much his theory as the story itself. Finally he discusses what he 
thinks to be the religious, economic and political issues involved in the con¬ 
flict between the Prophet and the Quraysh leaders. 

II. WATT'S USE OF ‘URWAH'S LETTER AND OF THE 
STORY OF THE 'SATANIC VERSES' 

Watt starts his discussion by asking two questions: (a) "When and how 
did opposition" began and (b) what were "the main motives" behind it? In 
finding an answer to the first question he quotes in translation ‘Urwah ibn 
al-Zaubayr's letter to Khalifah ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. This letter is 
transmitted by ‘Urwah's son Hisham and recorded by Al-Tabari. 1 The main 
points of this letter may be recapitulated, using Watt's translation of it, as 
follows: 2 

(1) When the Messenger of Allah "summoned his tribe to accept the guidance" they 
did not at first hold back "but almost hearkened to him, until he mentioned their 
idols (tawaghit)." 

(2) From Ta’if "there came some of the Quraysh, owners of property (sc.there)" and 
opposed him and "roused against him those who obeyed them. So the body of the 
people turned back from him". 

(3) "Then there was a time of extreme trial (fitnah) and upheaval for the people of 
Islam...." 

(4) "When the Muslims were treated in this way" the Prophet asked them to "go 
away to the land of the Abyssinians" and the main body of them went there. 

(5) The Prophet himself continued to stay at Makka."For years they (sc.Quraysh) 

continued to act harshly to those of them who became Muslims." 

Out of this document Watt makes three points: (a) The "first active oppo- 


1. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, II, 328-329 (1/1180-1181) 

2. Watt, M. at M, 100-101. The Arabic text as given by Al-Tabari runs as follows: 
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sition" was due to the "mention of idols (presumably in the Qur’an)"; (b) 
"some Quraysh with property in at-Ta’if were the leaders of the movement 
against Muhammad" and (c) "all this preceded the migration to Abyssinia". 
Watt adds that there is "not much difficulty" in accepting the last two points 
but "there is some about the first". For Noldeke's and Bell's dating of the 
Qur’an gives many passages, "prior to the mention of idols", that contain or 
imply opposition to the Prophet. Also, notes Watt, ‘Urwah was writing 
seventy years after the events, and he might have merely inferred that "the 
attack on polytheism must have been the cause of the opposition then 
because it led to much opposition later". Watt further points out that it is 
"conceivable, but not likely" that the 'mention of idols' refers to the 'satanic 
verses', for that would imply that the "Quraysh were annoyed because the 
shrine of at-Ta’if was being given too much prominence" and its people 
placed at par with the Makkans. 1 Nevertheless Watt accepts "provisionally" 
the first point, namely, that "more active opposition appeared after the men¬ 
tion of the idols"; for the reference made by ‘Urwah "to the Quraysh of at- 
Ta’if" indicates that he had "some good source of evidence independent of 
the Qur’an." 2 

It is worth noting that so far as the first and third of Watt's points, 
namely, that the first active opposition was due to the "mention" of idols and 
that "all this preceded the migration to Abyssinia" are concerned, these are 
very much clear from the works of Ibn Ishaq and others. Therefore, obvi¬ 
ously, Watt's main reason for invoking ‘Urwah's letter is to bring home the 
second point, namely, as he puts, that "some Quraysh with property in at- 
Ta’if were the leaders of the movement against Muhammad"(g|). Before 
proceeding to notice how he seeks to do that, a few remarks may be made on 
his above noted statements. The "difficulty" of which he speaks in connec¬ 
tion with ‘Urwah's letter, particularly in accepting the first point, is Watt's 
own creation. He conceives the early passages of the Qur’an to be devoid of 
strict monotheism and denunciation of the idols, which is a totally wrong 
assumption, and on that basis regards ‘Urwah's letter as striking a new note. 
The fact is that neither are the early passages of the Qur’an devoid of strict 
monotheism and denunciation of the idols, nor is ‘Urwah's evidence "inde¬ 
pendent" of, that is different from, that of the Qur’an. Watt himself presumes 

1. Watt M at Af.,101. He mentions subsequently that Al-Lat, Al-‘Uzza and Manat were 
the "reigning goddesses" of Ta’if, Nakhla and Qudayd respectively. 

2. Ibid. 
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that the mention of idols spoken of is that in the Qur’an. As shown before, 1 
not only is Watt's selection of the early passages purposeful and defective, 
his interpretation of them is also faulty. The early passages do contain strict 
monotheism and they do denounce the worship of idols. As Watt now 
admits, even Noldeke's and Bell's dating gives many passages in which 
opposition to the Prophet is asserted or implied. That means the criterion 
adopted by Watt to reject a passage as not early simply because it speaks of 
or implies opposition to the Prophet is not valid. It may also be noted that 
the qualifying phrase, "prior to the mention of idols", applied to those pas¬ 
sages of Noldeke and Bell, is Watt's own description. 

But though mentioning what he conceives to be a difficulty in accepting 
‘Urwah's information on the first point. Watt actually accepts it as the basis 
of his further discussion. Similarly, though he points out that the "mention of 
idols" spoken of by ‘Urwah was "not likely" to have reference to the story of 
the 'satanic verses', Watt porceeds just to linking up the two. That is why he 
gives a twist to ‘Urwah's statement when he says that according to it "some 
Quraysh with property in at-Ta’if were the leaders of the movement against 
Muhammad" (0). It may at once be pointed out that this is not exactly 
what ‘Urwah says. He unequivocally says, in Watt’s own translation, "from 
at-Ta’if there came some of the Quraysh, owners of property". The addition 
"( sc . there)" in brackets is Watt's own. There is no support for Watt's for¬ 
mulation in the words of ‘Urwah. 2 And it is because of this twisting by him¬ 
self that he finds it necessary to point out that if the "mention of idols" is 
related to the story of the 'satanic verses', it would imply that the "Quraysh 
were annoyed because the shrine of at-Ta’if was being given too much 
prominence", etc. ‘Urwah of course speaks of the Quraysh of Ta’if who 
were owners of wealth, not of the Quraysh of Makka having property at 
Ta’if, which is what Watt suggests. He does so with a view to relating the 
"mention of idols" with the story of the 'satanic verses'. That is why he gives 
a further twist to ‘Urwah's information a little afterwards and postulates it as 
some Makkan leaders having business interests at Ta’if. 3 It needs to be 
recalled here that the story of the 'satanic verses', whatever its merit, relates 
to the Quraysh of Makka; and it was not with the people of Ta’if that the 


1. Supra , Ch.XXIII, See specially pp.569-582. 

2. ‘Urwah's wourds are:^... 

3. Infra , pp.726-727. 
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alleged compromise was made. 

It is not simply by twisting ‘Urwah's information but also the story of the 
'satanic verses' itself that Watt links up the two. Thus he next says that 'the 
most notable mention of the idols in the Meccan part of the Qur’an is in 
Surat an-Najm (53 and thereby hangs a tale". 1 The 'tale' which he then repro¬ 
duces is the spurious story of the 'satanic verses' which has been noted ear¬ 
lier. 2 It is therefore not necessary here to go into a discussion of its merits. 
Here we shall concentrate our attention only on how Watt uses the story to 
build up his theory. It may be noted, however, that all the versions of the 
story, despite their differences, agree in relating it as a consequence of the 
growth of opposition. They all also link it with the episode of the temporary 
return of the emigrants from Abyssinia. Watt, however, disconnects the 
story from the Abyssinian episode; he also treats it as an event prior to or 
leading to the growth of opposition. 

After having reproduced the story Watt makes two points out of it. He 
says that (a) "at one time Muhammad must have publicly recited the satanic 
verses as part of the Qur’an" and (b) that "at some later time" he "announced 
that these verses were not really part of the Qur’an and should be replaced 
by others". 3 Watt's reason for accepting these as facts is that "it is unthink¬ 
able that the story could have been invented later by Muslims or foisted 
upon them by non-Muslims". 4 He further says that since Al-Lat, Al-‘Uzza 
and Manat were the reigning deities respectively of Ta’if, Nakhlah and 
Qudayd (between Makka and Madina), the primary reference of the satanic 
verses was to the worship of those places. "The implication of the satanic 
verses is thus", says Watt, that "the ceremonies at three important shrines in 
the neighbourhood of Mecca is acceptable". Similarly, the implication of the 
abrogating verses saying that the worship of these places is unacceptable "is 
not a condemnation of the worship of the Ka‘ba". 5 

As indicated above, we would not enter here into the merits of the story. 
Nor, perhaps, is it of much use in arguing the matter; for Watt would not just 
like to examine the evidences on which the story purports to stand. His best 

1. Watt, M. at M., 101. 

2. Supra, chap. XXIX. 

3. Watt, op.cit., 103. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid., 103-104. 
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argument is that which he gives above. It may therefore be only pointed out 
that the story was not really invented by Muslims, nor foisted upon them by 
non-Muslims; but it was fabricated by those who dissimulated as Muslims 
and who are generally spoken of as zindiqs and who are indeed responsible 
for the currency of many forged traditions. Let us therefore only see how 
Watt makes up his story out of the others' story. 

Having accepted the story as facts Watt proceeds to supply its "motives 
and explanations". He says that the Muslim scholars, "not possessing the 
modem Western concept of gradual development", found it difficult to 
explain how the Prophet "failed to notice the heterodoxy of the satanic 
verses". The truth is, says Watt, that the Prophet's "monotheism was ori¬ 
ginally, like that of his more enlightened contemporaries, somewhat vague" 
and "was not so strict that the recognition of inferior divine beings was felt 
to be incompatible with it". Probably, explains Watt, like the Judaeo- 
Christian concept of angels, the Prophet regarded Al-Lat, Al-‘Uzza and 
Manat as celestial beings of a lower grade than God. Hence his uttering of 
the satanic verses did not mark "any conscious retreat from monotheism" but 
simply "an expression of views" which he "had always held". 1 

Having thus suggested that it was not unnatural on the Prophet's part to 
have uttered the satanic verses because these were in accord with the views 
he "had always held" and because his monotheism was initially only vague 
like that of his "more enlightened contemporaries", Watt gives the reason for 
the Prophet's doing so. He says that the "political implications of the verses 
are interesting" and asks: Was the Prophet "interested in gaining adherents at 
Medina and at-Ta’if and among the surrounding tribes? Was he trying to 
counterbalance the influence of the leaders of Quraysh, who were opposed 
to him, by having large numbers of supporters? At the very least the mention 
of these shrines is a sign that his vision is expanding". 2 

The explanation thus given of the nature of the Prophet's faith and of his 
motive in allegedly uttering the satanic verses is illustrative only of Watt's 
own confusion and inconsistency. Not only is the assumption that the 
Prophet's monotheism was intitially vague and indistinct from that of his 
more enlightened contemporaries wrong and based on a faulty selection of 
the early passages of the Qur’an, it is also inconsistent with the "concept of 
gradual development" of which Watt accuses the Muslim scholars of being 

1. Ibid., 104. 
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bereft. For, if the Prophet's monotheism was not distinct from or an improve¬ 
ment upon the so-called vague monotheism of the time, he would not have 
attracted any special attention, as he no doubt did, and none would have 
cared to follow him, as by all accounts many did. A true concept of gradual 
development presupposes that Muhammad’s (igj) claim to prophethood 
must have marked a disticnt and noticeable improvment upon the vague 
monotheism of his contemporaries. It is also somewhat incorrect to suggest, 
as Watt here does, that the vague monotheism of the time was compatible 
with a recognition of the efficacy of the goddesses. For, if by "enlightened 
contemporaries" Watt means the hanifs , then these latter, by all accounts, 
had distinctly abandoned and denounced idol worship. If, on the other hand, 
the allusion is to the Jews and Christians of the time, then many of their 
beliefs and practices were of course not very distinct from polytheism. 

Again, if the Prophet regarded Al-Lat, Al-‘Uzza and Manat as celestial 
beings of a lower grade than God, like the Jews' and Christians' recognition 
of the angels, as Watt says, and if the recognition of the function of the god¬ 
desses mentioned was "simply... an expression of views which Muhammad 
had always held", then it is not understandable why such recognition should 
have in any way impressed and pleased the Quraysh leaders or the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, drawing them towards him. For, according to Watt, the 
Prophet had not as yet openly and distinctly turned against those idols, while 
the worship of them was already in vogue among those people without even 
the Prophet's approval of it. Why, again, the Prophet should try "to counter¬ 
balance the influence of the leaders of Quraysh, who were opposed to him, 
by having a large number of supporters" when, according to Watt, no oppo¬ 
sition to the Prophet had as yet developed and no Quraysh leaders had as yet 
been opposed to him? Again, if the recognition given in the satanic verses 
meant that "the ceremonies at three important shrines in the neighbourhood 
of Mecca" were "acceptable", as Watt says, and if the withdrawal of that 
recognition was "not a condemnation of the worship of the Ka‘bah", then 
how could it please or displease the Quraysh of Makka? 

Watt of course attempts to explain why the Makkan Quraysh leaders 
should have been inclined towards making a compromise with the Prophet. 
Thus, having suggested that the recognition of the three shrines was a sign 
that Muhammad's political vision was expanding, Watt draws attention to 
’Abu al-‘Aliy ah's version of the story of the satanic verses and to the well- 
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known reports about the Quraysh leaders' offers of compromise to the 
Prophet and says that, on the whole, "the picture of Muhammad’s position 
given by the stories is probably near the truth" — that he was initially suf¬ 
ficiently successful to induce the Quraysh leaders to make "some sort of 
offer" to him. The Prophet, says Watt, "was to receive certain worldly 
advantages and in return make some acknowledgement of their deities... The 
promulgation of the satanic verses is doubtless to be linked up with this 
bargain". 1 

Now, the most blatant inconsistency in the above noted observations of 
Watt's is that he has hitherto said that the promulgation of the satanic verses 
meant a recognition of the deities of the three shrines at Ta’if, Nakhlah and 
Qudayd and that this move by the Prophet implied, "at the least", that his 
political vision was expanding, that probably he was trying to "counter¬ 
balance the influence of the leaders of Quraysh, who were opposed to him". 
Now, in his immediately succeeding paragraph. Watt would have us believe 
that the promulgation of the satanic verses was the "bargain" which the 
Quraysh leaders made with the Prophet in lieu of their giving him "certain 
worldly advantages", that it meant an "acknowledgement of their deities". 
Does Watt mean to say that the very move which the Prophet is supposed to 
have made in order to counterbalance the influence of the opposing Quraysh 
leaders and to expand his sphere of influence was now accepted by those 
very Quraysh leaders as a bargain and as an acknowledgement of their dei¬ 
ties? No confusion could have been worse confounded! 

Again, how could this "acknowledgement of their deities" be a bargain 
for them if the Prophet had not previously turned against those deities and 
had only regarded them as "celestial beings of a lower grade than God"? 
After all, the position given to those goddesses in the satanic verses was no 
more than that of intercessors, i.e., of celestial beings of a lower grade than 
God. Again, by Watt's own admission, it was the Quraysh leaders who, in 
view of the Prophet's initial success, made the move for a compromise. It 
was therefore they who were to offer some substantial consideration to the 
Prophet; but the supposed compromise is surprisingly silent about that. Watt 
apparently relieves himself of this question by simply observing that of 
"details we cannot be certain". How then could one be so "doubtless" about 
the bargain when the details are admittedly so uncertain and when the 


1. Ibid .,\05 
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alleged compromise is singularly silent about the consideration which the 
Quraysh leaders ought to have offered to the Prophet? 

No less confusing and inconsistent is what is said next by Watt about the 
"abrogation of the Satanic verses". He says that "the abrogation" of the 
verses meant the "failure of the compromise". As reason for this failure he 
says that the Quraysh leaders did not "double-cross" the Prophet but that he 

(a) "came to realize that the acknowledgement of the Banat Allah, as the three 
idols (and others) were called, meant reducing God to their level". 

(b) He also realized that since his "worship at the Ka‘bah was not very different 
from theirs" at Ta’if, Nakhlah and Qudayd, the compromise he had made "would 
mean that God's messenger was not greatly different from their priests and not 
likely to have much more influence; hence the reform on which Muhammad had 
set his heart would not come about". 

(c) He also realized that such "acknowledgement of the goddesses would lead to 
the failure of the mission he had been given by God". 

(d) Further, since the "worship at the Ka‘bah, which had previously been poly¬ 
theistic, was being purified and for the Muslims at least being made monothe¬ 
istic", the Prophet realized that if similar worship was carried on at several 
shrines, "the people of the Hijaz would inevitably suppose that several roughly 
equal deities were being worshipped". 

(e) Also, the phrase Banat Allah, "daughters of God", "could be interpreted to 
mean that these were beings roughly equal with God; and that could not be 
reconciled with monotheism". 

It must at once be pointed out that there was no question of abrogating 
the so-called Satanic verses; for the alleged verses were never uttered by the 
Prophet. The story is a downright fabrication. But let us only see here the 
inconsistency in Watt's statements. It is said that the so-called abrogation 
meant the failure of the compromise and withdrawal of the "acknowledge¬ 
ment of their deities". This is in direct conflict with Watt's statement (at his 
p. 104) that the abrogation of the satanic verses was " not a condemnation of 
the worship of the Ka‘bah". Secondly, Watt has hitherto suggested that the 
Prophet's monotheism was so vague till the utterance of the satanic verses 
that the recognition of the goddesses was not incompatible with it and that 
this recognition was given in response to the Makkans' desire for a com¬ 
promise. But now he reverts from both these premises. He suggests, on the 


1. Ibid., 105-106. 
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one hand, that the Prophet "tinned down the offer of the Meccans" because 
"he came to realize that the acknowledgement of the Banat Allah... meant 
reducing God to their level" and would "lead to the failure" of the mission 
given him by God. Also that the phrase "Banat Allah" might be interpreted 
to mean that "these were beings roughly equal with God; and that could not 
be reconciled with monotheism" (see a, c & d above). Does Watt mean to say 
that the Prophet, who had hitherto been only a vague monotheist, suddenly 
grew to be a strict monotheist and therefore broke the compromise? But 
Watt does not seem to stick to that position either. Thus, he immediately 
shifts his ground from Makka to the other shrines and observes that the 
Prophet set aside the compromise because his "worship at the Ka‘bah was 
outwardly not very different from theirs" at those shrines and this would 
mean that "God's messenger was not greatly different from their priests and 
not likely to have much more influence" (see b above). But once again Watt 
shifts his ground and in effect contradicts the above statement and says that 
the worship at the Ka‘ba, "which had previously been polytheistic, was 
being purified and for the Muslims at least being made monotheistic". Hence 
the Prophet set aside the compromise because if "similar worship was car¬ 
ried on at several shrines, the people of the Hijaz would inevitably suppose 
that several roughly equal deities were being worshipped (see d above). 
Does Watt mean here that recognizing the three goddesses would be simila- 
rizing the worship at the Ka‘ba and the other shrines and making it monothe¬ 
istic? At any rate, this last statement of his is a contradiction of his previous 
statement to the effect that the Prophet's worship at the Ka‘ba prior to the 
making of the alleged compromise was not very different from theirs at 
those places. 

Evidently these inconsistent and confusing statements of Watt are due to 
his double standards and dual loyalty. He first assumes that the satanic 
verses were intended by the Prophet to winning over the people of Ta’if, 
Nakhlah and Qudayd; then he (Watt) suggests that the verses were uttered in 
response to the Quraysh leaders' desire for a compromise conceding to them 
an "acknowledgement of their deities". Watt starts with the basic assumption 
that the Prophet's monotheism till the utterance of the satanic verses was 
vague and not incompatible with the recognition of the goddesses; but then 
Watt seeks to explain the failure of the compromise and the Prophet's rejec¬ 
tion of it by assuming that his monotheism was indeed incompatible with 
such a recognition of the idols. Watt suggests that the abrogation of the 
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satanic verses constituted a cancellation of the compromise with the Makkan 
leaders; yet he says that the Prophet did so because he apprehended mis¬ 
understanding by the people of the other places and that nonetheless the 
abrogation was "not a condemnation of the worship of the Ka‘bah”. Clearly 
Watt is ill-served by his loyalty once to the Makkan Quraysh and again to 
the shrines at Ta’if, Nakhlah and Qudayd. 

Thus having linked up, with a good deal of inconsistent and confusing 
statements, what is called the Prophet’s break with the leading men of 
Makka with the story of the satanic verses Watt proceeds to show that this 
view is in accord with ‘Urwah's information, namely, that some propertied 
Quraysh of Ta’if took the lead in opposing the Prophet. In other words Watt 
now attempts to show why the Makkan leaders were interested in getting a 
recognition of the goddesses of the other shrines and why the withdrawal of 
that recognition angered them. He says that the "most likely explanation” of 
‘Urwah's statement is that those ’’were some of the leading members of 
Quraysh who were specially interested in the commerce of at-Ta’if” and had 
brought the commercial activities of that place "within the orbit of Makkan 
finance”. Hence the removal of recognition from the shrine of Al-Lat "must 
some-how or other have threatened their enterprises and stirred their anger 
against Muhammad” 1 . 

As already pointed out, this formulation of the case is contrary to what 
‘Urwah says. He unequivocally says that some Quraysh people came from 
Ta’if, not some Makkan Quraysh people having property or business con¬ 
nection at Ta’if. The verb qadima (^) meaning "came” and the expression 
nas min al-Taif (UiUaJi meaning people from Ta’if leave no room for 

supposing that ‘Urwah meant some Quraysh people of Makka having prop¬ 
erty or business connection at Ta’if. 

Whatever the meaning of ‘Urwah’s statement, the most telling objection 
to Watt's theory is that it does not explain why, of all the Quraysh leaders, 
only a few of them supposedly having material interests in Ta’if should have 
taken the initiative in obtaining the Prophet’s recognition of the goddesses 
not only of that place but also of those of the other places, notwithstanding 
the fact that his worship at the Ka‘ba, as Watt would have us believe, had 
hitherto been not clearly distinguishable from that performed at those places 
and the goddesses at the Ka‘ba itself had as yet not been denounced and 


l. Ibid. ,106-107. 
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abandoned? Any intelligent person, specially a businessman, would under 
the situation have rather followed the policy of letting the "sleeping dog lie" 
and would not have agitated the issue by pressing for recognition speci¬ 
fically of the goddesses of the neighbouring shrines. It needs also to be 
explained how the Prophet’s recognition of the idols at those places would 
be of advantage to the commercial traffic there, or how his withdrawal of 
such recognition would adversely affect that traffic. After all, neither the 
continuance and discontinuance of the worship of those idols there, nor the 
commercial operations connected with them were till then in any way depen¬ 
dent upon his recognition or non-recognition. 

Watt states that the "removal of recognition from the shrine of al-Lat 
must somehow or other have threatened their enterprises and stirred their 
anger against Muhammad". This could have been so if his mission had 
already threatened the Quraysh leaders' business at Makka; and if that had 
happened, then there would have been no need for them to seek a 
recognition of the goddesses of the other places alone, nor perhaps the need 
for the story of the satanic verses, to explain the growth of opposition. And, 
as will be seen presently, 1 Watt suggests a little later that the commercial 
activities at Makka and the other places had become independent of the 
visits of tribes to the shrines. It should also be noted in this connection that 
Watt's theory of the Makkans' attempt at and success in bringing Ta’if 
within the orbit of Makkan finance, as shown earlier, 2 is totally wrong. 

III. WATT’S HANDLING OF THE QUR’ANIC PASSAGES 

Next Watt attempts to show that the "view contained in the letter of 
‘Urwah", namely, the "mention of idols" marking a "critical stage" in the 
Prophet's relation with the Quraysh leaders, is confirmed by the Qur’anic 
testimony. He cites three Qur’anic passages, namely, 17:73-75 (75-77), 
39:64-66 and 6:137, and says that though these passages are possibly early 
Madinan, "they are connected with the satanic verses and their abrogation". 3 
He then refers to the promulgation of surat al-Kafirun (109) and remarks 
that it marked a "complete break with polytheism" and made "compromise 
impossible for the future". 4 He further observes that this surah together with 

1. Infra, pp.734-736. 

2. Supra, Ch. IX. 

3. Watt, M. al M., 107. 

4. Ibid. 
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the passages 6:56 and 6:70 suggest" "that the temptation to compromise was 
present to Muhammad for a considerable time". In this connection he also 
says that "the precise teaching of the Qur’an about idols during the Meccan 
period "is to show that their worship is pointless because they are "powerless 
to benefit or harm a man, and in particular they do not intercede on his 
behalf'. 1 "The Qur’anic attack on idols is not extreme at this period", he 
says. Once again drawing attention to the phrase Banat Allah Watt says that 
since it implied that "the idols were roughly comparable with God", this was 
"chiefly denied when the satanic verses were abrogated". 2 He then concludes 
that the Prophet had initially sufficient success "for the heads of Quraysh to 
take him seriously. Pressure was brought to bear on him to make some 
acknowledgement of the worship at the neighbouring shrines. He was at first 
inclined to do so", but eventually through "Divine guidance, as he believed, 
he saw that this would be a fatal compromise". Hence the "rejection of poly¬ 
theism was formulated in vigorous terms and closed the door to future 
compromise". 3 

It is thus not so much for ‘Urwah's information as for Watt's own theory 
and the story of the satanic verses that confirmation is sought in the Qur’an. 
As already noted, some narrators of the story indeed attempt to link it with 
some Qur’anic passages. How and where they err in doing so have been 
pointed out. 4 Here we shall confine ourselves only to a consideration of 
Watt's analysis and interpretation. 

His conclusion that because the Prophet had sufficient success at the ini¬ 
tial stage the Quraysh leaders brought pressure to bear on him "to make 
some acknowledgement of the worship at the neighbouring shrines" is basi¬ 
cally wrong. For it is plainly absurd to think that the Quraysh leaders would 
press for an "acknowledgement of the worship at the neighbouring shrines" 
if the Prophet had not already denounced idolatry and if his mission had not 
already posed a threat to their interests. If the Prophet had not denounced the 
worship of the idols at the Ka‘ba, as Watt would have us believe, then there 
was no reason for the Quraysh leaders to think that he was against the "wor¬ 
ship at the neighbouring shrines". The most unreasonable aspect of Watt's 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., 108. 

3. Ibid.,m-109. 

4. Supra, pp. 961-976. 
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conclusion is that while the traditional accounts and his own admission show 
clearly that it was the Quraysh leaders who sought a compromise, Watt now 
completely reverses the position and suggests that it was the Prophet, 
according to the Qur’anic testimony, who was tempted to make a com¬ 
promise and the temptation was present to him for a considerable time. 

Watt says that in one of the Qur’anic passages, namely, 17:75-77 (73-75) 
’’the nature of the temptation is unspecified; in the other (39:64-66) it is defi¬ 
nitely to acknowledge 'partners' to God. These passages also state that for 
Muhammad the consequences of compromise would have been serious, eter¬ 
nally as well as temporally..." Another passage, 6:137, according to Watt, 
states that though the idolators "acknowledge God formally, in practice he is 
not so fully acknowledged as are the idols. That is the sort of fact which may 
have shown Muhammad that the compromise would not work". 1 

Let us now consider the passages. As regards the first mentioned passage, 
17:73-75, it has already been cited and considered in connection with the 
spurious story of the satanic verses. It need not therefore be quoted here. It 
would suffice if we only mention its implications. These are: (a) that the 
unbelievers made determined efforts to make the Prophet agree to a com¬ 
promise formula by fabricating something else as God’s words than what 
had been revealed to him; (b) that if God had not made him firm in his con¬ 
viction he could have inclined towards them a little. The main emphasis of 
the passage is on the second point. It stresses that God protected the Prophet 
against the machinations of the unbelievers so that he did not even incline 
towards them a little. The consequences of which he is warned are intended 
to further steel his determination against even the slightest deviation from 
the right course. Contrary to this clear import of this passage Watt reads in it 
the presence of a "temptation" on the Prophet's part to compromise! The pas¬ 
sage shows, however, that it was the unbelievers who attempted to make the 
Prophet deviate from his mission but he did not even incline towards them a 
little because of Allah's protection and plan. 

The second passage cited by Watt, namely, 39:64-66, runs as follows: 


^ ja ^ j < d )1 Jj % jj ja 


:Say: Is it other than Allah that you ask me to worship, o you fools? And it has 
already been revealed to you and to those before you that if you set partners (with 


1. Watt f op.cit., 107. 
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Allah) your work shall certainly fall through and you shall be among the losers. Nay, 
worship Allah and be of the grateful ones." (39:64:66). 

Three things are clear from the above passage. First, it is a firm rejection 
of a solicitaion by the unbelievers. Second, it is couched in very strong 
terms, characterizing the unbelievers' proposal as foolish and calling them 
fools on that account. Third, it states that even before that foolish proposal 
was made, it had already been revealed to the Prophet and to "those before 
him" (i.e. the previous prophets) to shun and reject idolatry and polytheism 
of any shade. By no stretch of the imagination could any person suggest that 
this passage specifies the nature of the "temptation" which is "definitely to 
acknowledge 'partners' to God". It is the unbelievers who, by the clear pur¬ 
port of the passage, were the ones who sought a compromise and attempted 
to make the Prophet agree to it. Their proposal was treated with such con¬ 
tempt that the rejection was implied in the question directed towards them. 
The succeeding two ’ayahs, 65-66, are no specification of the alleged temp¬ 
tation. Though apparently addressed to him they are, like many such pas¬ 
sages in the Qur’an, addressed in fact to the Makkans and unbelievers in 
general through the Prophet, telling them that they had already been 
informed of the impropriety and evil consequences of polytheism. This is as 
it should have been. For the unbelievers would not have sought some sort of 
recognition of their gods and goddesses, as this passage and the one cited 
before indisputably show, unless the Prophet had turned against their wor¬ 
ship. Here also Watt seeks to support a conclusion which is directly contra¬ 
dicted by the text of the passage he cites. Incidentally, this passage very 
clearly states that it had already been revealed to the Prophet asking him to 
shun all shades of setting partners with God. Thus the passage which Watt 
himself cites disproves his theory that before the unbelievers came forward 
with their proposal for a compromise no revelation condemning idol worship 
had been given out by the Prophet. 

More inaccurate is Watt's citation of 6:137 (136) in support of his conten¬ 
tion that because the idolaters did not acknowledge God "so fully" as they 
did their idols, the Prophet realized that "the compromise would not work". 
The obvious inconsistency in this formulation is that hitherto the theme of 
the Prophet's supposed 'temptation' to acknowledge the goddesses has been 
harped on; but here he is stated to be seeking a full recognition of God 
(Allah) from the unbelievers. He was indeed seeking from the unbelievers a 
full and true recognition of God, but the statement that he was seeking their 
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as full a recognition of God as their recognition of the idols is Watt's own 
formulation of the case. Similarly it is his own assumption that the unbelie¬ 
vers' not doing so led the Prophet to see that "the compromise would not 
work". Neither this last mentioned passage, nor the previously mentioned 
two, show in any way that a compromise had been made. On the contrary 
the first two passages demonstrate that it was the unbelievers who sought a 
compromise and that their offers were turned down. As regards the passage 
6:136 Watt simply takes it out of its context and misconstrues it to show that 
the Prophet sought from the unbelievers as "full" a recognition of God as 
their recognition of the idols. That this is not at all the implication of the pas¬ 
sage in question will be clear if we look at it. It runs as follows: 


ji J olS' Ui Ll-jIS* yJ Ijl y IjlIa I jJU® ^ o U j 


"And they set apart for Allah, out of what He produces of crops and cattle, a part; 
then they say: This is for Allah, as they fancy, and this is for our partners (idols). But 
what is set apart for the ’partners’ does not go over to Allah; while what is set apart 
for Allah goes over to their partners. Bad indeed is what they adjudge". (6:136). 


The passage refers to a bad custom of the unbelievers, as the succeeding 
'ayah speaks of another of their bad customs, i.e., their killing their female 
babes. The custom alluded to here was that the unbelievers, on the occasion 
of a harvest or new births of heads of cattle, used to name a larger share of 
the expected produce for the idols which was in fact meant for their own 
use, while they used to name a small share for Allah, meaning it for chari¬ 
table purposes. But if for any reason the share designated for the idols fell 
short of it they used to make it up by taking from the share designated for 
Allah; but they did not act on the same principle if for any reason the share 
designated for Allah fell short. 1 In saying this the passage does not really 
insist on an equality of treatment between Allah and the 'partners'; it simply 
illustrates the unbelievers’ folly in setting partners with Allah by pointing out 
that all the crops and cattle in their entirety are only Allah's giving. It is also 
clear from the passage, as indeed from many other passages of the Qur’an, 
that the unbelievers acknowledged the existence of Allah though they foo¬ 
lishly set partners with Him. As will be seen presently, Watt is not quite 
clear about this fact and this in turn lands him in a good deal of confusion. 2 


1. See for instance Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11,179. 

2. See below, text. 
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There was no question of the Prophet’s seeking an equal recognition for 
Allah. His whole mission was directed against the sin of setting partners 
with Allah. 

Thus does Watt misunderstand and misconstrue the passages he cites. 
They do neither substantiate ‘Urwah's statement that on the Prophet’s denun¬ 
ciation of the idols a group of propertied Quraysh of Ta’if came and started 
the movement against him, nor do they corroborate the spurious story of the 
Satanic verses which says that the Prophet made a compromise with the ido- 
lators but subsequently set it aside. The passages cited show only a firm 
rejection of the unbelievers’ foolish proposals for a compromise. Neither a 
conclusion of a compromise nor a repudiation of that supposed compromise 
can be proved from the passages. 

Watt's other remarks in this connection may be noted in passing. He says 
that the promulgation of surat al-Kafirun marked a "complete break with 
polytheism" and that henceforth "the rejection of polytheism was formulated 
in vigorous terms." At the same time he states that the main purpose of the 
Qur’anic teaching during the Makkan period was "to show that the worship 
of idols is pointless" and that the "attack on idols is thus not extreme at this 
period." Clearly the two strains are inconsistent. Watt's confusion seems to 
have arisen from an inadequate awareness on his part, which he admits in a 
subsequent work of his, 1 2 that before the coming of the Qur’an the Makkan 
unbelievers did recognize the existence of Allah as a higher being. It is 
because of this inadequacy in his information that he proceeds to state: "the 
idolators are said to regard the objects of their worship as "intercessors" 
which, "if taken strictly, would imply that they recognized some higher 
being....’’ 3 The same misconception underlies his laboured interpretation that 
the expression Banal Allah meant entities "roughly comparable to God." 
More importantly, it is this misconception on which he bases his main 
assumption that initially the Prophet's belief was only a "vague monotheism" 
not distinguishable from that of his "more enlightened contemporeries." 

IV. WATT'S VIEW OF THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL ISSUES 

Concluding his discussion on the "satanic verses" and the beginning of 
opposition Watt observes that since the Prophet was "concerned with social, 

1. Watt, op.cit ., 107,109. 

2. Watt, Muhammad's Mecca , Edinburgh, 1988, Preface. 

3. Watt, M. at M., 108. 
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political and religious conditions in Mecca” and was as such "dealing with 
live issues his religious decisions had political implications though he 
treated the religious aspect as fundamental”. Therefore if the stories of offers 
from the Quraysh leaders are correct, then the Prophet "must have been 
aware of the political aspects of his decisions and in particular of his pro¬ 
mulgation of the Satanic verses and of the abrogating verses.” Similarly in 
reciting surat al-Kafirun he must have been aware that "there could be no 
peace with Quraysh unless they accepted the validity of his mission” and 
therefore him as Prophet and "the leading political figure", consistently with 
the "Arab ideas of authority and wisdom." "The mention of the goddesses is 
thus properly the beginning of the active opposition of Quraysh," concludes 
Watt, "and Surat al-Kafirun, which seems so purely religious , made it nece¬ 
ssary for Muhammad to conquer Mecca." 1 

It may once again be pointed out that the theory of the so-called pro¬ 
mulgation of the satanic verses and their abrogation marking the beginning 
of opposition to the Prophet is totally wrong. It is based, as shown above, on 
a series of confusions and inconsistencies. And here Watt attempts simply to 
incorporate in that theory the view of Margoliouth which, as noted earlier, 
says that one of the reasons for the Makkans’ opposition was that "political 
and religious leaderships could not be separated, and they were not prepared 
to see Mohammed at the head of the state." 2 But while Margoliouth seems to 
place the onus of that awareness generally on the Quraysh leaders Watt, in 
his turn, places it mainly on the Prophet. And in doing so he introduces fur¬ 
ther inconsistencies. If the Prophet was concerned with social, political and 
religious issues and was as such aware of the political implications of his 
religious decisions, then he must have been so aware from the beginning of 
his mission. Indeed he started his mission by giving out that he had been 
chosen by Allah as His Prophet and Messenger. That claim itself was suf¬ 
ficient to arouse the political susceptibilities of the Quraysh leaders. In fact 
the sources show that much of their theoretical objections was directed 
against that claim. Watt says that the Prophet was aware of the political 
implications of his promulgation of the "satanic verses." This means that 
when he supposedly promulgated the "satanic verses" he must have obtained 
in lieu of his recognition of "their deities" some sort of their recognition of 
his position. Indeed such a recognition of his position was a prerequisite as 

1. Ibid., 109. 

2. Supra , pp. 716-717. 
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much for his according the alleged recognition to the goddesses as for their 
seeking that recognition; for his recognition of their deities would be of no 
consequence for them and they would not care to seek it unless they were 
aware of, and acknowledged at the same time that his pronouncement car¬ 
ried weight and authority. The very theory of compromise and bargain pre¬ 
supposes such mutual recognition of each other's claim. But Watt says in the 
same breath, in fact in the same sentence, that the Prophet was aware of the 
political implications of the abrogating verses and that he promulgated the 
surat al-Kafirun because he saw that unless the Quraysh accepted the vali¬ 
dity of his mission, i.e., unless they accepted him as Prophet and political 
leader, there could be no peace with them. Does Watt mean to say that the 
Prophet had made the alleged compromise without obtaining any considera¬ 
tion for his so doing or by surrendering his claim to prophethood? Or was 
the alleged compromise only a dictated peace? Clearly Watt fails to see the 
inherent inconsistency in his contention that the Prophet was aware of the 
political implications of his mission both at the time of his allegedly pro¬ 
mulgating the satanic verses and also at the time of abrogating them. In 
attempting to link his predecessors’ view of the political reason for opposi¬ 
tion with his interpretation of the spurious story of the satanic verses and the 
beginning of opposition Watt indirectly echoes the theory of ambition on the 
Prophet's part. That is why he once makes the Prophet make the compromise 
with the Quraysh leaders being aware of its political implications, and once 
again makes him throw that compromise to the winds because of his aware¬ 
ness of the political implications of his so doing, suggesting, finally, that the 
conquest of Makka was an inevitable consequence of that political con¬ 
sideration. The difference between Watt's treatment and that of his pre¬ 
decessors is that, while generally they make the allegation directly, Watt 
makes it indirectly and somewhat confusingly by tagging it with untenable 
theories and inconsistent statements. 

V. WATT'S VIEW OF THE "MOTIVE" AND "CHIEF REASON" 

FOR THE OPPOSITION 

The inconsistency is all the more glaring in what is said about the 
Quraysh leaders' "motives" and "chief reasons" for their opposition to the 
Prophet. 1 Watt says that the "theory of economic fears because of attack on 
idolatry is best forgotten" because the Makkan trade "was now independent 


1. Watt, A*. atM. f 133-136. 
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of the visits of nomads to the Ka‘bah or other sanctuaries" and because there 
is no record "in the Qur’an or elsewhere" of "any attack on the worship at 
the Ka‘bah...., it was only subsidiary features that were altered and purified 
at the conquest of Mecca." "The original attack on idols", recalls Watt, "was 
an attack on the worship at specific shrines in the neighbourhood;" but they 
were "not sufficiently important for their desertion to lead to a general ruin 
of Meccan trade." 1 

Now, the statement that there is no record in the Qur’an or "elsewhere", 
i.e., in other sources, of any attack on the worship at the Ka‘ba, that is on the 
worship of the idols there, and that it was only subsidiary features that were 
altered and purified at the conquest of Makka is utterly incorrect. Only a lit¬ 
tle while ago Watt states that the promulgation of surat al-Kafirun meant a 
"complete break with polytheism" and henceforth the "rejection of poly¬ 
theism was formulated in vigorous terms". No one would take this "vigo¬ 
rous" rejection to refer only to idolatry elsewhere in Arabia but not at Makka 
and the Ka‘ba. True, the Ka‘ba is not mentioned specifically in connection 
with the denunciation of idolatry in the Qur’an; but then the shrines at the 
other places also are not mentioned by name. And so far as "elsewhere", i.e., 
the other sources are concerned the reports are replete with references to 
attacks on the idols at the Ka‘ba. Even the reports of Al-Zuhri and ‘Urwah 
which Watt himself quotes speak of uncompromising attacks on idolatry. 
Moreover, it is well known that on the conquest of Makka the idols at the 
Ka‘ba were removed and destroyed. Thus it is only by ignoring the undis¬ 
puted facts that one can hazard such a blatantly incorrect statement that it 
was only "subsidiary features" of the worship at the Ka‘ba "that were altered 
and purified at the conquest of Mecca". 

Secondly, by saying that the Makkan trade was independent of the visits 
of the Arabs "to the Ka‘bah or other sanctuaries" and that those other sanc¬ 
tuaries were in any case not sufficiently important for their desertion to lead 
to a general ruin of the Makkan trade Watt here directly contradicts his ear¬ 
lier theory that the "removal of recognition from the shrines of al-Lat [at 
Ta’if] must somehow or other have threatened the Quraysh leaders' enter¬ 
prises and stirred their anger against Muhammad". Watt seems to recognize 
the inconsistency. Hence he hastens to add that it "is almost certainly true" 
that "those particular individuals who had trade connections with the par- 


1. Ibid., 134. 
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ticular shrines involved in that attack were extremely annoyed" and that 
there were likewise other groups "whose special interests were adversely 
affected by some point" of the Prophet’s teaching. 1 

Of course there were "other groups" whose sepcial interests were threat¬ 
ened by the Prophet’s teachings; but that is not the same thing as the theory 
advanced earlier by Watt. It is not explained why the annoyance of the "par¬ 
ticular individuals who had trade connections with the particular shrines 
involved in the attack" should have led to a general and organized opposi¬ 
tion of all the Quraysh leaders, specially when it is emphasized that those 
particular shrines were in any case not sufficiently important for their deser¬ 
tion to lead to a general ruin of Makkan trade. It is also not understandable 
why even the so-called particular individuals should have been annoyed if, 
as it is very emphatically asserted, that the Makkans’ trade "was now inde¬ 
pendent of the visits of nomads to the Ka‘bah or other shrines". In fact this 
statement about the "particular individuals" and the "other groups" is only a 
poor attempt on Watt’s part to escape from the inconsistency between his 
previous and present suggestions. These latter very clearly contradict the 
theory so laboriously built up earlier that the "withdrawal of recognition" 
from the other shrines led to the beginning of the general opposition of the 
Quraysh leaders as a whole. 

A further effectual admission of the weakness and untenability of his ear¬ 
lier theory lies in what Watt finally says about the "chief reasons for opposi¬ 
tion" which he now says were political. Once again reflecting Margoliouth's 
view Watt here says that the Quraysh leaders "saw that Muhammad's claim 
to be a Prophet, if taken seriously, had political implications"; for according 
to the Arab notion "rule in the tribe or clan should go to him who had most 
wisdom". 2 If the Quraysh leaders believed "Muhammad's warning", argues 
Watt, "and then wanted to know how to order their affairs in the light of it, 
who could be the best person to counsel them if not Muhammad?" Watt adds 
that the Quraysh leaders also recognized "the opposition between the ethics 
of the Qur’an" and their mercantile activities. And since "from the very first 
there was criticism of their individualistic attitude to wealth" they might 
have felt that "these ethical ideas would gain Muhammad much political 
support". Some might even have "felt that this was a reopening of the old 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., 134-135. 
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dispute about policy between Makhzum with its friends and the Hilf al- 

Fudul". 1 

• 

Thus does Watt finally link up the "chief reason for opposition" with his 
favourite theory of commercial and political rivalry between the Ahlaf and 
the Hilf al-Fudul groups of Quraysh. The untenability of that theory of acute 
commercial rivalry between the two groups of Quraysh, and of Watt's fur¬ 
ther suggestion in that connection that the Prophet in his youth had been 
ousted from the most profitable commercial operations has already been 
pointed out. 2 It has also been shown that some of the Quraysh leaders 
viewed the rise of the Prophet in the light of the inter-clan rivalry for lea¬ 
dership and further that the Prophet’s mission cannot be explained in terms 
of that inter-clan rivalry; nor was he actuated by that sort of considerations. 3 
Watt's, and indeed the orientalists’ explanation of the material factors under¬ 
lying the rise of Islam and the Quraysh's opposition to it is more or less an 
adaptation and elaboration of that unreasonable view of some of the Quraysh 
leaders. Without entering into that question again, we would simply point 
out here that these last mentioned statements of Watt effectively nullify his 
earlier theory about the beginning of opposition. 

Watt here recognizes that the Prophet's mission was started with a claim 
to prophethood which, it is further recognized, had political implications that 
could not have been missed by the Quraysh leaders, nor did they miss them. 
Watt also recognizes here, as he indeed emphasizes it in his treatment of the 
primary message of the Qur’an, that the warning about the life in the here¬ 
after and about the Day of Judgement in particular, and the invectives 
against the Quraysh leaders "individualistic" and selfish attitude to wealth 
had been present in the Qur’anic revelations since the very beginning. Thus 
by Watt's own admission the "chief reasons" which he now says determined 
the Quraysh leaders' attitude had been there since the inception of the 
Prophet's mission. There is thus no need to wait for the dubious incident of 
the "satanic verses" which is said to constitute a compromise and an 
acknowledgement of the goddesses at some other shrines, and the supposed 
abrogation of those verses which is said to constitute a unilateral rejection of 
that compromise by the Prophet and his withdrawal of recognition from the 


1. Ibid., 135. 

2. Supra, Chap. IX; also pp. 236-237. 

3. Supra, Ch. XXIV,and pp. 618-619. 
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other shrines only, to explain the beginning of opposition. That theory and 
Watt's present identification of the "motives" and "chief reasons for opposi¬ 
tion" are antithetical. 

As already pointed out, by the very implications of the warning about the 
Day of Judgement and by the text of the early Qur’anic passages, the 
Quraysh leaders were asked to abandon the worship of idols and to adhere 
strictly to the principle of monotheism. Thus ‘Urwah's, Al-Zuhri's and Ibn 
Ishaq's statements that the "mention", that is the denunciation, of the idols 
marked the beginning of opposition are substantially correct. These state¬ 
ments of theirs have reference to the beginning of open and public preach¬ 
ings on the one hand, and the growth of organized opposition on the other. 
‘Urwah's statement that some propertied men of Ta’if came to organize the 
opposition to the Prophet might have been an incident in connection with 
that organized opposition, or it might have reference to persons like ‘Utbah 
and Shay bah, sons of Rabi‘ah, who had landed properties at Ta’if and who 
were prominent leaders of the opposition to the Prophet. In any case, none of 
the above mentioned authorities implies that the "mention of idols" had refe¬ 
rence to the so-called Satanic verses and their abrogation. Watt gets hold of 
the spurious story and links it up with the "mention of idols" against the 
clear statements of the authorities, including ‘Urwah, in order to justify, on 
the one hand, the alleged story of the satanic verses itself and, on the other, 
his own wrong assumption that the Prophet's initial teaching consisted of a 
vague and nebulous monotheism not inconsistent with toleration of the god¬ 
desses! In fact it is to sustain this latter view, which he has taken over from 
Bell, that Watt uses ‘Urwah's report instead of Ibn Ishaq's statement regard¬ 
ing the beginning of opposition and links up the expression "mention of 
idols" with the spurious story of the satanic verses, suggesting finally that 
the alleged "abrogation" of those verses meant only a denunciation of the 
worship of the idols at Ta’if and other shrines only! But as shown above, 
this theory of the Prophet's initial belief being only a vague monotheism, of 
the Quraysh leaders' nonetheless seeking a recognition of the idols at the 
other shrines, though the Prophet had not supposedly as yet denounced the 
idols at the Ka‘ba, and of their turning against him only because he had 
withdrawn his recognition of the idols of those other places, and that too 
when the desertion of the other shrines was not likely to affect Makkan 
trade, etc., is manifestly an absurd proposition involving a good deal of con¬ 
tradictions and inconsistencies. 
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In winding up his discussions on the chief reasons and motives of opposi¬ 
tion Watt finally states that by "placing these grounds of opposition", that is, 
the apprehensions of the Quraysh leaders about their political and economic 
position, "in the forefront", he does "not imply that the Qur’anic attack on 
idolatry met no resistance". 1 He explains that the Quraysh leaders had no 
"theoretical defence of paganism to offer", but they were actuated mainly by 
their inherent conservatism, their adherence to "the way of their fathers" and 
their consequent dislike of "innovation". Hence they were particularly stirred 
by the assertion that their ancestors were in hell. 2 Watt further says that 
although some of the Quraysh leaders were "thorough-going individualists", 
the others were "more conservative" and "retained a certain group loyalty". 
These latter, according to Watt, saw "in the tendency of Islam to cause sharp 
divisions within the family" a movement to undermine "the whole social 
structure". "Indeed", stresses Watt, "in a sense it was doing so". He con¬ 
cludes by saying that the "malaise" confronting the Prophet "had social, eco¬ 
nomic, political and intellectual" symptoms. Hence, though his message 
"was essentially religious", it necessarily "affected the other aspects, and 
consequently the oppostion had many facets". 3 

Of course the causes and nature of the unbelievers' opposition to the 
Prophet, as noted earlier, 4 were multi-faceted, social, religious, political and 
economic. This fact once again emphasizes the unreasonableness of linking 
the beginning and growth of opposition mainly or essentially with the spuri¬ 
ous story of the Satanic verses according to which, as Watt suggests, the 
Quraysh leaders sought only a recognition of the idols at the other shrines 
and their anger was excited because that recognition was withdrawn! Any¬ 
way, Watt here says that he does "not imply that the Qur’anic attack on 
idolatry met no resistance". What does he mean here by this "Qur’anic attack 
on idolatry? Does he mean to say its attack only on the acknowledgedly 
unimportant shrines and their idols outside Makka, or its attack on idolatry 
in general, which stirred the conservativeness of the Quraysh leaders and 
their "piety towards ancestors"? Clearly Watt's implication is the latter. 
Hence this statement of his runs counter to what he states on his previous 

1. Watt, M. at M., 135. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., 136. 

4. Supra, Ch. XXV. 
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page that there "is no record of any attack on the worship at the Ka‘ba in the 
Qur’an or elsehwere". He is also unclear about the meaning of the expresion 
"way of the fathers". This expression, which the Qur’an shows the unbelie¬ 
vers often used in opposing the Prophet, does not simply signify their "con¬ 
servatism" or their piety towards ancestors or their mere dislike of "innova¬ 
tion". It means more specifically the religion and way of worship of their 
fathers which is what the Quraysh leaders sought to uphold. They were not 
simply signifying their loyalty to their ancestors; they were really invoking 
the authority of their forefathers in support of their idol worship. After all, 
they did not believe in the hereafter and the Day of Judgement; so the state¬ 
ment that their ancestors were in hell could, in its plain sense, scarcely have 
stirred them to the depth. 

Secondly, Watt says here that though "some" of the Quraysh leaders were 
"thorough-going individualists", the others were still wedded to the ideal of 
group loyalty and therefore saw in Islam a movement aimed at breaking up 
families and "undermining the whole social structure". We do not like to dis¬ 
cuss the merit of this latter statement here. What is necessary and relevant to 
point out here is that earlier Watt has attempted to show that there was a 
considerable growth of individualism and consequently a decline in social 
solidarity which paved the way for introducing a new concept of social 
solidarity through religion. But here Watt would have us believe that only 
"some" persons were thorough-going individualists and the general body of 
the Quraysh were conservatives and attached to the ideal of group loyalty. 
"The Arabs were", he emphasizes here, "by nature or nurture con¬ 
servatives". 1 And it was this inherent conservatism, reminds us Watt, this 
"reverence to tradition", which lay at the root of their opposition to the 
"innovation" of Islam. Clearly Watt here negatives what he has said earlier 
about the growth of individualism and the consequent break-up of social 
solidarity. Here he admits indirectly that the individualism of which he 
speaks earlier was in reality no effectual factor in social relationship of the 
time. Again, it is said here that Islam was breaking up families and under¬ 
mining the social structure; but earlier it has been suggested that the break¬ 
up of social solidarity and the traditional system of security consequent upon 
the growth of individualism made room for the rise of Islam. Thus what has 
been stated earlier as the cause and background, is now stated to be the 


1. Watt, M. at M., p. 135. 
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effect and consequence. Clearly his treatment of the subject is both con¬ 
fusing and inconsistent. 

To sum up, Watt's theory about the beginning of opposition, particularly 
his linking of ‘Urwah's statement about the "mention of idols" with the spu¬ 
rious story of the satanic verses is untenable because: 

(i) The premise that the Prophet's initial belief consisted of a vague 
monotheism tolerating the worship of the gods and goddesses is incorrect, 
based as it is (a) on an inadequate awareness of the fact that even before the 
Prophet's appearance the concept of Allah as the Creator and Supreme Lord 
had been prevalent among the Arabs; and (b) on a faulty selection and inter¬ 
pretation of the early passages of the Qur’an. 

(ii) The theory goes against the rationale of even the alleged story of the 
satanic verses itself. For, according to all the versions of the story, the so- 
called compromise between the Quraysh leaders and the Prophet took place 
after the growth of opposition to him and not before it. 

(iii) The theory is also simply illogical because neither would the 
Quraysh leaders have sought an acknowledgement of their or others' deities 
nor would the Prophet have struck a bargain by doing so before he had 
denounced those deities. 

(iv) The explanation that some Quraysh leaders of Makka who had trade 
connections with Ta’if sought recognition of the deities at that place and at 
two other shrines, and that it was they who, after the Prophet's withdrawal of 
that recognition from those deities, started the opposition against him, is 
similarly illogical; for it is not explained how the supposed withdrawal of 
recognition from those deities would affect the Quraysh leaders' commercial 
interests at those places if no such adverse effect, consequent upon a non¬ 
recognition of the idols, had as yet been experienced at Makka. After all, the 
trading activities neither at Makka nor at the other places had begun only 
after the Prophet's recognition of the idols there! 

(v) The theory is also inconsistent with Watt's other statement that the 
Makkan trade had become independent of the visits of nomads to the Ka‘ba 
and the other shrines. 

(vi) It is also inconsistent with what is finally stated as the "chief reason" 
and motive behind the Makkan opposition, namely, the political implications 
of the claim to prophethood and the attack on the Quraysh leaders' indi¬ 
vidualistic and selfish attitude to wealth. For, by Watt's own admission. 
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these chief reasons had been there since the beginning of the Prophet's mis¬ 
sion and these could have occasioned their opposition irrespective of the 
question of the recognition or non-recognition of the gods and goddesses. 

(vii) The theory is contrary to the texts of ‘Urwah, Al-Zuhri and Ibn 
Ishaq, all of whom, while saying that the "mention of idols" was the cause of 
opposition, refer to the beginning of open and public preaching by the 
Prophet on the one hand, and to the growth of organized opposition to him, 
on the other. None of them connects this "mention of idols" with the spuri¬ 
ous story of the Satanic verses. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE ORIENTALISTS ON THE EXTENT AND 
NATURE OF THE OPPOSITION 

I. MUIR S AND MARGOLIOUTH'S VIEWS 

As regards the extent and nature of the Makkan opposition the views of 
Muir are more less in accord with the sources, though he belittles the 
attempts of the Quraysh to put an end to the Prophet’s life. He says that the 
persecution grew hot by degrees and that those who were ’’citizens", i.e., 
members of clans and their confederates, escaped serious injury for the most 
part, "being protected as a point of honour by their families; but the slaves, 
who had no such support, were exposed to much suffering". 1 Adopting Ibn 
Ishaq's view Muir further says that it took some time, "three or four years" 
of the Prophet's mission before any general opposition to him was orga¬ 
nized; but hostility once "excited, soon showed itself in acts of violence". 2 
As time went on, and with the continued success of Islam, further observes 
Muir, the jealousy and enmity of the Quraysh were aggravated and the brunt 
of their wrath fell upon the converted slaves and strangers. He cites some 
instances of persecution, particularly those upon Bilal and ‘Ammar. Refer¬ 
ring to the latter he adds that the Prophet, "under these trying circum¬ 
stances", even permitted the persecuted individuals "to dissemble", in order 
that they might escape the torment. 3 That the Prophet and other members of 
important clans escaped serious physical assault was due to the institution of 
clan solidarity. In this connection Muir observes that when the men of Banu 
Makhzum determined to chastize the converts of their own clan, particularly 
Al-WalTd ibn al-Walid, "son of their aged chief, they repaired to his brother 
Hisham, a violent oppressor of the Prophet, and demanded his permission; 
this he readily gave, but added: 'Beware of killing him; for if you do, verily I 
shall slay in his stead the chiefest among you". 4 

Thus Muir stresses mainly three things. He says that persecution and phy¬ 
sical assaults came mainly on slaves and persons having no strong family or 
clan connection. Second, it was the institution of clan solidarity, i.e., the 

1. Muir, op.cit., 61. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., 66. 

4. Ibid., 67. 
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duty of every clan to protect and defend its members against attacks and 
assaults by others, which was the main reason for converts of family and 
clan connection generally escaping serious persecution and physical harm. 
Third, Muir says that persecution upon slaves and humbler converts was 
sometimes so severe that the Prophet, in at least one instance, allowed the 
convert to "dissemble", i.e., to feign renunciation of Islam, in order to escape 
further persecution. In all these Muir is apparently correct; but he does not 
emphasize that just as the institution of clan solidarity worked in favour of 
protecting an individual, so it did in respect of persecution too. Even the 
slaves and confederates who were subjected to inhuman torture were done 
so by their respective masters or with their permission. Even the instance of 
Al-Walid ibn al-Walid which Muir cites to illustrate the point of clan solida¬ 
rity really demonstrates the case of a convert of a respectable family being 
persecuted by the members of his clan with the permission of his family. It 
also shows that the type of persecution which was usually inflicted on con¬ 
verts was likely to cause the death of the victim. That is why Hisham warned 
his clansmen to avoid going to such excesses. But that does not mean that 
the persecution which was generally inflicted upon converts of family and 
position was not severe and inhuman. The Prophet was of course protected 
by his clan; but that was not the case with most of the converts of family and 
clan. 

In general Margoliouth follows Muir in all the three points made by him. 
Thus Margoliouth says that against the "humbler followers of the new doc¬ 
trine violence was speedily put in motion; to increase, as time went, to bur¬ 
ning with hot irons, or exposure face upwards to the midday sun;... Even 
strangers visiting Mecca who enquired after the Prophet were subjected to 
violence". 1 He adds that on account of such persecution five persons 
recanted and returned to paganism, while others, with the Prophet's 
approval, denied their faiths "with their lips, while believing in their heart". 2 
This last remark of Margoliouth's is clearly an echo of what Muir says about 
the Prophet's allowing some of his converts to "dissemble" in order to escape 
further persecution. Like Muir, again, Margoliouth stresses that the "wealthy 
and powerful" converts generally escaped violence because of "that institu¬ 
tion of paganism which made the ties of clan and family more powerful than 


1. Margoliouth, op.cit., 121-122. 

2. Ibid., 122, citing Ya‘qubi, II, 28 and Ibn Sa‘d, 11,178. 
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any moral law”. 1 The Prophet himself was protected by his clan, says 
Margoliouth, particularly by ’Abu Talib, who undertook to protect him 
"from the fury of the orthodox, not without their approval". 2 In this connec¬ 
tion Margoliouth remarks, somewhat regretfully, that had not the Makkan 
community been so tenacious "of the cult of clan, so timid of the con¬ 
sequences which arise from the shedding of kindred blood", and had the 
head of the Prophet's clan "let him be outlawed, then Mecca might have 
been rid of him, but Abu Talib could not be persuaded to do this, and his 
veto blocked the way". 3 

Having thus agreed with Muir, Margoliouth strikes three new notes. He 
attempts to find, besides the clan spirit, ’Abu Talib’s reasons for the role he 
played and remarks: "Perhaps Abu Talib and his numerous family could not 
afford to abandon their wealthy relative, and, indeed, had Mohammed not 
had some power over his uncle, it is unlikely that the latter would have sub¬ 
mitted to the inconvenience which his nephew's mission brought on him". 4 
Second, Margoliouth suggests that since the Prophet was thus protected by 
his uncle and clan, the war between him and the Makkans was for a long 
time — eight or ten years — one of words. It was, "in the main, the history 
of a debate in which the speeches of the counsel of one side only are pre¬ 
served". 5 And third, Margoliouth says that the Prophet's followers, according 
to the usual tendency of every new movement, became "aggressive" and 
endeavoured to interfere with the worship which they regarded as improper 
and this caused much trouble. 6 

As regards his first conjecture Margoliouth does not elaborate it. It is, 

however, difficult to attribute selfish motives to ’Abu Talib in his action of 

protecting the Prophet all through. Whatever might have been the case at the 

early stage of his mission, at the later stage, particularly during the period of 

the boycott and blockade, ’Abu Talib could not be said to have acted in the 

hope of material assistance for his numerous family from the Prophet's 

resources. Nor could the entire clan of Banu Hashim and Banu al-Muttalib 

• • 

have been persuaded to stand by ’Abu Talib's policy if he was seen to have 
acted out of self interest. In this connection it is well worth noting Muir's 
remarks about ’Abu Talib's character. He says: "The sacrifices to which 
Abu Talib exposed himself and his family for the sake of his nephew, while 


1. Margoliouth, op.cit., 122. 
4. Ibid. 


2. Ibid. 

5. Ibid., 123 and 125. 


3. Ibid., 123. 
6. Ibid., 125. 
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yet incredulous of his mission, stamp his character as singularly noble and 
unselfish. They afford at the same time strong proof of the sincerity of 
Mahomet. Abu Talib would not have acted thus for an interested deceiver; 
and he had ample means of scrutiny". 1 

As regards Margoliouth's second statement that the war between the 
Prophet and the Makkans was mainly one of words, it would be examined 
shortly 2 in connection with the orientalists' attitude towards the Makkan 
unbelievers' objections and arguments. 

Regarding his third allegation, that of aggressiveness on the part of the 
new Muslims, Margoliouth says that the Qur’an praises the iconoclastic con¬ 
duct of Abraham and, since the early Madinan converts acted in the same 
style, "it is probable that the Makkan converts had set the example. Violent 
scenes were certain to be the result of such actions". 3 Margoliouth further 
suggests that the rules on the subject of food were also aimed at irritating the 
unbelievers; for, as the regulations, particularly the ban on partaking of meat 
offered to idols, rendered it "impossible for a Moslem to join in the meals of 
most of his countrymen... we can conjecture with ease the indignation with 
which this idea of purity was viewed by those whose conduct was impugned 
by it". 4 

This allegation of aggressiveness on the part of the Prophet's followers 
which, according to Margoliouth, was bound to result in violent scenes, is 
totally unjustified. The sources do not furnish a single instance of any vio¬ 
lent scene having occurred on account of the alleged aggressiveness and 
iconoclastic zeal of the early Makkan Muslims. On the contrary it was the 
Quraysh leaders who appear from all the accounts to have adopted an 
aggressive attitude and whose interference with the Muslims' prayer in a 
secluded place occasioned the first recorded violent scene. 5 And that was 
only natural; for aggressiveness arises from a consciousness of one's own 
strength, however misconceived, and a corresponding notion of weakness of 
one's adversary, however mistaken that notion might have been. There is no 
evidence in the sources to suggest that the early Makkan converts were ani- 

1. Muir, op.cit., third edn., 103. 

2. Infra, p.763 ff. 

3. Margoliouth, op.cit., 126. 

4. Ibid., 126-127. 

5. Supra, pp. 652-653. 
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mated by such misconceptions. As regards the instance of Prophet Abraham, 
the Qur’an cites it to emphasize the doctrine of monotheism, not to incite the 
new converts to undertake such feats. Also the instance which Margoliouth 
cites elsewhere of the Prophet and ’All together breaking the idols at the 
Ka‘ba has reference to what happened after the conquest of Makka, not to 
the initial stage of the mission. Similarly misleading is the reference to the 
food regulations. The refusal to partake of meat offered to idols was a 
requisite of monotheism, not at all an expression of aggressiveness towards 
the unbelievers. Even previously to the appearance of the Prophet some of 
the hantfs are known to have discountenanced such meals. Neither their 
actions nor those of the early Muslims, however, occasioned any ill-will 
between them and the unbelievers. 

In his above mentioned views, Margoliouth seems to have reflected two 
tendencies that gained ground among the orientalists in general by the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century. These were to identify the nature and extent of 
the Makkan opposition by considering the references to it in the Qur’an and, 
on that basis to suggest that the persecution of the Muslims was generally 
mild and that the opposition consisted mainly of a debate. Indeed writing 
about the same time as Margoliouth did, Leo Caetani, after referring to vari¬ 
ous passages of the Qur’an, made these very suggestions. 1 The lines thus 
laid down were followed more or less by subsequent writers, particulary by 
Watt, as will be seen presently. 

II. WATT S VIEWS: (A) PERSECUTION OF MUSLIMS 

Watt discusses the Makkan opposition mainly under three sub-headings: 
(a) Persecution of Muslims, (b) Pressure upon Banu Hashim and (c) Offers 
of compromise to the Prophet. The first of these is considered in the present 
section. 

Watt starts his discussion about the persecution of Muslims by quoting in 
his own translation Ibn Ishaq's statement about ’Abu Jahl's role and says on 
that basis that the persecution of the Muslims consisted of (a) verbal attacks 
on influential persons; (b) economic pressure upon "lesser men" and (c) 
"bodily violence towards those without any influential backing". 2 Ela¬ 
borating this statement Watt says that as "most" of the Quraysh clans were 
"sufficiently strong" and attached to the clan spirit to deal effectively with 

1. Leo Caetani, Ann, I, 244 ff. 

2. Watt,M. atM., 117-118. 
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"anyone who maltreated a clansman or confederate, those exposed to phy¬ 
sical violence were very few and comprised slaves and persons without any 
clear clan connexion”. Clansmen and confederates could be disowned, 
points out Watt, as happened to ’Abu Bakr when he accepted Ibn al- 
Dughunnah’s protection, or to the Prophet when he went to Ta’if, but such 
action "tended to lower the clan's honour". 1 

It is not necessary to point out how closely Watt here follows his pre¬ 
decessors in stressing the function of clan solidarity. Both Muir and 
Margoliouth also speak about the sense of honour involved in protecting 
one’s clansmen. 

Continuing, Watt further says that when the sources speak of "the seduc¬ 
tion or trial (fitnah , yuftinu ) to which Muslims were subjected", they mean 
actions like those of ’Abu Jahl. "This is not, however, severe persecution". 
In this connection he blames "westren scholars" for accusing the sources of 
exaggeration and stresses that "a study of the details in Ibn Hisham, at- 
Tabari and Ibn Sa‘d’s biographies" goes "to suggest that the persecution was 
slight" and that the Western scholars' accusations "hardly apply to the ear¬ 
liest sources". 2 

As instances of the three above mentioned types of persecution Watt says 
that the Prophet "was attacked verbally and subjected to minor insults", 
though "the unpleasantness possibly increased after the death of ’Abu 
Talib". 3 The reduction of ’Abu Bakr's capital from 40,000 to 5,000 dirhams 
at the time of his migration to Madina is considered by Watt to have been 
"probably mostly due to economic pressure such as ’Abu Jahl threatened, 
and not the purchase of slaves, as stated in Ibn Sa‘d, since a slave cost only 
about 400 dirhams". 4 As regards the third category, that of bodily violence, 
Watt thinks the "most notable examples" were the sufferings of slaves like 
Bilal and ‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah. He adds a fourth category here, namely, "the 
application of pressure (including physical) to members even of influential 
clans and families by fathers, uncles and brothers". The instances of per¬ 
secution of Al-Walid ibn al-Walid, Salamah ibn Hisham, ‘Ayyash ibn Abi 
Rabi‘ah and the "manhandling of the confederate ‘Ammar ibn Yasir and his 


1. Ibid., 118. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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family by B. Makhzum" are placed by Watt in this category . 1 He winds up 
his statements on this topic by once again emphasizing that the system of 
security prevailing in Makka — the protection by each clan of its members 
— “meant that a Muslim could not be seriously molested by a member of 
another clan, even though his clan had no liking for Islam", and that 
therefore persecution was limited to "(a) cases where clan relationships were 
not affected" and (b) actions, such as economic pressure and minor insults, 
that did not contravene the traditional code of honour or they affected "only 
the individual and not his clan ." 2 

Before passing on to Watt's statements about pressure on Banu Hashim it 
would be worthwhile to look a little closely into his above-mentioned analy¬ 
sis of Persecution of Muslims. The first thing to note is that here in effect he 
contradicts and nullifies his earlier thesis about the weakening or break-up 
of of what he calls "social", i.e., clan solidarity and the growth of individua¬ 
lism which, according to him, paved the way for finding an alternative sys¬ 
tem of security in religion and which accounts for the rise of Islam. Here he 
is forced to recognize that far from there being any noticeable slackening of 
clan solidarity, it was as strong as ever and that this was the main reason for 
the Quraysh leaders' failure to stop the Prophet and the Muslims. Even those 
whom he earlier identified as thorough individualists engaging themselves in 
"high finance" and business partnerships running across clan and family cir¬ 
cles are now recognized to be very much wedded to the traditional system of 
security and social solidarity which prevented them from dealing effectively 
with the Prophet and the Muslims of their respective clans. Thus, far from 
the supposed lack of clan solidarity lying at the root of the rise of Islam, as 
Watt states earlier, it was the unabated strength of the age-old clan spirit 
which, by Watt's recognition, was the main reason for the Quraysh leaders' 
failure and, conversely, for the survival and growth of Islam at Makka. It 
was thus not that Islam rose because the pagan institution of clan solidarity 
had become sick and moribund, but that paganism itself contained in its 
bosom the germs of its own death. 

A second noteworthy aspect in Watt's analysis is that he regards the wes¬ 
tern scholars' accusation of exaggeration on the part of the early Muslim 
chroniclers as unjustified. Apparently, thus, he differs from the other wes- 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., 119. 
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tern scholars; but in reality he aims at the same thing as they do. They allege 
exaggeration on the part of the Muslim historians in order to show that the 
persecution of the Muslims was not so severe as it is stated to be. Watt aims 
at the same thing; but he does so by attempting to show that the earliest 
sources do suggest that "the persecution was slight". The truth is that, while 
the Western scholars whom he castigates err in one direction, that of unjus¬ 
tifiably accusing the sources of exaggeration. Watt himself appears to err in 
the other direction, that of belittling the facts recorded by the sources. If one 
looks at the sources impartially one would not fail to see that the facts 
recorded by them do in fact give a picture of severe persecution. It was by 
no means "slight" or "mostly of a mild nature", as Watt would have us 
believe. He is also not quite correct in suggesting that the expressions fitnah/ 
yuftinu signified sundry annoyances and economic pressure upon "lesser 
men". The clear signification of the expressions was the attempt of the 
Quraysh leaders, by hook or by crook, to make the Muslims recant. And no 
slight or mild pressure could conceivably serve the purpose! 

Thirdly, like Muir and Margoliouth, Watt labours under the same mis¬ 
conception that since persecution was limited to cases where clan rela¬ 
tionships were not affected or did not contravene the norm and traditional 
code of honour, it was "slight" or mostly mild in nature. As already pointed 
out, persecution of the Muslims almost invariably followed clan lines. Even 
slaves were persecuted by their masters or with their leave. It was not that 
members of one clan proceeded to persecute the Muslims of another clan. 
The clans themselves decided to deal with their respective "renegades". In 
fact Watt’s identification of a fourth category of cases of persecution, that of 
"application of pressure (including physical) to members even of influential 
clans and families by fathers, uncles and elder brothers" is superfluous and is 
based on a misunderstanding of the nature of things. In any event, it is basi¬ 
cally wrong to suggest that since persecution was limited to cases where clan 
relationships were not affected, i.e., where members of the clan punished its 
own members and to cases that did not contravene the traditional norm and 
code of honour, it was necessarily slight or mild. War does not cease to be 
terrible and destructive because it is waged in accordance with "customary" 
and "conventional" laws of warfare; nor is persecution necessarily slight or 
mild because it is inflicted on its own members by a recognized institution, 
such as a tribe, a goverment or any other formally constituted organization. 
Nor does persecution cease to be inhuman because it is inflicted on slaves or 
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persons of no family or clan connexion. When the Quraysh leaders beat to 
death Harith ibn ’ Abi Halah in the precint of the Ka‘ba itself 1 because of his 
supporting the Prophet, that action does not appear to have been considered 
by them contrary to their norm or code of conduct. Nor was the torturing to 
death of Yasir, his wife Sumayyah and their son ‘Abd Allah regarded any 
the more outside the norm of the Quraysh leaders. When Al-Walid ibn al- 
Walid was given over by his family to their clansmen to make him recant by 
any means short of putting him to death, the persecution upon him was not 
conceivably only slight or mild; for severity in persecution does not nece¬ 
ssarily start with first putting the victim to death. When the Quraysh leaders 
publicly resolved to kill the Prophet, making no secret of their resolution, it 
was no light matter, nor was their hostility only of a mild nature. Nor did 
they stop simply at resolving; they made several attempts, in all technical 
sense of the term, to carry out their resolution in practice. Nor did the 
Quraysh leaders remain within the bounds of their norm and traditional code 
of conduct. Disowning a clansman was an abnormal and dishonourable act 
to them, as Watt recognizes. They did even that. Not simply ’Abu Bakr and 
the Prophet, but a whole host of others were disowned, excommunicated and 
put out of the pale of the clan security system, to be assaulted and killed with 
impunity by any hostile person or group of persons. In the then Arabian 
situation nothing could be a more extreme and untraditional step than this 
measure of making a whole group "stateless” and "unpersons" and exposing 
them to all imaginable dangers. It was this situation which compelled a 
considerable number of the converts to seek shelter and security in a foreign 
land. Even the whole clan of Banu Hashim (with Banu al-Muttalib) were 
excommunicated, boycotted and economically blockaded by all the other 
Quraysh clans for the sole purpose of procuring the surrender of the person 
of the Prophet to them for their seeing an end of him. In adopting this mea¬ 
sure the Quraysh clans flouted another time-honoured Arab custom, that of 
helping and protecting a blood relation, silat rahim. And when after ’Abu 
Talib’s death Banu Hashim withdrew its protection from the Prophet, he had 
to seek shelter and support from the neighbouring town of Ta’if where, far 
from being put to mild pressure, he was seriously assaulted and manhandled. 
If all these were only instances of "slight" and "mild" persecution and hosti¬ 
lity, then the standard of severity with which these have been judged must be 
terribly high indeed! 

1. Supra, p. 528. 
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Watt considers the Qur’anic evidence on the subject a little later on 1 and 
says that it confirms in general the picture derived "from the traditional his¬ 
torical material", namely, "that the persecution of the Muslims was mild and 
did not include any acts strictly forbidden by custom". 2 He also says that 
verbal criticisms and disputations were the "chief feature of the opposition" 
and that the principal hostile activity as described in the Qur’an was kayd 
and makr which, though they might "have led potentially to disaster", were 
"always within the letter of the law". 3 Therefore, emphasizes Watt, "there is 
no evidence for any severe persecution or anything that could be called 
oppression". 4 In this connection Watt refers particularly to the Madinan pas¬ 
sage 16:110 (according to Watt 16:111) which speaks of the Muslims as 
having migrated to Madina after they had been, in Watt’s words, "tried or 
tested (futinu )" which "need not imply anything more than kayd , together 
with family pressure". 5 He also refers to another passage, 85:1-7, and says 
that the story of the men of the trench" ( y ukhdud) related therein, though it 
might "reflect persecution at Mecca", Western scholars are inclined to regard 
it as a description of hell and that "by itself the passage cannot be taken as 
evidence of the persecution of the Muslims". 6 

Now, in saying that the Qur’anic evidence suggests that the persecution 
of the Muslims was mild and that the chief feature of the opposition was dis¬ 
putation and verbal criticisms Watt merely reiterates the theses of his pre¬ 
decessors, particularly of Margoliouth and Leo Caetani. That aspect of the 
orientalists’ views, as already indicated, would be taken up in the following 
chapter. Here it may once again be pointed out that Watt is not quite right in 
saying that futinu , which he translates as "tried", did not imply "anything 
more than kayd together with family pressure". The word fitnah or futinu is a 
comprehensive expression meaning, among other things, all sorts of manoe- 
ouvres and attempts, including persecution and physical assaults, adopted by 
the unbelievers to make the converts to Islam recant and deviate from the 
new faith. Obviously those attempts of the unbelievers were not limited to 

1. Ibid., 123-133. 

2. Ibid., 123. 

3. Ibid., 133. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid., 132. The passage runs as follows: 

(%%*:%*\)^ J UUa} ja dJbj jj \j jr*} 't ^ l U JUu ja Ij^-U jjii) «iiOj (*J 

6. Ibid. 
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what is called kayd and family pressure. Similarly the statement that kayd 
and makr were always "within the letter of the law" is misleading. This latter 
expression is a modem phrase which is often employed to justify or condone 
an act or conduct. The plain meanings of the terms are plotting, deceit, artful 
machinations, trickery and the like. These refer only to the manner in which 
an adverse act is performed, not to the nature of the act itself, far less to its 
severity or intensity. Deceit, trickery and artful machinations were as much 
"within the letter of the law" in the sphere of tribal conflicts and hostilities as 
they are in the domain of modem warfare and hostilities. But that fact does 
not determine the severity or inhumanity of the act commited. Neither an act 
which may be described as trickery or deceit is necessarily mild and not 
severe, nor is a measure which might be within the letter of the law always 
mild and not severe. Putting a man to death may be perfectly within the let¬ 
ter of the law; but none would suggest that it is a mild and slight measure. 
Indeed it is manifestly a misleading statement to say that because what the 
unbelievers did towards the Muslims was according to the pagan law and 
customs, it was not severe and did not constitute "oppression". 

Nor is the statement correct that the Qur’an simply speaks of kayd and 
makr without specifying the nature of the plots or of the acts they committed 
or planned to commit. Look for instance at the following passages: 

(1) 59:8 — ^ Ji ^ 

"For those indigent muhajirs who were driven out of their homes and properties..." 

(2) 16:41 — l* j*j ja 4 UI j \ji jJij 

"And those who migrated for Allah's sake after what they had suffered of 
oppression..." 

(3) 3:195 — ^^ 

"... So those who migrated and were driven out of their homes and were persecuted 
in My cause..." 

(4) 8:30 — • • • Ayr ji £ jAsaj j\ db ilj ^ 

"And remember (O Prophet) how the unbelievers plotted against you, to incarcerate 
you, or to assassinate you or to deport you..." 

(5) 22:39-40 — 

<^ . .. 4UI bj I S\ jr p*j—>* j* \yr .. . \ ^Lj 0 jL , 7 . 

"Permission is given to those who are being fought with (to fight back), because 
they have been wronged... those who have been driven out of their homes without a 
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just cause except that they say: 'Our Lord is Allah..."' 

It should be clear from the few passages quoted above, to none of which 
Watt thinks it necessary to refer, that (a) the Muslims were driven out of 
their homes and properties; (b) that they were oppressed ( zulimu ) and per¬ 
secuted (’ udhu ) and (c) that the unbelievers conspired to arrest and keep the 
Prophet confined or to assassinate him or to deport him. It is presumably to 
this conspiracy that Watt indirectly refers by saying that the kayd and makr, 
though potentially disastrous, did not contravene the recognized norm and 
customs of the pagans. Of course their planned assassination of the Prophet, 
if carried out, would have been disastrous; but the failure of that plot does 
not mean that the Qur’anic evidence only indicated mild opposition and 
family pressure upon the Muslims and not ’’oppression” as such. Indeed 
what Watt states or suggests to be the purport of the Qur’anic evidence is 
roundly contradicted by the Qur’an itself. Thus while he suggests that the 
Qur’an does not specify the acts of oppression and violence upon the Mus¬ 
lims, the Qur’an very clearly says that they were oppressed, "persecuted” 
and even driven out of their homes and properties. Watt says that what the 
unbelievers did towards the Muslims was in accordance with the laws and 
customs of the pagan Arabs. The Qur’an categorically characterizes their 
conduct as "oppression” and injustice ($ulm) and without any justification 
(bi ghayr haqq). It is well worth pointing out here that iulm according to the 
prevailing Arab notion was that which was beyond the pale of recognized 
law and custom. Watt says that what was inflicted upon the Muslims was 
mild and slight. The Qur’an shows that the persecution and oppression upon 
the Muslims, which included driving them out of their homes and properties, 
obliged them to become refugees seeking shelter in another place. It hardly 
needs elaborating that the persecution and oppression thus inflicted on them 
were severe and inhuman; for neither could the act of driving out one of 
one's home and property be designated a mild act of opposition, nor could it 
be suggested that the Muslims were obliged to seek shelter elsewhere simply 
because they were faced with mild opposition and petty annoyances! 

With reference to the passage 85:1-7 Watt says that it "might reflect per¬ 
secution at Mecca", but Western scholars are inclined to regard it as a 
description of hell and that "by itself the passage cannot be taken as evi¬ 
dence of the persecution of the Muslims". 1 


1. Ibid., 132. 
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Yes, the passage in question reflects persecution at Makka. This is not the 
only Qur’anic passage of this sort. There are a number of other passages 
which refer to the oppressions perpetrated by the previous peoples upon 
their respective Prophets and believers and to the consequences that befell 
those unbelieving people. These passages are intended to warn the Makkan 
unbelievers and encourage the Prophet and his followers to persevere in the 
mission and faith. 1 As regards the statement that Western scholars are 
inclined to regard the passage as a description of hell, Watt does not identify 
any of them. If anyone regarded the passage as a description of hell, he 
would be sadly mistaken; for whoever might have been the "people of the 
trench" (’ashab al-’ukhdud) referred to in the passage, it clearly speaks of a 
group of believers being persecuted in fire while their persecutors, the 
unbelievers, were looking on and enjoying the sight. By no stretch of the 
imagination could the Qur’an ever describe a scene wherein the believers are 
being punished in hell and the unbelievers looking on and enjoying it! Such 
a supposition is grotesquely contrary to the spirit not only of the Qur’an but 
of any religious scripture inculcating a belief in final judgement and life in 
the hereafter. 

As regards the statement that by itself the passage cannot be taken as evi¬ 
dence of the persecution of the Muslim it may be asked: Why should this 
passage alone, or why should the Qur’anic evidence alone, be taken "by 
itself" to identify the details and nature of the Makkan opposition, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that Watt himself recongnizes that the Qur’an does not 
give "detailed descriptions" of the activities of the Prophet's opponents and 
that the traditional accounts are a necessary and in some respects indis¬ 
pensable supplementary source of information? 2 The fact is that Watt here, 
as in many other places, considers the information of the traditional accounts 
in isolation and belittles it; then he takes up the Qur’anic evidence in iso¬ 
lation and belittles it. His method has the appearance of taking both the types 
of evidence into account; but in reality it avoids the very essential work of 
collating and coordinating the two types of evidence. If this was done, and 
without any attempt to minimize the implication of either, a totally different 
picture of the Makkan opposition would have emerged. It would have then 
been clear that the unbelievers, in the course of their persecution of the Mus¬ 
lims, inhumanly tortured to death a number of believers, exposed a number 
of others in the mid-day desert sun, putting heavy and hot stones on their 

1. See for instance Q. 2:214 and 28:4. 

2. Ibid., 131. See also his "The reliability of Ibn Ishaq's sources" in La Vie Du Prophete 
Mahomet Colloque de Strasbourg, October, 1980, pp.31-43. 
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breasts, putting some of them, bare-bodied with hands and feet tightly 
bound, on burning charcoals, severly beating and torturing persons of high 
families, capturing and keeping them confined without food and water for 
days together, disowning and expelling dozens of others from their families 
and clans, excommunicating, boycotting and economically blockading a 
whole clan for the sole purpose of obtaining the person of the Prophet whom 
the unbelievers openly resolved to kill, and even plotting to kill him sur¬ 
reptitiously, etc. If one is not too apologetic for the unbelievers one would 
not fail to recognize that such acts of violence and hostility, even if "always 
within the letter of the law" of the Quraysh, were extremely oppressive acts 
and were by no means "mild" or "slight" persecution as Watt would have us 
believe. 

(B) WATT ON THE PRESSURE UPON BANU HASHIM 

As one of the manoeuvres of the opposition Watt discusses in a separate 
sub-section the pressure on Banu Hashim. 1 He says that the Quraysh leaders 
headed by ’Abu Jahl appealed more than once to ’Abu Talib either to stop 
his nephew "proclaiming his new religion or else to withdraw his protection 
from him"; but ’Abu Talib refused to do either. 2 Watt does not emphasize in 
this connection nor in connection with his treatment of the boycott of Banu 
Hashim 3 that the Quraysh leaders' sole purpose in both the cases was to 
obtain the person of the Prophet in order to put him to death and thereby 
cause the death of his mission. Definitely they did not want Banu Hashim to 
withdraw their protection from the Prophet for the purpose of persecuting 
him "mildly" or "slightly" so that he would abandon his mission! 

Watt further says that the attitude of ’Abu Talib and of Banu Hashim in 
general was determined, besides the question of the honour of the clan, by "a 
question of economic policy". For, argues Watt, the Prophet's movement, 
"though primarily religious, impinged upon economic matters, and in this 
respect" it constituted a continuation of the "attitude of the Hilf al-Fudul of 
opposition to unscrupulous monopolists" and of "the traditional policy of 
Banu Hashim". 4 Even the boycott of Banu Hashim, states Watt, was a stage 
"in the aggrandizement of Makhzum and their associated clans at the 

1. Watt, M. at M„ 119-122. 

2. Ibid., 119-120. 

3. Ibid., 120-122. 

4. Ibid., 120. 
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expense of the Hilf al-Fudul". 1 

m 

To substantiate this piece of his economic or materialistic interpretation 
Watt cites a few facts that really prove to the contrary and show how he cites 
facts in a sense quite opposite to their clear and direct implication. Thus, in 
support of the theory of Banu Hashim’s continuing the policy of the Hilf al- 
Fudul Watt says that when ’Abu Talib offered protection for his sister’s son 
’Abu Salamah ibn ‘Abd al-Asad of Banu Makhzum, ’Abu Lahab also sup¬ 
ported the action. 2 Having said this Watt immediatedly adds that the case of 
’Abu Lahab is "interesting", since he "yielded" to the pressure of the opposi¬ 
tion and sided with his wife's clan, ‘Abd Shams, because of "his business 
relations" with them. 3 

Now, the case of ’Abu Lahab is not really "interesting". What is inte¬ 
resting is the use made of him by Watt to support his view. Earlier in his 
work he cites ’Abu Lahab's case as an instance of the growth of "individua¬ 
lism". 4 Now he states that ’Abu Lahab "yielded" to the pressure of the oppo¬ 
sition and that he sided with his wife's clan because of his "business rela¬ 
tions" with them. If ’Abu Lahab's policy was guided from the beginning by 
his supposed "individualism" and his business relations with Banu ‘Abd 
Shams, there is no need to suggest that he "yielded" to the pressure of the 
opposition. In fact ’Abu Lahab started opposing the Prophet from the very 
start of his mission and without any pressure having been brought to bear on 
him. But even if we put the best construction on Watt's statements and 
accept the suggestion that ’Abu Lahab's attitude was guided by both busi¬ 
ness considerations and pressure of the opposition, it appears very "inte¬ 
resting" that Watt at the same time suggests that ’Abu Lahab supported ’Abu 
Talib's stand regarding ’Abu Salamah because he (’Abu Lahab) approved of 
the policy of Banu Hashim's continuing the policy of opposition to unscru¬ 
pulous monopolists. If ’Abu Talib's attitude in protecting the Prophet and 
’Abu Salamah was at all guided by the alleged economic reason of con¬ 
tinuing the policy of the Hilf al-Fudul, and if ’Abu Lahab thought at all that 
the Prophet's movement and ’Abu Talib's policy were in line with the tradi¬ 
tional policy of the Hilf al-Fudul he would have supported that policy from 

1. Ibid., 121. 

2. Ibid., 120. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Supra, p.109. See also Watt M. at. M, 18-19. 
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the very start instead of doing so at a much later stage in connection with the 
affair of ’Abu Sal amah and that also only momentarily. The fact is that ’Abu 
Lahab's support for ’Abu Talib's stand in connection with ’Abu Salamah was 
due to considerations other than the question of the alleged continuatin of 
the policy of the Hilf al-Fudul. It is worth pointing out here that Banu ‘Abd 
Shams itself was formerly a prominent member of the Hilf al-Fudul but, 
according to Watt himself, it had now come to have "very close business 
relations with Makhzum" because "common interests" rather than "tradi¬ 
tional alliances" moulded its policy. 1 That being the case, the question 
arises, why Banu Hashim alone, and ’Abu Lahab himself, should now be 
particularly interested in continuing the policy of the Hilf? Watt does not, 
however, ask himself the question, let alone answer it. 

Similarly, in connection with the boycott which is stated to be "a stage in 
the aggrandizement of Makhzum" Watt refers to the poem which ’Abu Talib 
is said to have composed on the occasion and in which he reproaches a num¬ 
ber of persons, "all members of clans in the Hilf al-Fudul", for their sup¬ 
porting the old enemy — Banu Sahm, Banu Jumah and Banu Makhzum. 2 
Watt further points out that those who took the lead in breaking the boycott 
such as Hisham ibn ‘Amr of Banu ‘Amir, Al-Mut‘im ibn ‘Abdiyy of Banu 
Asad, did so because with the passage of time they realized that the grand 
alliance and the boycott were strengthening the monopolistic controls of the 
strong clans. 3 

These facts, far from substantiating Watt's theory, only emphasize the 
question raised above. For, apart from the question of doubtful authenticity 
of ’Abu Talib's reputed poem, even if it is taken to reflect the actual state of 
affairs, it shows that the leaders mentioned in the poem, all of whom were 
members of clans formerly in the Hilf did not consider ’Abu Talib's policy 
or the Prophet's movement a continuation of the policy of the Hilf or in 
defence of it. It is also not very convincing to say that those who took the 
lead in breaking the boycott only realized with the passage of time that it 
was aimed at the aggrandizement of Banu Makhzum at the cost of the clans 
of the Hilf al-Fudul. After all, whatever might have been the attitude of 
those Quraysh leaders towards the Prophet, they were shrewd businessmen 


1. Watt, op.cit., 122. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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and would not have failed to see through the manoeuvre of Makhzum from 
the very beginning. Then, how could the boycott be establishing the mono¬ 
polistic controls of clans outside the /////only while the boycott was directed 
not against all the clans of the /////but only against Banu Hashim (with Banu 
al-Muttalib)? It is also not quite correct that all the leaders of the boycott 
breaking movement were from the clans of the Hilf al-Fudul. In fact Zuhayr 
ibn ’ Abi ’Umayyah of Banu Makzum led the opposition in the assembly of 
the Quraysh where the boycott ending resolution was taken. Watt seems to 
have studiously omitted mentioning him in this connection. Thus the theory 
that the pressure on Banu Hashim, more particulary the boycott, was a stage 
in the aggrandizement of Banu Makhzum at the cost of the clans of the Hilf 
al-Fudul and conversely that ’Abu Talib supported the Prophet because his 
movement was a continuation of the policy of opposition to unscrupulous 
monopolists initiated by the Hilf al-Fudul does not stand reason, nor is it 
sustained by the facts adduced by Watt in its support. 




CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE UNBELIEVERS’ OBJECTIONS VIS-A-VIS 

THE ORIENTALISTS 

I. SIMILARITY OF THE VIEWS OF THE 
UNBELIEVERS AND THE ORIENTALISTS 

As indicated in the last chapter, since the beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury the orientalists appear to have paid special attention to the Qur’anic evi¬ 
dence pertaining to the Makkan unbelievers' objections to the Prophet and 
his mission. In doing so they aim at two things. They stress that the history 
of the Makkan opposition was mainly the story of a debate, that it chiefly 
consisted of verbal criticisms of the Prophet and his message and not so 
much of physical persecution of the converts. Secondly, the orientalists 
attempt to justify, directly or indirectly, the unbelievers' objections thus 
raised. 

That the Makkan persecution of the converts was not "mild" or "slight" 
has been shown in the previous chapter. The present chapter deals with the 
views of the orientalists regarding the various objections raised by the 
unbelievers. These objections related to many important topics like pro- 
phethood, revelation, resurrection, qadr , miracles and the like. Obviously it 
is not feasible to make a detailed discussion on all these topics in a single 
chapter. The present chapter would therefore be confined to noticing the 
orientalists' remarks about the principal items of objections and to showing 
how those remarks are either misconceived or inappropriate. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to do so, however, it would be worthwhile to note that the views and 
assumptions of the orientalists as a whole are very much similar to the objec¬ 
tions raised by the unbelievers. 

The pith of the Makkan unbelievers' objctions was that Muhammad (0) 
was no Prophet or Messenger of God. The orientalists endeavour to bring 
home the same thing, directly or indirectly. The unbelievers held that 
Muhammad (0) did not receive any revelation or communication from 
God but was prompted by a devil or jinn or by some supernatural being. The 
orientalists similarly attempt to prove that the Prophet, though he sincerely 
believed that what he gave out was from God, it was really something which 
was prompted to him by others or grew out of his mind and reflection — an 
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"intellectual" or "imaginary" locution. Indeed the orientalists' recognition of 
sincerity on the Prophet's part is related to this view of theirs about reve¬ 
lation. The unbelievers alleged that the Prophet had turned mad or was a 
poet. Many of the orientalists, though they do not attribute madness to the 
Prophet, say that he suffered from some sort of ailment, an epilepsy or faint¬ 
ing disease. They also generally think that he was a sort of a poet and the 
Qur’an is in the nature of a poetical composition. The unbelievers alleged 
that what the Prophet gave out was "tales of the ancients"; the orientalists 
hold that the Prophet drew heavily on the Jewish and Christian scriptures 
and beliefs. The unbelievers alleged that the Prophet was tutored by some 
persons; the orientalists hold more or less the same notion and say that, even 
if he had no particular tutor, he had learnt a good deal from the Jews and 
Christians, particularly from persons like Waraqah ibn Nawfal. The unbelie¬ 
vers thought that the Prophet aimed at personal aggrandizement and lea¬ 
dership; the orientalists similarly attempt to prove his; ambition and pre¬ 
paration for the role he played. One of the accusations of the unbelievers 
was that the Prophet was breaking families and seducing children from their 
parents; the orientalists, particularly Watt, adopt and support the same accu¬ 
sation. Another objection of the unbelievers was that Muhammad (^ 5 ) was 
a person not important enough to be chosen by God as His Messenger. The 
orientalists, taking their cue from the Qur’anic reference to this objection, 
attempt to show that the Prophet did not really belong to a noble and high 
family as the sources give him out to be; and that his family, even if once 
important in Makkan affairs, had gone down in the world when he emerged 
on the scene. One of the Quraysh leaders specifically stated that he viewed 
tha Prophet's mission as only a stage in the age-old rivalry for prominence 
and leadership between his (the leader's) clan and Banu Hashim. The 
orientalists adopt more or less the same view. Particularly Watt's gran¬ 
diloquent "materialistic" interpretation and his theory that the rise of Islam 
has to be viewed in the light of the age-old rivalry for influence and afflu¬ 
ence between two groups of Quraysh clans, appear to be an adaptation and 
elaboration of the Quraysh leader's point of view. 

It is thus not at all unnatural that in general the orientalists would try to 
justify and endorse the objections raised by the unbelievers. This is 
particularly so in the cases of Margoliouth and Watt whose main remarks in 
this respect are discussed in the following two sections. 
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II. ON MARGOLIOUTH'S REMARKS 


According to Margoliouth the objections "recorded and ostensibly 
answered" in the Qur’an were directed "against every part and feature of the 
new system; against the Prophet personally, against his notion of prophecy, 
against his style, his statements, his doctrines". 1 He further states that though 
much of the Qur’an is not "polemical, but homiletic or narrative", 2 it is cer¬ 
tain that at an early period "it circulated in writing" in answer to an objection 
or objections. 3 In this connection Margoliouth observes, somewhat incon¬ 
sistently, that the Prophet was "indeed a powerful preacher" but "apparently 
not a ready debater, and was worsted when he tried his plan." Margoliouth 
further alleges that the Prophet was "apt to give violent and insulting 
answers to questions"; so he "received divine instructions not to take part in 
open debate, and if addressed and questioned by unbelievers, to evade the 
question and retire." 4 


In support of his statement that the Prophet was "apt to give violent and 
insulting answers to questions" Margoliouth cites Al-Tabari's tafsir, XXIII, 
19. A reference to the work shows that the commentary here relates to a 
description of the state of those who would be in paradise. Particularly it is 
an explanation of the expression J f jJi fcf i oj (36:55) and 

the discussion revoles round the meaning of the phrase fi shughulin fakihiin 

Whatever night be the meaning of that expression it by no 
means relates to the Prophet's nature as a debater or to his alleged aptness to 
give violent and insulting replies to questions put to him. Margoliouth's 
citing this reference to support his statement is absolutely incorrect and grie¬ 
vously misleading. 


And since his above mentioned remark is unwarranted, the other remark 
based on it, namely, that on account of that alleged aptness on his part to 
give violent replies, the Prophet received divine instructions to avoid taking 
part in open debate, etc, is also a misstatement and an unwarranted assertion. 
Margoliouth of course cites *ayah 6:67 (actually 6:68) in support of the 
alleged divine instruction. It runs as follows: 




1. Margoliouth, op.cit, 130. 

2. Ibid., 145. 

3. Ibid., 128. 

4. Ibid., 127. 
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"And when you see those who engage in (ridiculing) Our signs, turn away from 
them until they take up a different discussion." (6:68) 

Obviously it is an instruction to the Prophet to avoid those who reviled 
and ridiculed the revelation. 1 It might even be taken to mean that the Prophet 
was asked not to engage in disputations with those people. But neither this 
’ayah nor anything else in the Qur’an suggests that the instruction was given 
because he was apt to use "violent and insulting" language in debates, as 
Margoliouth alleges. In fact the emphasis of the ’ayah is on the uselessness 
of engaging in verbal discussions with those who were bent upon merely rid¬ 
iculing and defying the revelation; for no fruitful purpose could be served 
unless the discussion was conducted in a spirit of understanding and enquiry. 

That this is the purport of the instruction is made clear in the passage 
4:140 which obviously refers to the one cited above and is in the nature of 
an explanation of it. The passage runs as foollows: 


^ ^ ^ ^ 4JI c —IjI* tel Ot s— ^ J y> -Uj 


"And He has sent down on you in the book that when you hear Our signs being 
defied and ridiculed, do not sit with them until they pursue a different discussion..." 


(4:140) 


The instruction here is as much for the Prophet as for the believers in 
general. 

Another allegation made by Margoliouth is that the Prophet "followed the 
examples of the New Testament Prophets in threatening that a terrible day 
was at hand" and related their stories, for "in their persons" he overcame the 
objections of his opponents. 2 The Makkans according to Margoliouth, 
"though true to the rites of paganism, took a philosophical view of the order 
of events, and they justly ridiculed any threat of temporal punishment for 
disobeying a Prophet" and were of the view that "the moral conduct of man¬ 
kind had nothing to do with it." Hence they "scornfully" asked the Prophet to 
bring down on them the punishments; but the Prophet "ingeniously declared 
that his presence in Meccah prevented the calamity; or the experience of 
Allah with other cities which had failed to be convinced by miracles was 
what prevented him from sending one by Mohammed." 3 Margoliouth also 
mentions the types of miracles the Makkans asked for and says that only on 


1. See AJ-Taban, Tafsir, VII, 228; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 111,272. 

2. Margoliouth, op.cit., 130-131. 

3. Ibid., 132. 
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one occasion the Prophet ventured on a prophecy, ’’that the famous declara¬ 
tion that though the Greeks had been defeated by the Persians in 'the nearest 
part of the earth', they would yet again be victorious." Margoliouth adds that 
the "guess was not an unnatural one to hazard." 1 He further says that many 
years had to elapse before the Prophet "could triumphantly meet the demand 
for a miracle: the battle of Badr". Before that he had only to make shifts with 
the Qur’an. He said that if he had no miraculous power, he had "miraculous 
knowledge", for he described scenes of ancient history "at which he had not 
been present." And finally "when he had become perfect in his own peculiar 
style", he challenged anyone , with even the aid of jinn, "to compose so 
well." 2 The Quraysh, continues Margoliouth, took exception "to the mirac¬ 
ulous character of both the matter and style of the Koran" and replied that 
the stories of "the Christian and Jewish books" which the Prophet related 
were taught him by people whom they even mentioned. Margoliouth further 
observes that "whether there was a mentor or not, probably the stories were 
not altogether new to the Meccans". Further, one of the Makkans, Al-Nadr 
ibn al-Harith, accepted the challenge, versified the tales of the Persian kings, 
and read out those "surahs" at "seances similar to those in which the Prophet 
published the Koran". The effect of Al-Nadr's action, stresses Margoliouth, 
"must have been very damaging; for when the Prophet at the battle of Badr 
got the man in his power, he executed him at once, while he allowed the 
other prisoners to be ransomed." 3 

Thus Margoliouth levels four specific allegations against the Prophet in 
connection with the Makkans' argumentation with him. (a) He says that the 
Prophet threatened an imminent divine punishment but when challenged to 
bring down the punishment he avoided doing so by saying that his presence 
amidst the Makkans prevented God from sending down the punishment, (b) 
That the Prophet similarly avoided producing a miracle by saying that 
because many previous people had refused to be convinced by miracles this 
prevented Allah from "sending one by" him. (c) That before the battle of 
Badr the Prophet only made "shifts" with the Qur’an saying that if he had 
"no miraculous power" he had miraculous knowledge; for he described 


1. Ibid., 133-134. 

2. Ibid., 134. 

3. Ibid., 135. 
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scenes of ancient history at which he had not been present; and when he 
became perfect in his style he challenged anyone to "compose so well", (d) 
That the Makkans objected to the miraculous nature of both the contents and 
style of the Qur’an, saying that the Prophet related the stories of the Chris¬ 
tian and Jewish books by being taught these by others. Also one of the 
Quraysh opponents, Al-Nadr, so successfully versified the tales of the Per¬ 
sian kings that the Prophet, when he got hold of him at the battle of Badr, 
executed him though the other prisoners were allowed to be ransomed. 

These allegations and observations are based on a series of mis¬ 
conceptions and misinterpretations of several Qur’anic passages. Thus, with 
regard to the "terrible day at hand" against which Muhammad (0) as well 
as the New Testament prophets warned has reference to the "Day of Judge¬ 
ment", not to any divine punishment befalling sinners in this world. 
Margoliouth simply mixes this up with the instances of divine punishment 
that befell some past generations on account of their persistent trans¬ 
gressions and of which mention is made in many a Qur’anic passage. The 
Prophet did indeed recite these passages as also those relating to the "terrible 
day" in order to make the unbelievers mend their ways. The passages rela¬ 
ting to the past generations of course implied that if the Makkans persisted 
in their disbelief and disobedience such a fate might befall them. But never 
did the Prophet suggest that he had the power to bring down the punishment 
on them, nor did he ever indicate that he would ask Allah to send down such 
punishment. The Makkan unbelievers misunderstood, as does Margoliouth, 
that the Prophet falsely threatened to bring punishment on them and 
therefore demanded him to do so. The Prophet was however not in such 
haste nor was he despaired of the generality of the Makkan people’s ultimate 
acceptance of the truth. Hence even in the darkest hour of the Makkan 
period of his mission he did not invoke Allah to punish his people. If one 
goes carefully through the relevant Makkan passages one would see that the 
one and consistent reply given to the foolish demand of the unbelievers was 
that Allah had His Own plan and followed His Own timing in awarding 
punishment, and not the whims of the erring and un-understanding huma¬ 
nity. That Allah in His All-Pervasive knowledge knew that the generality of 
the Makkans were not past the capacity to reform and that the Prophet was 
right in his expectation of their ultimate conversion to the truth are amply 
illustrated by the fact that in the course of his life-time and within the span 
of a little more than a decade the Makkans not only accepted the truth but 
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became its ardent champions. The difference between them and Margoliouth 
is that while they saw the truth, recognized their past folly and made ample 
amends for it, he in effect adopts their unbelief and cites their foolish 
demand, which they themselves rejected and retracted, as an argument in 
support of the supposed falsity of Muhammad's (0) claim to prophethood! 

Margoliouth's gravest error in this connection lies in his statement that 
the Prophet, in order to avoid bringing down the threatened punishment, 
ingeniously advanced the plea that his presence among the Makkans pre¬ 
vented Allah from sending it down. Obviously Margoliouth's allusion is to 
8:33, ^ .. .pjJ cjij Jji oir "(And Allah was not going to punish them 
while you were amidst them...)". Margoliouth fails to notice that this 'ayah 
was revealed at Madina after the battle of Badr. It was thus not at all 
addressed to the Makkan undelievers in reply to their foolish demand. It was 
specifically addressed to the Prophet and the Muslims, pointing out that the 
annihilation of the Makkan leaders at the battle of Badr was indeed an act of 
Allah, a miracle, but Allah had deferred it till that time because the Prophet 
had not yet migrated and had been working amongst them expecting their 
acceptance of the truth. But now that they had driven out the Prophet and the 
Muslims and had prevented the believers from repairing to the Holy Mosque 
(Ka‘ba), presuming themselves to be its guardians, Allah had brought down 
the deserving punishment on the arrogant leaders. The whole passage runs as 
follows: 


«** * M £ * * ^ 

pAj 4iJl ^^ Uj * pAj ^ Uj ^0 CJIj dJl OIT Uj 

(1* i -YT: A ) <^ JyJjo pA j£\ 0 ®JLl j\ d*L)jl \ jilT Uj ^\ 


"And Allah was not to punish them while you were amidst them; nor was Allah to 
punish them while they (could) seek forgiveness. But what plea have they (now) that 
Allah should not punish them, when they prevent (men) from the Holy Mosque, and 
they are not its guardians? Verily its guardians are none but the God-fearing; but 
most of them do not know."(8:33-34) 


Thus, far from being a reply given to the foolish demand of the Makkan 
leaders, the passage is addressed to the Prophet and the Muslims empha¬ 
sizing the miracle at Badr which Allah had wrought in their favour. It is not 
an ingenious excuse advanced by the Prophet to evade bringing down the 
punishment, as Margoliouth misleadingly suggests. It refers very clearly to 
the punishment which had already been inflicted on the arrogant Makkan 
leaders and which, incidentally, Margoliouth seems to recognize as a mir- 
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acle. The passage also emphasizes the fact that Allah has His Own plan and 
timing in punishing the sinners and that He does so in such a manner as 
saves the Prophets and the believers from the catastrophe. 1 Margoliouth 
should have realized that the Qur’anic statement which he supposes to be an 
ingenious excuse on the Prophet’s part could not logically be any excuse at 
all. For the stories of the previous Prophets as told in the Qur’an make it 
unmistakably clear that while Allah annihilated the sinful peoples He inva¬ 
riably saved at the same time the Prophets and their followers who were 
from among those very people. And there was nothing to prevent Him from 
similarly saving the Prophet Muhammad () and his followers if He willed 
to punish the Makkan unbelievers. Similarly ill-conceived is Margoliouth's 
remark that the Prophet evaded producing any miracle by saying that Allah's 
experience with the former generations who had refused to be convinced by 
the "signs" prevented Him from sending one by him. In this connection 
Margoliouth further states that the Prophet, by believing and accepting the 
miraculous stories of the Bible and by repeating them in "perfectly good 
faith", exposed himself to the criticism of his own mission and of his not 
himself providing any miracle. 2 Margoliouth's allusion is clearly to 17:59 : 
"And it did not restrain Us from despatching the signs except that the former 
peoples disbelieved them...." oi i c—>% oi be* Lj^>. 

Before proceeding to explain this 1 ayah it is necessary to recapitulate three 
facts. First, the Prophet did never claim for himself any miraculous power, 
nor did he ever call upon anyone to accept him as a Prophet because he 
could perform miracles. The Qur’an, and therefore the Prophet stressed that 
it was not for any Prophet to work miracles except by Allah's leave and com¬ 
mand. 3 Second, it was the unbelievers who, because of their peculiar notions 
about prophethood, demanded of the Prophet to come up not just with any 
miracle, but with certain very strange or even suicidal performances spe¬ 
cified by them. These were of course not acceded to. Third, it is not a fact 
that Allah did not cause any miracle to happen at the hand of the Prophet. 
Not to speak of the reports concerning the various miracles that took place at 
the instance of the Prophet, the Qur’an bears witness to the occurrence of a 
number of them. The battle of Badr was a miracle; so was the transient 


1. See for instance Ibn Kathir, Tafstr., Ill, 589-590. 

2. Margoliouth, op.cit., 132-133. 

3. See for instance 13:38 and 40:78, both of which run as follows: 

... 4)1 Slj oLjlj jjJU jl JUT Uj... 
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cleaving of the moon. The isra' and mi'raj were miracles; and the Qur’an 
itself, by its own challenging assertion, is an abiding miracle which Allah 
bestowed on the Prophet. 

Now, if the first fact mentioned above is kept in mind, it should be clear 
that there could be no question of the Prophet's avoiding the performance of 
any miracle; for he just did not claim any miraculous power for himself. And 
as he said that it was Allah who caused miracles to take place through the 
Prophets, he could not conceivably have stated that Allah would not or was 
incapable of causing any to happen through him. Nor is it true, as already 
indicated, that none did happen in his case. Margoliouth's innuendo and the 
Qur’anic passage alluded to in this connection have in fact reference to the 
second point mentioned above. The reports concerning the revelation of the 
passage 17:59 ] show that the unbelievers, just like their demand for causing 
the threatened punishment to fall on them, asked the Prophet to call on 
Allah, if he was truly His messenger, to transform the mount Safa into a hill 
of gold, or to erase the hills and mountains of the land and transform it into 
smiling agricultural fields. In their haughtiness they even asked for a rain of 
stones to fall on them. The passage under reference is a reply to those foo¬ 
lish demands. It is noteworthy that the expression bi al- ’ayat is in the definite 
form (being prefixed by the definite aticle al). It thus speaks about the spe¬ 
cific miraculous performances which the unbelievers asked for. And just as 
their demand for punishment was rejected, so was this peculiar demand, and 
for similar reasons. Margoliouth interprets the ’ayah as meaning that Allah 
declined to send down the miracles simply because the previous peoples, 
had refused to be convinced by them. The implication is not that. The impli¬ 
cation is that their refusal to accept the truth even when their challenging 
demands were met meant that there would remain no alternative but to pun¬ 
ish them, for inaction even after that would confirm the unbelievers' claim 
that neither prophethood nor the existence of Allah deserved any credence. 
Hence the inevitability of punishment under such a situation. By referring to 
the disbelief of former peoples in similar miracles the ’ayah in fact implies 
the inevitability of punishment that befell those peoples and indicates that it 
was not Allah's plan that such should be the fate of the Makkans. It was no 
avoiding the performance of the miracles asked for; it was an avoiding of the 
sure ruin which the Makkan unbelievers foolishly and haughtily asked for. 


1. See for instance Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XV, 107-109. 
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Indeed the reports state that on their asking for such miracles Allah had 
deputed the angel Jibnl to ask the Prophet whether he desired that the 
miracles they demanded should be granted and they thus be driven to sure 
ruin or whether they should be given a respite and a chance to reform. The 
Prophet preferred the latter. 1 As in the case of their demand for bringing 
down the punishnent on them, so in respect of their demand for the specific 
miracles, the same considerations prevented their being carried out. And 
subsequent events only proved the correctness of Allah's plan and the 
Prophet’s expectations. 

The third of Margoliouth's allegations is that before the battle of Badr the 
Prophet had only made "shifts" with the Qur’an saying that if he had no 
miraculous power he had "miraculous knowledge", for he described scenes 
of ancient history at which he had not been present; and when he became 
perfect in his style he challenged anyone to "compose so well". From this 
statement Margoliouth seems to recognize that the battle of Badr was a mir¬ 
acle. He also seems to recognize that the prophecy about the victory of the 
Romans, despite their crushing defeat, over the Persians, was in the nature of 
a miracle, though he attempts to belittle it. The prophecy is indeed an evi¬ 
dence of the miraculous nature of the Qur’an; but the Prophet did not claim 
it to be a miracle performed by him. Nor did he claim the battle of Badr to 
be his own miracle; it was cited only as an instance of Allah's miraculous 
help for the handful of Muslims against an overwhelming host. Nor is it 
correct that till the battle of Badr the Prophet only made "shifts" with the 
Qur’an, especially by claiming "miraculous knowledge" of past events at 
which he had not been present. The allusion is clearly to such passages of 
the Qur’an as 12:102, 28:44 and 3:44. These passages relate to the stories 
about the previous Prophets. Of these passages the last mentioned definitely 
belongs to a post-Badr period. Be that as it may, the statement that when the 
Prophet thus perfected his style he threw out the challenge to anyone to 
"compose so well" is manifestly wrong. For the Qur’anic challenge to any¬ 
one to come forward with any composition comparable to its text is not con¬ 
fined to those portions of the Qur’an that were given out after the Prophet is 
alleged to have perfected his style. The challenge was made with reference 
to each and every part of the Qur’an, both earlier and later revelations, and it 
remains open even now. 


1. Ibid. 
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This brings us to the fourth item of Margoliouth's remarks, namely, that 
the Makkans objected to the miraculous nature of both the general character 
and style of the Qur’an by saying that the Prophet was taught the ancient sto¬ 
ries by some persons. Also that Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith successfully rivalled 
the Qur’anic compositions by versifying the stories of the Persian kings so 
that the Prophet, when he got Al-Nadr within his grasp, had him executed 
forthwith. 

None of these statements of Margoliouth's is justifibale. It is not true that 
the Quraysh took exception "to the miraculous character of both the matter 
and style" of the Qur’an. As regards the general character and style of the 
Qur’an they always regarded it as sihr or magic; but they obstinately 
asserted that the Prophet had been taught the ancient stories by some persons 
and also that the texts had been composed for him by others. These allega¬ 
tions of theirs were really marks of their bewilderment at the miraculous 
style of the Qur’an and an acknowledgement that the Prophet himself was 
capable neither of producing such a style of text nor the facts contained 
therein. Hence the Qur’an very aptly refuted their allegation by pointing out 
that the persons they alleged to be the Prophet's tutors or clerks were all the 
more incapable of producing such a text because they were not native spea¬ 
kers of the langauge itself. Margoliouth's remarks in this connection are 
somewhat confusing. He says that "whether there was a mentor or not, 
probably the stories were not altogether new to the Meccans" who heard 
them in the course of their trade journeys from the Jews and Christians. 1 
Thus, while the Makkans themselves did not claim any knowledge of the 
Prophetic stories and thought that these were taught to the Prophet by some¬ 
one else, Margoliouth assumes that "the stories were not altogether new to 
the Meccans". Now, earlier in his work Margoliouth suggests, as noticed 
before, 2 that the Prophet acquired a knowledge of the Biblical stories from 
the Jews and Christians which he retold in the Qur’an. And here 
Margoliouth would have us believe that the Quraysh criticised the Prophet 
because they had also heard the stories from the Jews and Christians. Of 
course, in a general sense, the Prophetic stories were not altogether some¬ 
thing unheard of; but if the Quraysh had really found that the Qur’anic nar¬ 
ratives were the same as those they had already heard in the course of their 


1. Margoliouth, op.cit., 134. 

2. See supra, pp. 254-255. 
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trade journeys, they would not have alleged that some person or persons had 
taught the Prophet those stories and would have rather dismissed him out¬ 
right by saying that he had come out with nothing new. 

Nor is it at all correct that Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith had successfully rivalled 
by his composition the style of the Qur’an. He did indeed versify the stories 
of the Persian kings and recite them at gatherings to distract the people from 
listening to the Qur’an; but there is no indication whatsoever in the sources 
that his efforts met with any amount of success. We do not hear of anyone 
falling away from Islam or even relapsing into skepticism about the Prophet 
on account of Al-Nadr's exhibitions as we hear in connection with some 
other incidents like isra * and mV raj. In fact had Al-Nadr composed anything 
at all comparable to any part of the Qur’an the Quraysh would have made a 
hill out of that mole and would have preserved and transmitted it as a con¬ 
tinuing challenge to the Prophet's claim. After all, the Quraysh had 
remained at the helm of affairs at Makka for a considerable time even after 
the battle of Badr. And since the supposition that Al-Nadr was a rival com¬ 
poser is totally baseless, the allegation made against the Prophet on that 
ground that he executed him because of the damaging effect of his composi¬ 
tion is totally wrong and malicious. Nor was Al-Nadr the only prisoner of 
the battle of Badr to be executed. He along with at least another prisoner 
were condemned to death for offences other than his alleged success as a 
rival composer. 

Margoliouth makes a number of other allegations based on the Makkan 
unbelievers' objections. Thus with reference to their demand for the reve¬ 
lation of the whole Qur’an in one instalment Margoliouth says that if it was 
"really copied from a 'well-guarded tablet', why could it not have been pro¬ 
duced in a final edition once for all [sic]?" 1 He further says that the reason 
given by the Prophet for his not doing so was "his own personal comfort or 
convenience". Similarly, argues Margoliouth, Joseph Smith, founder of Mor- 
monism, "having published his Book of Mormons as a volume, was com¬ 
pelled to supplement it from time to time with occasional revelations." 2 

Obviously Margoliouth's innuendo is that the Prophet avoided giving out 
the Qur’an all at a time in order to avoid the inconvenience faced by Joseph 

1. Margoliouth, op.cit., 135-136. 

2. Ibid., 136. 
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Smith some one thousand years subsequently of revising the statements from 
time to time. Yet Margoliouth levels that very allegation against the Prophet 
on the very next page of his (Margoliouth's) work and says that the Prophet, 
after having allegedly made incorrect or imprudent statements, revised them 
by producing amended or fresh revelations. 1 The fact is that neither did the 
Prophet bring revelations in instalments for his own comfort or personal 
convenience, nor for avoiding the need for revisions and corrections; nor did 
he make such corrections or revisions in the revelations. 

Margoliouth's innuendo about the Prophet's personal convenience has 
allusion to the Qur’anic passage 25:32 which runs as follows: 

T t: t o ) <ap ^Lj jj 4-ldLijj 4 j c--yj 01* j&\ J y *}| Jilt Jldj ^ 

(ol l yiil 

"The unbelievers say: Why is not the Qur’an sent down on him all at once?’ Thus (is 
it), in order that We may affix therewith your heart; and We do reveal it gradually". 
(25:32) 

The 'ayah furnishes two important reasons for the gradual revelation of 
the Qur’an. In the first place it says that it was so revealed because Allah 
intended thereby to affix therewith or to strengthen thereby "your heart". 
The pharse 'your heart' refers to the Prophet as well as to the Muslims. The 
significance of the 'ayah is that Allah's intention was to habituate the Mus¬ 
lims gradually to the teachings and beneficial reforms of the Qur’an. 2 Indeed 
each passage was revealed on the most appropriate occasion and situation so 
that the meaning and implications were affixed in the minds of the early 
Muslims in the context of practical situations and that subsequent Muslims 
would get the appropriate light and guidance when faced with similar 
situations and questions. The 'ayah also means that the Qur’an was so 
revealed in stages that the text is affixed in the Prophet's heart so he would 
not forget it and that similarly he would recite the text, as revealed, to the 
early Muslims to enable them gradually to get it by heart. This reason for the 
gradual revelation of the Qur’an is explained in two other passages, 17:106 
and 87:6, which run respectively as follows: 

( ^ « V W ) <^ yj J jij ^ ^ di yis) f j 

"And a Qur’an which We have divided (into parts) in order that you recite it unto 

1. Ibid., 137,139. 

2. See Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VI, 118. 
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men at intervals; and We have sent it down in istalments". (17:106) 

(v av > Vi ^ 

And, "We shall have it read unto you; so you shall not forget (it)". (87:6) 

The second and more fundamental reason given in the ’ayah 25:32 (as 
well as in 17:106) is that it is Allah Who thus sent the revelations to the 
Prophet in instalments and by stages, 1 so that there was no question of his 
himself producing it all at once. Indeed the objection which the unbelievers 
made of his not producing the entire Qur’an at a time and which 
Margoliouth reiterates constitutes the most effective argument in favour of 
the Prophet's not having himself composed the text of the Qur’an. For, if it 
was his composition he could have come up with the whole or a substantial 
part of it at a time, instead of giving out mostly short passages, particularly 
as Margoliouth himself alleges that the Prophet made elaborate and calcula¬ 
ted plans to play the role he did and appeared on the scene when his plans 
matured! The instance of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, which 
Margoliouth cites, also proves this; for, as he planned to play the role of a 
Prophet he came up with a complete book composed and prepared before¬ 
hand. He did so obviously because he must have been aware, like 
Margoliouth, of the type of objections raised by the Makkan unbelievers 
against Muhammad (^)! 

And a third reason is given in the ’ayah that immediately follows, 
namely, 25:33, which states: "And they cannot come to you with a question 
except that We bring to you the truth and the best explanation" Jic dbjsl Vj 
^ \j~Ji> dJLi^r j . Thus one of the reasons for sending the revelations 

to the Prophet gradually was to provide the truth and the best explanation 
about the questions and objections the unbelievers raised from time to time, 
and not all at once. And even with regard to this particular objection about 
the Qur’an's not being revealed all at once the unbelievers were advancing 
only a lame excuse for their unbelief; for along with making this objection 
they also made the absurd demand that each of them should be given a sepa¬ 
rately written scripture! 2 As one scholar very aptly points out, one of the 
most distinctive features of the Qur’an is that it "not only contains answers 
to all objections against it, but also adduces arguments of the truth of the 
assertions made. No other religious book of the world satisfies this require- 

1. ^ cind ^ 

2. See Q. 74:52. 
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ment, which circumstance alone places the Qur’an above all scriptures..." 1 

Margoliouth makes other allegations too. Thus with reference to the inci¬ 
dent of the Makkan leaders' sending two of their envoys to Madina to get the 
opinion of the Jews of that place about the Prophet Margoliouth says that 
since the questions that were suggested to the Quraysh to be put to the 
Prophet "concemd the Seven Sleepers and Alexander the Great, we may be 
sure that they were not suggested by the Jews." 2 Earlier he suggests that the 
story is "an anachronism", for the Prophet "began to quarrel with the Jews" 
after the migration to Madina. Before it, says Margoliouth, he used to appeal 
to them as a final authority and they also were on his side because, seeing 
the "danger of all Arabia becoming Christian" they even "deemed it saga¬ 
cious to encourage a non-Christian teacher." 3 Margoliouth further alleges 
that as regards the reply about the Seven Sleepers the Prophet made a mis¬ 
take about their number but "in a later edition of the surah” it was said that 
there were various opinions on the subject and that Allah knows best. 
Similarly, further writes Margoliouth, the Prophet, after having stated that 
"what is worshipped will be punished as well as the worshipper", brought a 
"fresh revelation" to make the necessary exception about Jesus." 4 

Now, it is true that disputes with the Jews developed after the migration; 
but that does not mean that the latter were on the Prophet's side during the 
Quraysh leaders' argumentation with him. The statement that the Jews even 
encouraged the Prophet to preach his teachings in view of the near-success 
of Christianity in Arabia is a pure surmise and is not borne out by the facts. 
Also the statement that the nature of the questions suggested to the Quraysh, 
namely, about the Seven Sleepers and Alexander the Great, precludes the 
prompters being Jews is not at all convincing. Margoliouth himself does not 
mention any reason why the Jews should have been shy of agitating those 
subjects. In any case, his allegation that the Prophet first gave one reply 
about the number of the sleepers and subsequently modified it in a "later edi¬ 
tion of the surah", while "adhering to the number which he had originally 
given" is totally wrong. In fact Margoliouth makes here three misstatements. 


1. Muhammad Ali, The Holy Qur’an Arabic text, English translation and commentary, 
seventh edition, Lahore, 1985, pp.702-703, n.1785. 

2. Margoliouth, op.cit, 136-137. 

3. Ibid., 129. 

4. Ibid., 137. 
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namely, (a) that the Prophet originally gave a specific number; (b) that he 
subsequently modified it in a revised edition of the surah\ and (c) that while 
revising he adhered to the original number, yet saying that Allah knows best. 
Each and everyone of these three assertions is untrue. The only ’ayah of the 
surah which speaks about the number of the sleepers is 18:22. No specific 
number is given by the Prophet in it. It speaks only of the various opinions 
about it. There is no indication in the sources that this ’ayah replaces an ear¬ 
lier ’ayah. So there is no question of its being a revision or modification of 
an earlier statement. Similarly no adhering to the original number suppo¬ 
sedly given earlier while emphasizing that Allah knows best about their 
number. Now, look at the ’ayah which runs as follows: 




• • ^ 


"Some would say they were three, the fourth of them was their dog; others say they 
were five, the sixth of them was their dog — guessing at the unknown — (yet) oth¬ 
ers say they were seven, their eighth was their dog. Say: My Lord knows best their 
number..." (18:22) 


As regards Margoliouth's other statement relating to Jesus, it has refe¬ 
rence to the Quraysh leaders’ argumentation with the Prophet which is 
recorded by Ibn Ishaq and the commentators. 1 It is related that on one occa¬ 
sion the Prophet, in the course of his discussion with a group of Quraysh lea¬ 
ders, recited unto them the ’ayah 21:98 which says: ’’You and what you wor¬ 
ship besides Allah shall be fuel for the hell-fire; you shall indeed come to 
that.” 2 At this they were perturbed. Shortly afterwards another of their lea¬ 
ders, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zaba‘ra (al-Sahmi) came to them and told them to 
discomfit the Prophet by asking him whether, in that case, ‘Uzayr and Jesus 
(peace be on them) whom the Jews and the Christians respectively wor¬ 
shipped would also be in hell. The Quraysh leaders much relished this sug¬ 
gestion and posed it to the Prophet. It is reported that in reply to this ques¬ 
tion of the unbelievers the ’ayahs 21:101-103 were revealed which say in 
effect that those on whom Allah's favours had previously been bestowed 
would of course be far away from hell. 3 The passage is neither a modi¬ 
fication of nor an "exception” made to what is wrongly supposed to be a 


1. Ibn Hisham, I, 358-360; Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XVII,76-77; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, V, 374-376. 

2. The text runs as follows: j ^ v-**- 4Jt Oja j* jjjl* Uj ^ 

3. The text runs as follows: ^ ojju-. dL-Jji uJ. ^ ex- d\ ^ 
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general and careless statement made in 21:98. The passage is in reality a 
pointer to the folly and mistake of the unbelievers themselves. As Ibn Kathir 
points out, the 'ayah 21:98 was addressed to the Makkan unbelievers and it 
spoke about them and what they worshipped. It did thus in no way refer to 
what the Jews and the Christians worshipped. Nor could Jesus and ‘Uzayr 
(peace be on them), who themselves did neither exhort nor relish their being 
worshipped, be held accountable for what the others did towards them. 1 A 
second mistake on the part of the Quraysh leaders and those who adopt their 
view has been pointed out by Al-Tabari. It is that the pronoun md (L what) 
used in the expression md ta'buduna (Jj-uu u) relates only to inanimate 
objects with the clear implication that the idols that the Makkans worshipped 
were meant. If Jesus, ‘Uzayr or others were meant, the pronoun man (j* = 
whom) would have been used instead. 2 The folly and mistake of the Mak¬ 
kans are also pointed out by the Qur’an itself in 43:58 which runs as follows: 

i M 

p* Jj M-br dt) d yyp L j* M* \ j)l3 j b 

"And they say: 'Are our gods better or he (Jesus)?’ They did not cite him to you 
except by way only of disputation; rather they are a contentious people". 

Margoliouth next takes up the Makkan unbelievers' objection to the 
resurrection of the body in the hereafter and says that "there are some very 
obvious objections" against the doctrine. He also refers in this connection to 
their demand for bringing their dead ancestors back to life and characterizes 
as "sophism" the Qur’anic reply that such resurrection was no more difficult 
for Allah than the original creation of man. Margoliouth adds that this reply 
"left the matter precisely where it was." 3 

Here again Margoliouth simply endorses the unbelievers' views. He does 
not mention any of what he calls the "obvious objections" against this doc¬ 
trine of resurrection. He also does not note that the Prophet did never claim 
for himself the competence or miraculous power to bring back the dead to 
life. He, or rather the Qur’an, always asserted that it is Allah Who would 
resurrect the dead for judgement, reward and punishment. The reply given to 
the unbelievers' objection was thus just to the point. It was no "sophism"; 
nor did it leave the matter where it was. 

Continuing his remarks on the same theme Margoliouth further states that 

1. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, V, 376. 

2. Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XVII, 77. 

3. Margoliouth, op.cit., 138-139. 
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the descriptions about the restoration of the body for reward and punishment 
were made not "without careless statements which gave rise to ribald cri¬ 
ticisms; of which, if no other explanation was forthcoming", the Prophet 
would say "that the purpose had been to test the faith of the believers". 
Margoliouth further alleges that "if the imprudence committed had been too 
considerable the verse would be withdrawn" and the Prophet would say that 
to withdraw a revelation and substitute another for it was well within the 
power of Allah. "Doubtless it was", remarks Margoliouth, "but so obviously 
within the power of man that it is to us astonishing how so compromising a 
procedure can have been permitted to be introduced into the system by 
friends and foes." 1 


These remarks of Margoliouth's are based on a good deal of mixing up 
and twisting of the facts. Nowhere in the Qur’an is the plea of testing "the 
faith of the believers" raised in extenuation of any careless statement regard¬ 
ing resurrection of the body and reward and punishment in the hereafter. If 
the allusion is to the ’ayah 17:60 which has reference to ’isra’ and mVraj 
then the remark is irrelevant in respect of both the essence of the incident as 
well as the text of the ’ayah itself. The objection which the unbelievers are 
reported to have raised in this connection refers to the very fact of ’isra ’ and 
mi'raj and not to resurrection, nor even to the scenes of paradise and hell 
which the Prophet is reported to have seen in the course of that miraculous 
event. More importantly, the ’ayah says that the sight ( al-ru’ya ) which the 
Prophet described is a test (fitnah) for men (// al-nds) and not for the faith¬ 
ful, as Margoliouth states. If, on the other hand, the allusion is to 74:31, it is 
very clearly said there that the number mentioned is a test "for the unbelie¬ 
vers" and is on the contrary, intended to "increase the believers in their 
faith." 2 Similarly 21:111, which has reference to the unbelievers' impatiently 
asking for the threatened punishment to come on them, speaks of the respite 
given them as fitnah or test for them. 3 Indeed nowhere in the more than fifty 
places in the Qur’an where the expression fitnah occurs in its various forms 
does it refer to any "careless" statement about the resurrection or hereafter; 
nor does it bear the sense of a test for the believers." 4 Margoliouth's remark 


1. Ibid., 139. 

2: The text runs as follows: ^... utcj I ab yj i yy ^ 

3. See for instance, Al-ShawkanT, Tafsir, III, 431. 

4. See the expression in Fuwad ’Abd al-Baqi, Al-Mu'jam al-Mufahras li-Alfaz al-Qur ’an 
al-Karim. 
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in this respect is absolutely unwarranted. 

Similarly there is no instance in the Qur’an where a "careless" or "impru¬ 
dent" statement with regard to either the resurrection or any other theme was 
withdrawn and substituted by another revelation. His statement that the 
Prophet would say that to withdraw a revelation was well within the power 
of Allah obviously refers to 2:106. 1 Margoliouth thus brings in the question 
of naskh as contained in the Qur’an to bear on his discussion on the argu¬ 
mentation of the Makkan unbelievers and alleges that the Prophet had 
recourse to this procedure of revising or replacing a "careless" statement by 
another. The doctrine of naskh is indeed an important and difficult subject; 2 
and it is neither feasible nor necessary to discuss it here. Margoliouth’s twis¬ 
ting will be clear if it is simply noted that the ’ayah he alludes to was 
revealed at Madina and it has no relation to the Makkan (or even Madinan) 
unbelievers argumentation with the Prophet; nor has it reference to any 
"careless" or "imprudent" statement regarding resurrection and life in the 
hereafter. 

Finally, Margoliouth refers to the Makkan unbelievers’ plea that if every¬ 
thing happened according to God’s will then they were not to be held respon¬ 
sible for worshipping other objects besides Him; for if He did not so wish 
they would not have done it. Margoliouth states that this question of "free¬ 
will and determinism" occasioned some difficulty for the Prophet who was 
"too little of a philosopher to perceive the rigidity of this consequence" or 
the contradictory nature of the propositions. Hence, remarks Margoliouth, 
the Prophet insisted that every event was "designed by God" and at the same 
time warned men "of the consequences which would follow according to the 
course which they took." 3 

Thus does Margoliouth bring in the question of qadr , qada or mashy'a 
in connection with the Makkan unbelievers' objections. This specific plea of 


1. The tex runs 

2. For a discussion on the subject see, for instance, Ibn al-JawzT (Jamal al-DTn ’Abu al- 
Farj ‘Abd al-Rahman), Nawasikh al-Qur’an, etc. Muhammad Ashraf ‘All al-Malyabari, 
Madina Islamic University, Madina, 1404/1984; Muhammad Makki ibn ’Abi Talib al-Qays? 
(’Abu Muhammad, d. 437), Al-’Idah Li-Nasikh al-Qur’an wa Mansukhihi, ed. Ahmad Hasan 
Farhat, Imam Muhammad ibn Sa‘ud Islamic University, Riyadh, 1396 H. See also Shah 
Waliullah al-Dehlawi, Al-Fawz al-Kabir Ft ‘Usui al-Tafsir. 

3. Margoliouth, op.cit., 140-141. 
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the unbelievers is alluded to in two Qur’anic passages, 16:35 and 43:20 
which run respectively as follows: 

^ ja ja \j jb !* y j jfi%j i ja aj ja U 4JJI £ I jS*jJd 

"The polytheists say: 'If Allah had not so willed, we would not have worshipped 
anything except Him; neither we nor our fathers. Nor would we have held anything 
prohibited as against Him..." (16:35) 

"And they (the polytheists) say: 'If the Most Merciful had so willed, we would not 
have worshipped them (the idols)..." (43:20) 


In raising this plea the unbelievers did not at all intend to deny Divine 
will and to defend their "free-will". They just attempted to justify their idol 
worship saying that God must have been agreeable to their so doing, or else 
he would have caused some misfortune or punishment to befall them or their 
forefathers. 1 An appeal to the practice of their forefathers is also implicit in 
this plea of theirs, as is also the appeal to qadr. It is thus necessary to look at 
what the Qur’an's reply was or is to this plea of the unbelievers. The reply is 
contained in the remainder of the two ’ ayahs mentioned above and in what 
immediately follows them. These run as follows: 


aUi oi Ia\ jr j -ujj * jd\ j* fjii ja j*3 sUJur ... 

4 ,a JIT uaS \jjcj\3 ULJUaJ! aJs* CJ&- ja j 4131 JA ^ Oja.'Jall lj-^r'j 

jjruJL^ll 


"...Thus did act those before them. So is aught the duty of the Messengers (of Allah) 
except open preaching? And We indeed sent among every people a Messenger (with 
the behest): You all worship Allah and keep yourselves away from the false gods. 
Hence of them some Allah guided and on some of them misguidance prevailed. So 
travel through the earth and see what was the end of those who denied (the 
message)". (16:35-36) 


4li JA t-1 £ ft g ' « :‘ »lg- ^1 # *^1 ftA J1 fti£ ja dU ' jj ft^3U . . . ^> 

U1 Ujd jza J\i ^1 j±jj ja ajjP ^5 dJU-3 ja UJL-y U dJU * djJc^A ftjfcjJjl* Ulj iut li 

djJeAA ftJbUlj 4*®1 Us-Ll* 


"...They have no knowledge of that. They do naught but lie. Or have We given them 
a book before this so that they hold fast to it? Nay, they say: ’We found our fathers 
on a religion; and we are guided by their footsteps. Similarly, We did not send a War¬ 
ner to any habitation before you but that its leading ones said; ’Surely we found our 
fathers on a religion and verily we follow their footsteps'". (43:20-23). 


1. Al-Tabari, Tafslr, XIV,103; XXV, 59. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, IV, 488-489. VII, 210. 
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It should be clear from the above that the reply thus given immediately to 
the unbelievers stresses three things. First, they were speaking from igno¬ 
rance and lack of understanding in raising the plea of divine will and dis¬ 
pensation in justification of their polytheism. This plea of theirs was a lie 
and a fabrication on their part. Second, the divine will and directive in this 
respect had been made clear through His messengers to previous peoples to 
whom the message had been delivered all too clearly and specifically, asking 
man to worship none but Allah. If men were pre-consigned to guidance or 
error, there was no point in sending revelations and Messengers to them. 
Third, it is the same old plea which the previous generations raised while 
turning away from the truth that they found their forefathers on the religion 
which they were adhering to. In short, the Qur’an says that to raise the plea 
of divine will and dispensation in defence of polytheism is utter ignorance 
and a downright falsehood about Allah; for He has clearly communicated 
His directive in this respect through His numerous Messengers. 

In so far as the concept of qadr as contained in the Qur’an is concerned, 
it is not coterminous with fatalism or determinism. The rigidity and irre- 
concilibility with free-will which Magoliouth supposes the concept involves 
are the creation of subsequent philosophers. If we extricate ourselves from 
the pedantry of the philosophers, we would see that the concept of qadr is 
neither antitehtical to free-will nor does it reduce man to an automaton 
absolving him of all responsibility for his acts. It is aimed at reminding him 
of the inadequacy of his faculties and capabilities and of the need for his 
ultimate dependence upon Allah's grace and mercy in every deed and effort. 
After all man's faculties and capabilities, even his free-will or ability to 
form any will, are all Allah's gifts. When, therefore, the Qur’an says that 
Allah gives guidance to whomsoever He wills and withholds it from whom¬ 
soever He wills, it only means that since Allah has already communicated to 
man what guidance is and what constitutes misguidance and error, he 
should exercise his free-will and faculties to please Allah and seek His 
grace in getting guidance and in avoiding evil. Indeed guidance is only for 
the God-fearing: "It (the revelation, Qur’an) is guidance for the God-fearing 
^ ^ "We have shown him (man) the way; whether he be grate¬ 
ful or ungrateful (rests with his will) ^ u \j t/li uj J_lJi Uj^ 1 2 . Divine 

1. Q.2:2. 

2. Q.76:3. 
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Will and Dispensation is thus rather a confirmation of man's free-will and 
individuality, than a negation of it. It is an incentive to effort and exertion 
combined with dependence on Allah and solicitation for His mercy and 
grace. 

III. WATT AND THE UNBELIEVERS' OBJECTIONS 

On his part Watt divides the Makkan unbelievers' objections into two 
categories — their "criticisms of the message" and "criticisms of 
Muhammad's prophethood" 1 . In doing this, however, he deals with more or 
less the same items of objections as are mentioned by Margoliouth. In fact 
these divisions are also more or less those indicated by the latter. 

Watt first refers to the unbelievers' criticism of the doctrine of 
resurrection, particlarly their objection to the restoration to life of the human 
body mouldered in grave. Watt quotes in this connection 37:13-17, in his 
own translation, and then remarks that the Makkans "described this restoring 
to life of mouldering bodies as magic". 2 In saying this Watt clearly mis¬ 
understands or misinterprets the passage he quotes. It does not bear out this 
sense at all. Its ’ ayahs 14-15 speak of the unbelievers’ mocking at the reve¬ 
lation and of their characterizing it as magic, not of their characterizing the 
restoring to life of mouldering bodies as magic, which they had not obvi¬ 
ously witnessed! The two ’ ayahs say: "And when they see a 'sign' they mock 
at it and say: 'This is but obvious magic'" 3 . The succeeding two ’ ayahs , lb- 
17, of the passage speak of their disbelief in resurrection. Watt has mis¬ 
takenly related this disbelief with their remark about the 'sign', i.e., reve¬ 
lation, which they termed "magic" and which is mentioned in the two pre¬ 
vious 'ayahs. 

Like Margoliouth Watt recognizes that the question of resurrection is 
connected with the doctrine of "the last Day and the resulting eternal reward 
and punishment". He further observes that the Makkans' rejection of this 
doctrine meant "that the sanction that was being introduced for the code of 
individual behaviour would remain ineffective". 4 This implication of their 
objection as noted here by Watt is correct; but it also means that one of their 
main reasons for their opposition to the Prophet was their unwillingness to 

1. Watt, M. atM., 127,131. 

2. Ibid., 124. 

3. The two ’ayahs run as follows: ^ ^ tJU oj ijliij * ooit ijij y 

4. Watt M., at M., 124. 
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accept a code of conduct based on individual accountability, instead of the 
life of unbridled licence they had been accustomed to 1 and that therefore 
their opposition to what is called "the message" started right from the begin¬ 
ning of the Prophet's mission and not after the alleged affair of the satanic 
verses as Watt so laboriously and incorrectly suggests. For, as he here 
admits, the "teaching about the last Day was part of the primary message of 
the Qur’an" and as he further admits that the "verbal criticisms may have 
started long before the afafir of the satanic verses". 2 It cannot be argued that 
"verbal criticisms" oT the message delivered by the Prophet and "opposition" 
to him were two distinct and successive developments. Watt's own thesis 
that the unbelievers' opposition consisted mainly of verbal criticisms com¬ 
bined with "mild" persecution militates against making such a distinction 
between "verbal criticisms" and "opposition". Here Watt simply nullifies his 
thesis about the beginning of opposition though he obviously fails to see it. 

Like Margoliouth, again, Watt seems to justify the objections of the 
unbelievers. Thus with regard to their objection regarding the restoration of 
the mouldered body he says that this "seemed to them to be a crushing 
retort" to the Prophet's assertion, a "telling objection to the whole escha¬ 
tological doctrine". 3 Further, referring to their question, "When is the Hour"? 
Watt says that the Qur’an has answers or responses to it "which parry it", but 
it may have caused embarrassment to Muhammad. 4 He further says that 
many of the Qur’anic passages that "speak about God's 'signs' appear to be 
responses or reaction to the difficulty about the resurrection' of the body", 
adding that the "stubborn opponents" of the Prophet "wre not convinced by 
the signs" and "retorted" by saying, "Produce our fathers, then". 5 

Of course the stubborn opponents of the Prophet were not convinced by 
the signs; but the assumptions that their question "When is the Hour"? or 
their demand to produce their fathers caused "embarrassment" to or "dif¬ 
ficulty" for the Prophet are Watt's own conjectures. The assumptions are 
only indicative of an attitude identical with that of the unbelievers. For a 
"believer" in God objections to the doctrine of resurrection and the Day of 

1. See supra, pp. 616-617. 

2. Watt, op.cit., 123. 

3. Ibid., 124. 

4. Ibid., 125. It may be recalled that Margoliouth terms the Qur’an's responses to such 
questions as "sophism" which is said to have left the matter where it was. 

5. Ibid. 
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Judgement should not pose any difficulty and should appear as only marks 
of contumacy on the part of the unbeliever. 

"The other main focus of discussion", says Watt, was on the "question of 
idols and the unity of God" regarding which the Qur’an took the initiative 
whereas the pagans, having no theoretical defence of idolatry, merely said 
that they were following in their fathers' footsteps. He recognizes that this 
reply of the unbelievers was not so much an accusation against the Prophet 
of his deviating from the way of the fathers as "a justification in general 
terms of their conservative outlook". 1 Having said so he suggests that the 
stories of the Prophets in the Makkan passages of the Qur’an were partly "a 
counterblast to this claim to follow the steps of their fathers" and were 
intended to encourage the Muslims, who "must have felt they were deserting 
their ancestors" and to make them realize "that they had a distinguished 
spiritual heritage and that they were members of a community with roots 
deep in the past". 2 

The main purpose of the stories of the Prophets as related in the Qur’an is 
to bring home the theme of monotheism and in that respect they also illus¬ 
trate that Islam has a "distinguished spiritual heritage" with "roots deep in 
the past". But the statement that they were "a counterblast" to the unbelie¬ 
vers' claim "to follow the steps of their forefathers" is a mere conjecture on 
Watt's part based on his further conjecture that the "Muslims must have felt 
they were deserting their ancestors". This latter conjecture is not supported 
by any instance of such feeling or hesitation on the part of any early convert 
to Islam. Moreover, except for Ibrahim (p.b.h.) no ancestral lineage for the 
Arabs is claimed with regard to the many other Prophets mentioned in the 
Qur’an. And since the Christians and Jews admit that Ya‘qub (Jacob), Musa 
(Moses) and Tsa (Jesus, p. b. on them) all preached the doctrine of mono¬ 
theism the Qur’an's relating it to their teachings was no counterblast as such 
to any particular claim by the unbelievers. 

As regards the unbelievers' criticisms directed against the Prophethood of 
Muhammad (^) and his claim to have received revelations from Allah, 
Watt refers to their allegations of the Prophet's being a majnun (mad), a 
kahin (soothsayer), a sahir (magician, sorcerer) and a sha‘ir (poet) and 
observes that all these allegations did not mean a denial that the Prophet's 

1. Ibid., 127. 

2. Ibid. 
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"experiences had in some sense a supernatural cause", for underlying all 
these terms was the concept of being possessed by a spirit or jinn. 1 Watt also 
refers to the allegations that the Prophet either himself composed the Qur’an 
or was helped by human assistants of whom they mentioned several persons. 
Watt justifies this allegation thus: "The historian will acknowledge 
Muhammad's complete sincerity in his belief that the revelations came to 
him from outside himself," and will at the same time "admit as a possibility 
that prior to the revelation Muhammad heard some of the stories recounted 
or alluded to in the Qur’an from the alleged informants". 2 

Now, the objections to the theory of borrowed knowledge, particularly to 
the theory that the Prophet borrowed a knowledge of the Prophetic stories 
from the Jews and Christians whom he met in the course of his trade jour¬ 
neys and on other occasions have been noted earlier. 3 It has also been poin¬ 
ted out earlier 4 why since the middle of the nineteenth century the orienta¬ 
lists have emphasized the sincerity of the Prophet in his belief that he 
received revelation from outside himself. It may once again be pointed out 
here that they do so only to say that in spite of his own belief that the reve¬ 
lation was from outside himself, it was not really so. And Watt here does 
just that. It may therefore be once again pointed out that no impartial and 
unprejudiced historian who makes a comparison between the Prophetic sto¬ 
ries as told in the Qur’an and those occurring in the Bible can admit the 
possibility of the Prophet's recounting the stories after having heard them 
from the alleged informants. Nor, it should be emphasized, does the Qur’an 
consist solely or mainly of the Prophetic stories. 

Watt also attempts to justify and reconcile the obviously inconsistent alle¬ 
gations of the unbelievers that the revelation was a human production and at 
the same time it was magic (sihr). Thus Watt states: The thought "is perhaps 
that the rhythmic and assonated prose is a spell produced by the sorcerer 
from his esoteric knowledge, and in this sense human; but he was doubtless 
supposed to have received the knowledge from the jinns". 5 The unbelievers' 
inconsistent statements about the revelation were a mark of their confusion, 


1. Ibid., 127-128. 

2. Ibid., 128. 

3. Supra, Chap.XI. See specially pp. 274-290. 

4. See preface. 

5. Watt, M. at M., 129. 
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not of their consciously distinguishing between what is called the Prophet's 
"esoteric knowledge" and the knowledge which he was supposed to have 
received from the jinns. 

Watt further recalls the unbelievers' allegation that the Prophet was not a 
sufficiently important person to be chosen by Allah as Prophet and that no 
human being could be a Prophet. Watt also refers to their demand for 
miracles and observes that though there is some variation in the precise 
nature of the miracles demanded, "the underlying assumption is always the 
same, namely, that the Divine can only be manifested in time through a dis¬ 
turbance in the natural order". 1 Watt here clearly appears to advance the 
Christian view of Divine manifestation. It can only be pointed out therefore 
that Prophethood is not a manifestation of the Divine. And precisely to 
guard against the mistake and confusion which led to the elevation of a 
Prophet to the rank of the Divine the Qur’an emphasizes time and again that 
the Prophet was no more than a human being and that he was's servant 
(‘ abd ), not His manifestation or incarnation! Nor is the Divine "manifested" 
"through a disturbance of the natural order". Rather "natural order" itself is 
an unmistakable evidence of the Divine. The birth of a child through a 
mother alone is no more a disturbance of the natural order than the creation 
of the original man without father and mother. Be that as it may, here also 
Watt simply attempts to justify and reconcile the two inconsistent statements 
of the unbelievers that Muhammad was not a sufficiently important 
person to be a Prophet and that no human being could be a Prophet. Watt is 
also not quite correct in suggesting that "it was presumably another type of 
opponent" who advanced the latter objection. The same group of Quraysh 
leaders made the two inconsistent objections simply out of their confusion 
and contumacy. 

Finally, Watt refers to the unbelievers' allegation of ambition on the 
Prophet's part and says that though, as the Makkan passages of the Qur’an 
show, the Prophet "conceived his function as primarily religious, that of 
being a wamer", in the Makkan situation such a function had political impli¬ 
cations, and when events developed these implications to the point at which 
political action was necessary” he "did not shrink back, since he regarded the 
leadership thrust upon him as from God". 2 Yes, the Prophet ultimately 

1. Ibid., 129-130. 

2. Ibid., 130-131. 
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accepted political leadership which he regarded as thrust upon him by Allah. 
But that in no way substantiates nor justifies the unbelievers’ allegation that 
he aimed at leadership by claiming himself to be a Prophet of Allah. 

Such, in the main, is the treatment of the unbelievers’ objections by the 
orientalists. They generally endorse or approve the objections of the Makkan 
opposition; while in their overall treatment of the Prophet's life they directly 
or indirectly adopt and develop the unbelievers' points of view. In all these 
the orientalists appear, on the one hand, to carry on and continue the views 
of the Makkan opposition and, on the othere, to advance their own view¬ 
points through the views of the unbelievers. Truly does the Qur’an state: 
"Thus did those before them say similarly to their sayings. Their hearts are 
similar". ^ fi c . j, 1 ai ^ JiSdU'oT... ^> l 


1. Q.2:l 18. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE ABYSSINIAN MIGRATION AND THE ORIENTALISTS 

The orientalists have divergent, almost mutually exclusive views about 
the Abyssinian migration. Thus while both Muir and Margoliouth entertain 
identical opinions about the cause and motive of the migration, Watt not 
only differs from them but advances a completely new theory about it. 
Similarly, though all of them uncritically accept the spurious story of the 
"satanic verses” as a fact, Margoliouth works it into building up one theory 
relating to an aftermath of the migration. Watt, as seen earlier, separates the 
story altogether from that affair and presses it into a theory regarding the 
beginning of opposition to the Prophet. 

[. THE VIEWS OF MUIR AND MARGOLIOUTH 

Both Muir and Margoliouth substantially accept the explanation given in 
the sources about the reasons for the migration and say that the Muslims 
migrated to Abyssinia because the situation had become intolerable for them 
at Makka. The resources of those who were independent among them, 
observes Margoliouth, "were insufficient to support the strain of their star¬ 
ving brethren, nor was the life of the latter endurable amid ceaseless vexa¬ 
tions and persecutions". 1 Having said so, however, Margoliouth imputes an 
ulterior motive to the Prophet in sending his followers to Abyssinia. The 
imputation is apparently based on a hint given by Muir who, speaking not so 
much about the Prophet's motive as about the apprehensions of the Quraysh 
leaders writes: "What if the Najashi should support them [the Muslims] with 
an armed force, and seek to establish a Christian or reformed faith at Mecca, 
as certain of his predecessors had done in the Yemen"? 2 This hint is inflated 
by Margoliouth who states that the Prophet, in sending the emigrants to 
Abyssinia, "perhaps" looked forward "to seeing them return at the head of an 
Abyssinian army." 3 "There is little reason for doubting", he emphasizes a lit¬ 
tle later on, "that the founder of Islam, in sending his followers to Axum, 
designed some such denouement." 4 The reasosns for selecting the country 
were, according to Margoliouth, that "it had sent effective aid to the per- 

1. Margoliouth, op.cit., 156. See also Muir, op.cit., (Ill edn.) 34-35. 

2. Muir, op.cit., 91. 

3. Margoliouth, op.cit., 157. 

4. Ibid., 166. 
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secuted Arabian Christians” and ”had manifested detestation of the Meccan 
idolatry” by sending a force ”to destroy the Ka^ah”. 1 The allusions are to 
the Abyaainian intervention in Yaman more than half a century previously 
and to Abrahah's invasion of Makka shortly before the Prophet’s birth. 

Purely conjectural as the imputation is, it is justifiable neither by the facts 
nor by reason. It is far from correct to say that Abrahah’s invasion against 
the Ka‘ba was due primarily to his detestation of the Makkan idolatry. Nor 
was the situation in 614-15 any the more favourable for Abyssinia to re¬ 
enact her supposed Christian venture in Arabia. As Margoliouth himself 
notes a little earlier in his work, 2 the defeat at that time of the Christian 
Byzantines at the hands of the Persians had heightened what he calls the 
national spirit of the Arabs. Nor, it may be added, could the memory of the 
fiasco of ‘Uthman ibn al-Huwayrith’s attempt to capture political power at 
Makka with Byzantine backing have been forgotten there. Therefore no sen¬ 
sible Makkan could have thought of that suicidal course of seeking foreign 
intervention in his land and city. Indeed Margoliouth himself in effect nega¬ 
tives his imputation a little later on when he says that the Prophet "was 
probably aware that such an invasion would be a doubtful advantage to him¬ 
self, since the Abyssinians would conquer, if at all, for themselves.” 3 Thus 
does Margoliouth first imagine and assume that the Prophet "perhaps” 
looked forward to an Abyssinian intervention and then, realizing the unwis¬ 
dom of the supposed course of action, again imputes that realization to the 
Prophet. The whole thing takes place in Margoliouth’s own imagination and 
the two contradictory statements merely indicate the stages of his own think¬ 
ing. If the Prophet could realize that the Abyssinians would conquer only for 
themselves, he did so at the very start so that he did never look forward to 
seeing the emigrants "return at the head” or rather at the tail of an Abyssi¬ 
nian army. 

In support of his assumption Margoliouth says further that a few years 
afterwards the Prophet "readily allied himself with another city — it is said 
— with the express object of fighting all the world in the cause of his reli¬ 
gion.” 4 The allusion is to the development mainly after the Prophet's migra- 

1. Ibid., 157. 

2. Ibid, 119. 

3. Ibid., 170. 

4. Ibid., 166. 
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tion to Madina. Clearly Margoliouth fails to distinguish between the two 
situations and to see that what he cites in support of his view really con¬ 
stitutes its strongest refutation. The position at Madina is distinguished by 
the fact that the Prophet had first arranged for the migration of almost all his 
followers there and had finally betaken himself to that place. (In fact he had 
been driven out from his city). In the case of the migration to Abyssinia, he 
himself remained at Makka while the bulk of his followers went to that 
country. No sensible person would ever send out his followers to a foreign 
country with the plan of their coming back at the head of the army of that 
country while he himself remained within the grasp of his deadly enemies. 
Moreover, however much the cities might have been independent, Madina 
was not at all a ’’foreign" land. The Prophet of course built up his following 
and power there and also sent out reconnoitring missions in some directions, 
but in all the three major and decisive conflicts with the Makkans — Badr, 
’Uhud and Khandaq — it was the Makkans who had marched upon Madina 
rather than the Prophet who had gone up to Makka. And when he ultimately 
did so, public opinion at both the places and elsewhere within the peninsula 
had definitely turned in his favour so that the ’’conquest" of Makka was no 
more than a peaceful and bloodless take-over. It was essentially a victory of 
ideas over brute physical force and in no way a coming back at the head of a 
"foreign" army. 

In advancing his assumption Margoliouth indeed makes a number of 
other self-contradictory propositions. Thus, while suggesting that the objec¬ 
tive in sending the emigrants to Abyssinia was to persuade the latter to 
undertake an expedition into Arabia he says at the same time, drawing on the 
authority of Noldeke, that it is not known whether the two sides understood 
each other's language. 1 Yet Margoliouth not only states that the Makkans 
were "in commercial relations with the state of Axum" 2 but also goes on to 

A 

say that ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, who went to Abyssinia on behalf of the Quraysh 
leaders to obtain extradition of the emigrants, had also previously been there 
and had on that previous occasion "revealed to the king the unfaithfulness of 
one of his queens" by way of avenging his (‘Amr's) own wrong. 3 Surely the 
two sides then understood each other’s language. An even stronger contra- 


1. Ibid., 156. 

2. Ibid., 157. 

3. Ibid., 159. 
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diction of the proposition is made in connection with Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib's 
pleading of the Muslims' case at the Abyssinian court. It cannot be believed, 
says Margoliouth, that Ja‘far translated the surah which he recited there and 
which "derives so much of its beauty from the rhyme". Hence, writes 
Margoliouth , "we may fancy the Abyssinian audience must have been able 
to guess at the meaning of a tale in a dialect so closely allied to their own." 1 
Needless to point out that this fancying by Margoliouth contradicts his ear¬ 
lier fancying that the two sides hardly understood each other's language, in 
support of which he even cites the authority of Noldeke! 


Again, not trusting all that ’Umm Salamah (r.a.) says about the events at 
the Abyssinian court Margoliouth says that the indignant denial of the divine 
sonship of Jesus which surah XIX contains and which Ja‘far recited there, 
was "without question an addition inserted at a later time", for the Prophet, 
according to Margoliouth, "avoided that thorny matter till it became politic 
for him to quarrel with Christians." 2 Further, Margoliouth rejects the report 
of the Abyssinian ruler's conversion to Islam and says that when the Mus¬ 
lims began to persecute the Christians, they were taunted with the memory 
of the help given by the Christian Negus. "Fictions were then excogitated", 
says Margoliouth," "showing how the Negus had been, not a Christian, but a 
follower of Islam." 3 


Both the above mentioned assumptions are unsubstantiated. Margoliouth 
does not cite any authority for his statement that the 'ayah in question was 
inserted in surah XIX at a later date. Nor is it a fact that the Prophet differed 
from the Christians’ doctrine about the divine sonship of Jesus at a sub¬ 
sequent date. That Allah does not have a progeny or son had been declared 
in earlier surahs as well. 4 Also the underlying assumption that the Qur’anic 
passages were the Prophet's own compositions tailored to his convenience is 
totally wrong. As regards the Negus, the fact of his having believed in the 
Prophet and embraced Islam is stated in authentic reports, more particularly 
in the Negus's own communication to the Prophet. 5 As mentioned earlier, 
the Prophet, on receipt of the news of the Negus's death, even offered 


1. Ibid., 161. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. See for instance, Q. 112:3, 25:2. 

5. See Muhammad Hamid Allah, Majmu’at al-Wathaiq al-Siyasiyyah li al-'ahd al- 
Nabawi wa al-Khilafah al-Rashidah, sixth print, Beirut, 1987, pp. 104-105. 
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funeral prayer on him in absentia. 1 The statement that the Muslims sub¬ 
sequently began to persecute the Christians is as groundless as is the con¬ 
jecture that the story of the Negus's conversion was then "excogitated" in 
reply to the Christians' taunting the Muslims with the memory of earlier 
Christian help. But the most interesting aspect of Margoliouth's assumption 
is that he in effect contradicts it a little later on when he states that the 
Prophet and the Muslims played the "Abyssinian card" with great effect. 
"The Negus believed Mohammed was a Prophet; that fact could now be 
flaunted in advertisements", says Margoliouth, and the Makkans "found that 
Mohammed from being vexatious had become dangerous." 2 Clearly 
Margoliouth here bases his observation on the "fact" of the Negus's conver¬ 
sion and also admits indirectly that the story of the latter's conversion was 
not excogitated at a later date! 

Finally, with regard the the story of "the satanic verses" Margoliouth not 
only accepts it uncritically as a fact, he also builds up a theory on it. He 
relates it to the ban and blockade against Banu Hashim and states that the 
Prophet, having realized the "doubtful advantage" of an Abyssinian inter¬ 
vention and having found his resources strained by the ban, and also 
"probably" having "to bear many a reproach from the clansmen whom he 
had so seriously compromised", effected the compromise by making some 
concession to Al-Lat and Al-'Uzza and thus obtained the withdrawal of the 
ban and a recognition of his position as Allah's Prophet. 3 Margoliouth fur¬ 
ther says that the compromise, "which was regarded as the most dis¬ 
creditable episode in the Prophet's career", was "suppressed" in the chief edi¬ 
tion of his biography; but in the edition which preserves it, the "release of 
the Hashimites from the ban is disconnected from the compromise" and 
ascribed to the action of certain tender-hearted individuals and to the role of 
worms. 4 He also says that the compromise, which to him "appears wise and 
statesmanly", was cancelled because the Prophet, "like others", could not 
control the spirits he had raised. Many of his followers, who were earnest 
and "accustomed to speak of Al-Lat and Al-‘Uzza with contempt and abhor¬ 
rence, refused to turn round so sharply" and admit the efficacy of the god- 


1. Supra, p. 679. 

2. Margoliouth, op.cit., 169-170. 

3. Ibid., 170-171. 

4. Ibid., 171-172. 
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desses. Such persons — an Abyssinian refugee, or perhaps Omar — 
demanded the withdrawal of the concession." So the Prophet, who had 
"resigned himself to approving the Meccan polytheism", had "now to resign 

himself to declaring that he had made a mistake . The compromising 

verses were erased from the Surah, and an apology substituted." 1 

The question of the merit of the story itself has been discussed before. 2 
Hence here only the faults in Margoliouth's assumptions and the unrea¬ 
sonableness of the theory as a whole would be pointed out. His premises and 
conclusions are equally wrong. With regard to his initial assumption on 
which he has built up this theory, namely, that the Prophet, having sent his 
followers to Abyssinia, "subsequently" realized the "doubtful advantage" of 
an Abyssinian intervention and therefore began to think of making a com¬ 
promise with the Quraysh leaders is totally groundless. For, as shown above, 
the motive behind the migration to Abyssinia was not to procure that coun¬ 
try's military help against the Makkan unbelievers; nor was the Prophet inca¬ 
pable of realizing from the very beginning what is called the doubtful advan¬ 
tage of such a venture. Similarly the reason given of his having been 
constrained by the exhaustion of his material resources or by the clamour of 
his disgruntled clansmen is nowhere indicated in the sources. It is simply 
Margoliouth's own imagination and it is inconsistent with what he himself 
says a little earlier about the ineffectiveness of the blockade. There he 
observes that the "Hashimites could obtain food, but at famine prices" and 
that the "careless generosity of the Meccans and their vacillating wills did 
much to render the blockade ineffective." 3 He also mentions in this connec¬ 
tion the role of Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy and Hisham ibn ‘Amr in supplying food 
to the beleagured Hashimites. 4 These and other facts, such as the suspension 
of the ban during the holy months, show that it was never really quite so 
effective as to necessitate a compromise on so vital an issue as the doctrine 
of monotheism. 

Secondly, if the supposedly disgruntled clansmen of the Prophet had cla¬ 
moured for obtaining the withdrawal of the ban, as Margoliouth imagines, 
and if persons like ‘Umar had subsequently put pressure on the Prophet to 
withdraw the concession, as Margoliouth further suggests, the matter of the 

1. Ibid., 172-173. 

2. Supra, Chapter XXIX. 

3. Margoliouth, op.cit., 168. 

4. Ibid., 168-169. 
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supposed compromise would have been the subject of prior discussion 
among the Prophet and his companions and it would have found some men¬ 
tion in the sources. A highly intelligent and ’’shrewd” judge of human cha¬ 
racter as Margoliouth maintains the Prophet was, he would not have, without 
consulting his companions or gauging their opinions in some way, first 
’’resigned himself to approving the Meccan polytheism” and subsequently to 
have again ’’resigned himself to declaring that he had made a mistake.” Such 
’’tergiversation”, to use Margoliouth's expression, would have led earnest 
souls like ‘Umar to renounce Islam and the Prophet's leadership and it would 
never have ensured the zeal and devotion with which they followed him 
throughout the rest of their lives. 

Thirdly, it is an illogical surmise on Margoliouth’s part that the episode of 
the compromise was suppressed in the chief edition of the Prophet's bio¬ 
graphy because it was regarded as the most discreditable episode in his life, 
while in the edition in which it is preserved it is disconnected from the 
release of the Hashimites from the ban and the latter event is ascribed to the 
action of certain individuals, etc. Now, if the edition in which the story is 
preserved did so by disregarding the fact that the episode of the compromise 
is most discreditable to the Prophet, there is no reason why it should not 
have mentioned the supposed pressure put on the Prophet by the supposed 
disgruntled clansmen and also the supposedly subsequent pressure put by the 
earnest souls like ‘Umar to withdraw the concession. It is also not logical 
that this very edition should have concocted a less discreditable story, that of 
the role of certain individuals, in explaining the withdrawal of the ban. It 
may also be recalled that the same individuals like Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy and 
Hisham ibn ‘Amr who are recognized by Margoliouth to have been active in 
supplying provisions to Banu Hashim disregarding the ban, were the very 
individuals who took the initiative to put an end to it. It is thus obvious that 
they were not quite in favour of the ban from the very start and that naturally 
they were the ones to take the lead in cancelling it. 

Finally, Margoliouth says that the "compromising verses were erased 
from the Surah, and an apology substituted”. The "apology” and substitute 
which he mentions 1 is in fact a garbled summary of 22:52. This ’ ayah , as 
noted earlier, 2 does in no way relate to the supposed revocation of the 
alleged "satanic verses”. Whatever construction is put on this 'ayah, the very 

1. Ibid., 173. 

2. Supra, pp. 686-695. 
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fact that it does not occur in surat al-Najm in which the alleged "satanic 
verses" were supposedly interpolated, and that it (22:52) was revealed at a 
much later time disprove the contention that it is a substitute for the "satanic 
verses." 

II. WATT S THEORIES REGARDING THE ABYSSINIAN MIGRATION 

Watt’s views about the Abyssinian migration resolve into two theories, 
namely, his theory about the two migrations or rather the two lists of emi¬ 
grants and his theory about the cause and motive behind the migration. 

Regarding the first theme Watt accepts and reproduces Caetani's reasons 
for rejecting the view that there were two hijrahs to Abyssinia. The main 
reason, says Watt, is that Ibn Ishaq "does not in fact say that there were two 
hijrahs ", but simply states that the first Muslims to set out were so and so 
(with the names of ten adults and their dependants) and says: "Then Ja‘far 

b.‘Abi Talib set out, and the Muslims followed him one after another.", 

finally giving a list of 83 males, including those in the first list. 1 Watt further 
says that there "is no mention of the first list returning in order to go back a 
second time," nor are the lists in order of priority in travelling to Abyssinia, 
but "presumably" in the order of precedence "in the public registers of the 
Caliphate." On these grounds Watt states that "there were not two large par¬ 
ties but a number of smaller groups", "a single stream of emigrants." He 
explains the two lists given by Ibn Ishaq by saying that "there were two lists 
extant in his time of people who had gone to Abyssinia, but that he was 
uncertain about the exact relation to the two lists." 2 Watt mentions in this 
connection the system of state annuities given initially in accordance with 
the date of a man's adhesion to Islam and his services in the cause of it. Watt 
thinks that probably at some time the highest class had been the muhajirun. 
Subsequently ‘Umar revised the list in 15 H. giving priorities to the 
Prophet's family and household and those who fought at Badr, relegating 
those who had returned from Abyssinia at the time of Khybar (7 H.) to two 
classes below the Badrites. Watt further alludes to the claim made by some 
at that time of having made two hijrahs, one to Abyssinia and the other to 
Madina. He suggests that the two lists given by Ibn Ishaq are relics of this 
controversy over priorities in respect of the distribution of the state 
annuities. 3 

1. Watt, M. atM., 110-111. 

2. Ibid., 111. 

3. Ibid., 111-112. 
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Now, admitting the facts mentioned in connection with the question of 
annuities and also the reports about certain companions' claiming to have 
performed two hijrahs to their credit, namely, one to Abyssinia and the other 
to Madina, and also recalling the Prophet's remark regarding the returnees 
from Abyssinia in 7 H. that they too had two hijrahs to their credit, one to 
Abyssinia and the other from there to himself at Madina, these facts in no 
way go to explain the two lists or the question of two migrations to Abys¬ 
sinia. For, neither any Companion nor the Prophet claimed any extra merit 
for two migrations to Abyssinia. The two migrations spoken of were always 
with reference to one to Abyssinia and the other to Madina; never with refe¬ 
rence to two migrations to the same place. The whole argument about annu¬ 
ity is thus beside the mark and is of no use in explaining either the two lists 
or the fact of two migrations to Abyssinia. The latter view (that of two 
migrations to Abyssinia) is based not on the facts adduced by Watt but on 
the fact of the return of all or most of the first batch of emigrants to Makka 
after a couple of months' stay in Abyssinia in the first instance and then their 
again going to that country followed by others in groups over a period of 
time so that their number ultimately reached about one hundred. Watt 
ignores this fact of the return of the first batch of emigrants and as such is 
clearly mistaken in asserting that there "is no mention of the first batch 
returning in order to go back a second time." Of course Ibn Ishaq does not 
say that the first batch of emigrants returned "in order to go back a second 
time"; but he very prominently mentions their return after a short while. It is 
also clear from his account and from other sources that many of this first 
batch remigrated to Abyssinia and were followed by others. This fact of the 
return of the first batch of emigrants and their remigration to Abyssinia is 
referred to as the two migrations there. Neither any Companion of the 
Prophet nor he himself ever implied any extra merit for one's having migra¬ 
ted twice to the same place, Abyssinia. 

Equally untenable is Watt's theory about the motive and cause of the 
migration to Abyssinia. As regards this he rejects the view that hardships 
and persecution were the reason for the migration and states: "one could 
hardly suggest that these early worthies of Islam were moved chiefly by fear 
of suffering." 1 He brings in his favourite theme of rivalry between the Hilf 
al-Fudul group of clans and the group round Banu Makhzdm and Banu ‘ Abd 


1. Ibid., 113. 
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Shams and attempts to cast the Abyssinian migration too in that matrix. He 
says that those who migrated to Abyssinia belonged, "with two exceptions" 
to the latter group. On this basis he states that the Hilf al-Fudul group of 
clans, seeing that the Prophet "was primarily attacking the high finance 
which they also disliked", did not have the same eagerness to persecute the 
Muslims, which, according to Watt, "consisted in bringing pressure to bear 
on them from within the clan and even within the family", as the Makhzum 
and ‘Abd Shams group had. And that is why converts from this latter group 
of clans migrated to Abyssinia. 1 Watt's mistake about the nature of per¬ 
secution upon the Muslims has been pointed out earlier. 2 Here it may only 
be said that in thus stating the case he in effect supports the view that per¬ 
secution was the underlying cause of the migration, whatever might have 
been the nature of the persecution and by whomsoever it might have been 
inflicted or on whomsoever its brunt might have fallen. It has also been 
shown earlier 3 that his theory of continued rivalry between two groups of 
Quraysh clans as an explanation of the phenomenon of Islam is neither 
correct nor tenable. Nor is it a fact that the Hilf al-Fudul group of clans were 
more sparing in their hostility to the Muslims of their own clans. 

Watt of course brings other arguments to bear on his theory. Thus, after 
having rejected, and very rightly, the theories suggested by "Western scho¬ 
lars" that the Prophet sent away his followers to Abyssinia in order to 
"remove them from the danger of apostasy", or that they went there in order 
to engage in trade, or that the Prophet, in sending them there, hoped to get 
military help from the Abyssinians, Watt suggests that the most weighty rea¬ 
son for the migration was the growth of "a sharp division of opinion within 
the embryonic Islamic community." 4 As evidence of this division of opinion 
he states that ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un, who is mentioned by Ibn Hisham as the 
leader of the emigrants to Abyssinia, and who had originally come to the 
Prophet with four friends, was "almost certainly" the leader of a group and 
"was in some sense a rival to the group led by 'Abu Bakr." For, at a later 
date, ‘Umar remarked that he thought little of ‘Uthman because he died in 
his bed, and this, according to Watt, was "a ralic of the rivalry between 


1. Ibid. 

2. Supra, pp. 747-756. 

3. Supra, Chap. IX. 

4. Watt, M. at M., 114-115. 
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‘Uthman b. Maz‘un and the group of ’Abu Bakr and ‘Umar.” 1 

As other hints of differences among the early Muslims Watt cites the 
instance of Khalid ibn Sa‘id of ‘Abd Shams, who is said to have been the 
first to go to Abyssinia but who did not return till Khaybar and showed 
"some hostility to Abu Bakr" after the Prophet's death. 2 Another instance 
cited is "the case of al-Hajjaj b. al-Harith b. Qays", whom Watt identifies 
with Al-Harith ibn al-Harith ibn Qays, and says that he was taken prisoner 
fighting against the Muslims at Badr but who was one of the emigrants to 
Abyssinia. "If one emigrant to Abyssinia adopted such an attitude", says 
Watt, "may not others have done so?" 3 Finally, he mentions that Nu‘aym ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-Nahham was a prominent early Muslim but "a coolness seems 
to have sprung up between him and the main body [of Muslims], which was 
primarily Abu Bakr's party"; for Nu‘aym "did not go to Madina until 
A.H.6." 4 Watt says that those who went to Abyssinia were "men with gen¬ 
uine religious convictions" and such men "would be disinclined to accept 
the policy of Abu Bakr" which "may have been the insistence" that the 
Prophet "must be accepted as political as well as religious leader because of 
the socio-political implications of the message he proclaimed", with the 
"probable implication that Abu Bakr was to be second in command". And 
since those who migrated to Abyssinia belonged to clans ouside the Hilf al- 
Fudul group, they did so because they were not "ready to follow a leader 
from the clan of Hashim in view of the old Hilf al-Fudul ." 5 Watt further says 
that the statement that the Prophet took the initiative in the matter of the 
migration "may be an attempt to conceal base motives among those who 
abandoned him in Mecca". Also, it "is in accordance" with the Prophet’s 
"character that he should quickly have become aware of the incipient schism 
and taken steps to heal it by suggesting the journey to Abyssinia...." 6 

Thus does Watt make use of his favourite theme of the rivalry between 
two groups of Quraysh clans to explain the Abyssinian migration, or rather 
he fits the latter incident into the former theme. His treatment is clearly 


1. Ibid., 115. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., 115-116. 

4. Ibid., 116. 

5. Ibid, 116-117. 

6. Ibid., 117. 
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vitiated by an inherent contradiction and employment of double standards on 
the one hand, and by mis-presentation of the facts, on the other. 

As regards the first, it may by pointed out that he has been saying on the 
one hand, and rightly, that the Prophet's "message" had socio-political impli¬ 
cations and that in the then Makkan (or rather world) situation political lea¬ 
dership could not be separated from the religious. And he treats this fact as 
one of the main reasons for the Qyraysh leaders' opposition to the Prophet. 
But in explaining the conversion to Islam of the young men from the non- 
Hilf al-Fudul group of clans, or whom he calls "the younger sons of the best 
families", as well as their migration to Abyssinia, he labours under the 
modem concept of a distinction between "religion" and "politics" (or rather 
Church and State) and applies that standard to those young men, assuming 
that their action was guided by an awareness of that distinction. Thus, speak¬ 
ing earlier about their conversion Watt states that when they embraced Islam 
"there was probably no explicit awareness that economic and political fac¬ 
tors were involved in what they were doing" and that the "religious" aspect 
of the "message" determined their ethos. 1 Now, in explaining their migration 
to Abyssinia Watt says that they, being at last aware of the political implica¬ 
tion of the "message" and being at the same time not ready to accept the 
political leadership of a Hashimite, betook themselves to a foreign land! In 
both the cases Watt makes them make a distinction between "religion" and 
politics". Thus does Watt apply one standard in analysing the attitude of the 
Quraysh leaders and another standard in explaining the attitude of their 
younger sons. He conveniently overlooks the fact that such a distinction sim¬ 
ply did not exist at the time and that those sons of the "best families" could 
not have failed to see the socio-political impications of the "message" while 
their parents, and even ’Abu Bakr, clearly recognized them (the implica¬ 
tions). Watt also overlooks the inherent contradiction in his sugegstion. If 
the "message" had socio-political implications, as it indeed had, those intel¬ 
ligent sons of the best families could not just have accepted it ignoring its 
socio-political implications or by separating them from it. In fact they 
embraced Islam knowing full well all its implications including the lea¬ 
dership of the Prophet in all matters. Watt makes half-fools of them when he 
holds them unaware of or unconcerned about the socio-political implications 
of Islam at the time of their embracing it, and also when he says that being at 


1. Ibid., 97. See also supra, pp. 601-602. 
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last aware of those implicatiions they chose the course of self-exile instead 
of abandoning what they thought to be the "religious” aspect of the "mes¬ 
sage". If their dislike of the "political" leadership of the Prophet was so deep 
and strong as to make them prefer leaving their own homes and society they 
would rather have completely forsaken the Prophet and Islam rather than 
accept a half and a half of each. 


Watt is aware that his theory is inconsistent with the well-known fact that 
it was the Prophet who suggested to his followers to betake themselves to 
Abyssinia. Hence Watt attempts to explain away this inconsistency by say¬ 
ing that the statement that the Prophet took the initiative in the matter "may 
be an attempt to conceal base motives among those who abandoned him in 
Mecca." Who should thus have attempted to conceal the supposed base 
motives and why are not explained by Watt; but he quickly shifts his ground 
and states that "it is not necessary to interpret the data in this way". For, 
according to him, it was in accordance with the Prophet’s character that "he 
should quickly have become aware of the incipient schism and taken steps to 
heal it by suggesting the journey to Abyssinia." Thus would Watt have us 
take in the same breath that the young men of the best families "abandoned" 
the Prophet at Makka because they did not like his "political" leadership and 
that it was the Prophet who, in order to quickly heal the "incipient schism" 
suggested the journey to Abyssinia! Now, if the so-called schism was only 
incipient, there would have been no need for the Prophet to take the rather 
extreme measure of virtually expelling the greater part of his followers 
under the pretext of promoting the cause of Islam. He could easily have 
avoided the supposed incipient schism from developing into a crack by sim¬ 
ply keeping a low profile of the political implications of his message. If, on 
the other hand, the supposed schism had in any way appeared on the surface, 
why should the "political" non-conformists have readily submitted to the 
order of exile without raising a voice of protest or objection against it? Why, 
again, should the Prophet’s own daughter and son-in-law (Ruqayyah and 


‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan) and cousin Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib (r.a.) also have been 


among the first batch of emigrants to Abyssinia? Most important of all, why, 


also, should ’Abu Bakr himself have started to migrate to that land and tra¬ 


velled a considerable distance when he was persuaded by Ibn al-Dughunnah 
to return to Makka by standing surety for him? Watt takes note of the fact of 
Ibn al-Dughunnah's having stood surety for ’Abu Bakr 1 but ignores the other 


1. watt, M. at M., 118. 
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and more important facts connected with the episode. In fact Watt's basic 
assumption that at that early stage when the fate of Islam was still uncertain 
’Abu Bakr insisted on the acceptance of the Prophet's political leadership 
with the implication that he himself should be the second in command is 
totally unwarranted. There is no indication in the sources that he did so, nor 
that the Prophet so employed him in order to make his (the Prophet's) poli¬ 
tical leadership accepted by the converts. The base motive attributed directly 
to ’Abu Bakr, and indirectly to the Prophet, is utterly unjustified. Watt sim¬ 
ply projects the subsequent greatness of ’Abu Bakr and ‘Umar (r.a.) into the 
past. 

The theory as a whole is inconsistent also with another fact admitted by 
Watt himself, namely, that the migration to Abyssinia took place over a 
period of time extending over at least a couple of years during which a 
"stream" of "small groups" went there. Other objections to the theory have 
been pointed out by W. Arafat. 1 He very rightly mentions that Watt has 
unjustifiably inflated the personality of ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un. It is Ibn 
Hisham and not Ibn Ishaq who says that ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un was the leader 
of the emigrants to Abyssinia. "There is no hint of an instance where he tried 
to assert his leadership or opposition." The inference drawn by Watt that 
‘Umar's reported remark about ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un was a "relic of enmity 
between him and the faction led by ’Abu Bakr and ‘Umar" is totally ground¬ 
less. ‘Umar, by all accounts, embraced Islam after the migration of the first 
batch of Muslims, including ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un, to Abyssinia. Thus, what¬ 
ever might be the implications of ‘Umar's reported remark about the latter, it 
could not have been "a relic" of the enmity between ‘Uthman and "the fac¬ 
tion led by Abu Bakr and ‘Umar"; for the supposed "faction led by Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar" did not simply exist prior to ‘Umar's conversion to Islam. 
Moreover, the story of ‘Umar's remark about ‘Uthman as related by Ibn Sa‘d 
shows that ‘Umar was in fact "merely relating how when ‘Uthman died in 
his bed (A.H.2), he suffered 'a great downfall' in his (‘Umar's) estimation, 
but that when later on the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr died in the same way, 
‘Uthman was restored in his (‘Umar's) esteem. Thus the story implies the 
opposite view to that expressed by Watt." 2 

Similarly far-fetched is the argument based on the instance of Khalid ibn 

1. The Islamic Quarterly, (London), Vol. I, No.3, October 1954, pp. 182-184. 

2. Ibid., 183. 
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Sa‘id (of ‘Abd Shams) who did not return from Abyssinia till Khaybar 
(7 H.) and who is said to have shown "some hostility to Abu Bakr" after the 
Prophet's death. The fact that Khalid returned after Khaybar is no argument 
in support of his supposed hostility to ’Abu Bakr. The Prophet's own cousin 
Ja‘far ibn ’ Abi Talib, who was rather the leader and spokesman of the emi¬ 
grants to Abyssinia, was among the last to return. On the other hand 
‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un himself, whom Watt makes out the leader of the sup¬ 
posed anti-’Abu Bakr faction, returned shortly afterwards and was among 
those who migrated to Madina and faught at Badr along with the Prophet 
and ’Abu Bakr. Watt of course attempts to explain away this inconsistency 
by suggesting that "there never was a complete break between them and 
Muhammad" (0) and that there was a "comparatively speedy 
reconciliation" between them. 1 One can only point out that if there was no 
"complete break" and if the "incipient schism" was ended by a "compa¬ 
ratively speedy reconciliation", then why cite the instance of Khalid ibn 
Sa‘id's stay in Abyssinia till Khaybar as evidence of his and other's dis¬ 
agreement with the Prophet's policy? The fact is that the supposed incipient 
schism and the supposed speedy reconciliation are both Watt's own supposi¬ 
tion. Like Margoliouth who supposes that the Prophet planned to get Abyssi¬ 
nian military intervention and then realizing that the Abyssinians would con¬ 
quer only for themselves attributes that realization to the Prophet, Watt also 
makes an imagination and finding it contradicted by the facts throws out 
another supposition, attriluting both to the Prophet or his companions. 

As regards Watt's identifying Al-Hajjaj ibn al-Harith ibn Qays with Al- 
Harith ibn al-Harith ibn Qays, W. Arafat correctly points out that it is a 
"case of mixed identity". If the reports of various authorities are to be 
weighed, certainly Ibn Ishaq's evidence is the weightiest, and "he has no 
doubt that these are two distinct persons". 2 Similarly the instance of Nu‘aym 
ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nahham cited by Watt to illustrate the supposed opposi¬ 
tion to ’Abu Bakr's faction is irrelevant. For, as Watt himself recognizes, 
Nu‘aym did not migrate to Abyssinia at all. Nor is the fact of his having 
migrated to Madina in 6 H. any evidence of his dislike of ’Abu Bakr or of 
the existence of a faction as such. Moreover, Ibn Sa‘d states that Nu‘aym 
stayed at Makka at the insistence of his own needy clan, who allowed him 

1. Watt, M. at M., 117. 

2. W. Arafat, op.cit., 183. 
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freedom of his faith. "It is possible that he felt that by emigrating he would 
be betraying the poor of his clan." 1 

Thus, like the others of Watt’s numerous theories this one too is unte¬ 
nable and revolves round the old view of Muir, Margoliouth and others that 
the Prophet aimed at political leadership from the very beginning and the 
view that his rise and the other developments are related to the age-old 
rivalry between two groups of Quraysh clans, to substantiate which Watt 
only makes contradictory propositions and suppositions. 


1. Ibid. 



SECTION VII 

THE LATE MAKKAN PHASE AND 
MIGRATION TO MADINA 




CHAPTER XXXV 

LOOKING BEYOND MAKKA FOR SUPPORT 


I. THE VISIT TO TA’IF 

It has already been mentioned that shortly after ’Abu Talib's and 
Khadijah's (r.a.) death ’Abu Lahab emerged as the leader of Banu Hashim. 1 
As will be seen presently, 2 already before these developments, in fact during 
the continuance of the boycott, the Prophet had started looking beyond 
Makka and approaching the various tribes of Arabia for protection and sup¬ 
port. And now that ’Abu Lahab was the leader, the solidarity of Banu 
Hashim and Banu Al-Muttalib on the issue of the Prophet's protection broke 
down and the clan virtually abandoned him. This added an urgency to the 
need for seeking support from other quarters; for the Prophet's position was 
no longer tenable at Makka. In fact he appears to have been ousted from the 
town. Hence he turned his immediate attention to the sister town of Ta’if, 3 
situated some sixty miles to the east of Makka, on a comparatively fertile 
plateau on a cluster of mountains. He went there personally towards the 
end of Shawwal in the tenth year of the mission to seek the protection and 
support of its people. 

Accompanied only by his trusted friend and freed slave Zayd ibn 
Harithah 4 the Prophet proceeded to Ta’if. For about a month he stayed at 
that place approaching its people for support and calling them towards Allah 
and Islam. Banu al-Tahqtf were the main inhabitants of the town and their 
leaders were three brothers, ‘Abd Yalil, Mas‘ud and Habib, sons of ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Umayr ibn ‘Awf. One of these brothers had married a Qurayshite lady 
of Makka, Safiyyah bint Ma‘mar of Banu Zuhrah. The Prophet specially 
approached these three brothers and sought their support and help as against 
the opposition and enmity of the Makkan unbelievers. They not only turned 
a deaf ear to his request but even abused him and ridiculed him. It is said 
that in the course of his talk with them one of the brothers sarcastically 

1. Supra, p. 713. 

2. See below, seetion II of this chapter. 

3. IbnSa‘d, I., 210-211. 

4. Ibn Ishaq states that the Prophet went there all alone (Ibn Hisham, I, 419); but this 
seems to be incorrect. 
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remarked that he would tear off the covering of the Ka‘ba if the Prophet was 
indeed Allah's Messenger! Another brother remarked whether Allah did not 
find any other person to appoint as His Messenger; while the third brother 
remarked that if he (the Prophet) was really Allah's Messenger he was too 
high to dispute with; but if he was lying against Allah he was not worthy to 
talk to. 1 

Being sadly disappointed about them he requested them to at least keep 
the matter of his talk with them confidential. But they did not concede to 
him even that little of courtesy. Instead, they created a row over it and insti¬ 
gated their servants, followers and fellow inhabitants of the town to abuse 
and assault the Prophet and to drive him out of the place. As he at last star¬ 
ted leaving the town the inhabitants and street urchins, being instigated by 
the leaders, lined up along the road, shouting abuses to him and stoning him 
ruthlessly, aiming particularly at his legs. Zayd ibn Harithah attempted to 
protect him and shield him against the incessant showers of stones and was 
in the process himself badly wounded in the head. The Prophet's both legs 
were similarly wounded and bled heavily. But whenever he sat down being 
unable to walk, the urchins forced him to stand up and to continue walking. 
Being thus hooted and pursued for about three miles in the outskirts of the 
town the Prophet was at last unable to walk. Zayd managed to carry the 
Prophet on his shoulder and to hurry to a comparatively safer place by the 
side of a grape orchard and made him recline against its wall. The orchard 
belonged to ‘Utbah and Shaybah, sons of RabT‘ah of Makka. These two per¬ 
sons happened to be present in their orchard. Most probably they had gone 
to Ta’if to instigate its leaders against the Prophet. 2 Seeing the condition of 
the Prophet, however, they took pity on him and sent one of their servants, 
‘Addas, with a plate of grapes and instructed him to ask the Prophet to eat 
them. ‘Addas was originally from Ninevah and a Christian. He came to the 
Prophet and offered him the grapes and requested him to eat them. As the 
Prophet started eating them in the name of Allah (saying Bismillah ) ‘Addas 
was surprised and started talking to him. The Prophet's conversation, spe¬ 
cially his reference to Prophet Yunus (p.b.h.) impressed ‘Addas who, out of 

L Ibn Hisham, 1,419; Al-Bayhaqi, Dalail, II, 415. 

2. Most probably it is to this incident of ‘Utbah's and Shaybah's presence at Ta’if that 
‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr refers when he says: "there came from al-Ta’if some Quraysh people, 
men of property, and instigated their followers against the Prophet", etc. See supra , p.717 ff. 
‘Urwah obviously mixes up the incident a little. 
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intense respect, kissed the Prophet's hand and feet. ‘Utbah and Shaybah 
noticed their servant's behaviour from a distance. When therefore he 
returned to them they asked him earnestly not to forsake his ancestral reli¬ 
gion which, they added, was better than the Prophe’s religion. 1 

When the Prophet recouped his energy a little he made a fervent prayer to 
Allah appealing to Him against his own inability and insufficiency and seek¬ 
ing His pleasure in lieu of all the hardships and difficulties that beset him. 
This prayer sheds a brilliant light on his depth of feeling and love for his 
people, his faith and sincerity of purpose and his complete reliance on Allah. 
The prayer runs to the following effect: 2 

M 0 my Lord! I complain to Thee against the insufficiency of my own power, the 
meagreness of my own capacity and my inability against my people. O The Most 
Merciful of the Merciful, You are the Lord of the weak; and you are my Lord. To 
whom are you consigning me? To a distant one who treats me with harshness, or to 
an enemy whom you have enabled to domineer over my affairs. If You are not dis¬ 
pleased with me, I do not care; but if I receive Your satisfaction, that is of more 
value to me. I seek protection with the Light of Your Countenance, which enlightens 
all darknesses and on account of which the affairs of this world and of the hereafter 
are in order, against Your wrath befalling me, or Your displeasure descending on 
me. I submit to Your will till You are pleased with me. There is no power and no 
strength except through You”. 

The prayer is remarkable in being free from any complaint or anger 
against those people who had so badly treated the Prophet. It is indicative of 
the broadness of his mind and the sublimity of his character and mission. 
The treatment he had received at Ta’if was the worst he had received so far 

A 

from the unbelievers. At a later date when ‘A’ishah (r.a.) enquired of him 
whether he had encountered any other difficult situation comparable to the- 
battle of ’Uhud, he told her that the treatment he had received at Ta’if was 
the worst situation he had faced in his life. 3 


1. Ibn Hisham, 1,420,421.; Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidayah wa al-Nihayah, III, 135-136. Al- 
Bayhaqi, Dalail, II, 415-416. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 420; Al-Tabari, Tarikh, II, 346 (1/1201); Al-Haythami, Majma ‘ al- 
Zawaid, VI, 38,39; Al-Quitubi, Tafsir, XVI, 211. The text of the prayer runs as follows: 
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3. Bukhari, nos, 3231, 7389; Muslim, no. 1795; Al-Bayhaqi, Dalail, II, 417; ’Abu 
Nu‘aym, Dalail, 281-282. 
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After taking a little rest the Prophet retraced his steps towards Makka. As 
he reached Qam al-Tha‘alib (or Qam al-Manazil) 1 his attention was drawn 
towards the sky by a piece of cloud shading him. As he looked up he saw the 
angel Jibril there. The latter addressed him saying that Allah had observed 
all that the people had done to him and that therefore He had deputed the 
angel in charge of mountains to carry out his wish in repect of his unbe¬ 
lieving people. The other angel then tendered his salams to the Prophet and 
told him that Allah had commissioned him to carry out his (the Prophet's) 
wish. If he so desired, the two mountains of Makka (’Abu Qubays and 
Quwayqu‘an) would be uprooted and thrown on those unbelieving people. 
The Prophet declined the suggestion and said instead that he hoped that 
Allah would raise from among their descendants those who would worship 
Him Alone and would not set any partner with Him. 2 

The reply thus given by the Prophet to the angel's suggestion is an indi¬ 
rect corroboration of the report of his prayer given above and shows that 
even at the height of their opposition and ill treatment towards him the 
Prophet did not want any revenge on his unbelieving people nor any 
punishment falling on them. It also shows that even at the darkest hour he 
did not lose heart and was optimistic about the ultimate acceptance of the 
truth by his people. And history proves how right he was in his expectation 
and confidence. The incident was also in the nature of a consolation and 
reassurance by Allah to His Messenger that his activities and steps were 
being overseen and that His help would be forthcoming whenever necessary. 

The Prophet next stopped at the valley of Nakhlah. Here at night when he 
was praying a party of jinn passed by him and heard his recitation of the 
Qur’an. They were so impressed by it that they believed in it and in his mis¬ 
sion; and on their return to their compatriots disseminated the message of 
Islam among them. 3 This incident is clearly referred to in Q. 46:29-32 (surat 
al-Ahqaj) and 72:1-2 {surat al-Jinn). The initial ’ayahs of the two pasasges 
run respectively as follows: 








1. It is now a miqat for the pilgrims coming from the side of Najd. 

2. Bukhari, nos. 3231, 7389; Muslim, no. 1795; Al-Bayhaqi, Dalail, II, 417; Abu 
Nu‘aym, Dald’il, 281-282. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 422; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 211-212. 
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(ft-T ja j*uj p&y* j* jA*i ^ 


"Behold, We turned towards you a company of jinn listening to the Qur’an. When 
they attended it they said: Listen in silence. When it was finished they returned to 
their folk, warning them (of their sins). They said (to them): O our people, we have 
indeed listened to a Book sent down after Musa, confirming what came before it. It 
guides to the truth and to a straight path. O our people, respond to the one who calls 
to Allah and believe in Him. He will forgive your sins and save you from a painful 
punishment". (46:29-32). 


j-i j j JJa UW J U! 1jJU3 M [j\ 

(Y-LVY)4U*4 


"Say: It has been revealed to me that a company of jinn listened to the Qur’an and 
they said: We have indeed heard a wonderful Qur’an. It guides to the right course. 
So we have believed in it; and we shall never set anyone as partner with our Lord". 
(72:1-2). 


The fact of jinn’s acceptance of Islam and coming to the Prophet is 
attested to by authentic traditions also. 1 

The Prophet then arrived at Hira’ where the question of how to enter 
Makka came up for consideration. The question was in fact raised by Zayd 
ibn Harithah in view of the Prophet's having been previously ousted from that 
town. The Prophet calmly replied that Allah, as Protector of His religion, 
would surely provide a way out. He then sent a messenger (‘Abd Allah ibn 
’Urayqit) to the Quraysh leader Al-’Akhnas ibn Shariq to ask him if he 
would take the Prophet under his protection. Al-’Akhnas was originally a 
man of Banu Thaqif; but he had settled at Makka as a confederate of Banu 
Zuhrah and had in the course of time become its most distinguished leader. 
He sent his reply saying that since he was only a confederate ( haltf ), his pro¬ 
tection would not be of any avail against any original Quraysh clan. Next the 
Prophet sent his messenger to Suhayl ibn ‘Amr of Banu ‘Amir asking for his 

A 

protection. The latter similarly pointed out that Banu ‘Amir clan was not 
entitled to offer protection against such clans as Banu Ka‘b. Then the 
Prophet sent his emissary to Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy of Banu Nawfal. He agreed 
to offer protection to the Prophet. Accordingly Mut‘im, accompanied by his 
sons with arms, went to the Ka‘ba compound and asked the Prophet to enter 


1. Bukhari, No. 4921; Muslim, nos. 449,450; Musnad, I, 436; AJ-Bayhaqi, Dalail, 225- 
233; Abu Nu‘ajm, Dala'il, 363-366; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 272-287. 
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the town. He went to the Ka‘ba and circumambulated it as Mut‘im and his 
sons stood by. 1 One of the Quraysh leaders (either ’Abu Sufyan or ’Abu 
Jahl) asked Mut‘im whether he was there to offer protection or had become 
a follower of the Prophet. Mut‘im replied that he was there as protector. The 
Qurayshite leader remarked that Mut‘im's protection could not be dis¬ 
honoured. The Prophet did not forget this help of MuTim's and also his role 
in ending the boycott against Banu Hashim. Mut‘im died shortly afterwards. 
After the victory at Badr the Prophet remarked with reference to the Quraysh 
prisoners of war that were Mut‘im alive and asked for the release of those 
men, he would have gladly done so. 2 

II. THE APPROACH TO THE TRIBES 

Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy’s standing surety for the Prophet afforded him a res¬ 
pite for resuming the work of seeking support from elsewhere. As already 
indicated, the process had started even before the end of the boycott. This 
was only natural; for, in view of the very advanced age of ’Abu Talib and 
the state of his health everyone could realize that he would not live much 
longer and, of all persons, the Prophet could visualize that the situation 
would be far worse for him and his cause at Makka after ’Abu Talib’s death. 
Hence he started approaching the tribes and their leaders as they came to 
Makka on pilgrimage and other occasions seeking their support. Historians 
like Ibn Ishaq, Al-Tabari, Ibn Sa‘d and others of course speak of the 
approach to the tribes after having narrated the death of ’Abu Talib and the 
visit to Ta’if; but they do not really say that such approaches were made 
after those events. Indeed their description and the known chronology of the 
main events in the last three years of the Makkan period make it quite clear 
that the process of approaching the tribes had started almost simultaneously 
with the beginning of the boycott. The migration to Madina, as is well 
known, took place at the beginning of the 14th year of the mission; the 
Second ‘Aqabah pledge took place at the end of the 13th year; the First Aqa- 
bah pledge at the end of the 12th year and the first batch of six Madinans 
embraced Islam at Aqabah at the end of the 11th year of the mission. Now, 
Ibn Ishaq very distinctly states that the Prophet came upon the Madinans on 
the last mentioned occasion in the course of his presenting himself to the 
tribes which he used to do "every year" at the hajj season. 3 This means that 


1. Ibn Hisham, I, 381; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 212. 

2. Bukhari, nos. 3139,4020. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 428; Al-Taban, Tarikh. II, 353 (1/1209) 
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he had already started approaching the tribes for support and protection at 
least a couple of years earlier, i.e., when the boycott and blockade of Banu 
Hashim were still in force. It should be recalled that during the hajj season 
the boycott and blockade in effect ceased to exist and the Prophet, like eve¬ 
ryone else, could freely move about in Makka, Mina and other places, 
preaching to the people and approaching the tribes. In a way the boycott 
itself gave an impetus to approaching the outside tribes. For, as the Quraysh 
coalition attempted to draw the outside tribes like Kinanah to their side, it 
was only natural that Banu Hashim and the Prophet would, on their part, do 
all that was possible to counteract that. In fact, as mentioned earlier, during 
one hajj season when the boycott was theoretically in force the Prophet pro¬ 
posed even to visit the tent of Banu Kinanah with whom the Quraysh had 
entered into a pact for enforcing the boycott against Banu Hashim. 1 
Similarly a report by ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr also mentions that the Prophet 
had already started approaching the tribes seeking their support and pro¬ 
tection when the charter of boycott was set aside. 2 And both Al-BayhaqT and 
’Abu Nu‘aym very appropriately place the visit to Ta’if within their sections 
on "Approach to the tribes". 3 

It should of course be remembered that since the beginning of "public 
preaching" the Prophet used to visit the pilgrims of different places and 
tribes coming to Makka and Mina during the hajj seasons and to invite them 
towards Islam. This new phase of his approach to them was, however, diffe¬ 
rent. This time, in addition to his calling them to Islam and towards Allah, 
he frankly and literally "offered himself' to them seeking their protection 
and help and asking them to take him to their territory. 4 For that purpose he 
used to meet specially the leaders of important and powerful tribes not only 
during the hajj seasons but also when they visited Makka and the fairs of 
‘Ukaz, Dhu al-Mijaz and Majanna. In thus approaching them he invariably 
called them towards Allah and asked them to embrace Islam; but he made it 
clear that he had no intention to impose Islam on anyone. He told them that 
if they helped him and gave him protection to enable him to propagate the 

1. Bukhari, no. 1590; Musnad, II, 237. 

2. Abu Nu‘aym, Dalail, 295 (no. 221). 

3. Ibid., 281-300; Al-Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 11,413-415. 

4. Musnad, III, 322; Tirmidhi, K. Fada’il al-Qur’an, b. 23 {Tuhfatal-’Ahwadhi, no. 
3093); Abu Da’ud, Sunan, K. al-Sunnah, b. 21, h. 1; Ibn Majah, Sunan, no. 201 (Vol. I, p. 73). 
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truth with which he had been commissioned by Allah, they would get the 
reward of paradise from Him. 1 Sometimes he is reported to have indicated 
that if they hepled him establish the truth they would become the masters of 
all Arabia and the neighbouring lands would be submissive to them. 2 

It appears that the Prophet, in seeking help from the tribes, did not limit 
his choice to any particular region or area of the peninsula. Rather he sought 
support from any of the influential tribes in the north, south, east or west of 
Arabia. The most important of the tribes whom he approached at different 
times were: (1) Banu ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah, (2) Banu Maharib ibn Khasafah, 
(3) Banu Fizarah, (4) Banu Ghassan, (5) Banu Murrah, (6) Banu Hanifah, 
(7) Banu Sulaym, (8) Banu ‘Abs, (9) Banu Nadr, (10) Banu al-Bakka’, (11) 
Banu Kindah, (12) Banu Kalb, (13) Banu al-Harith ibn Ka‘b, (14) Banu 
‘Udhrah, (15) Banu al-Hadarima, (16) Banu Bakr ibn Wa’il, (17) Banu 
Shayban ibn Thaiabah and (18) Banu Hamdan. 3 These tribes were scattered 

A 

all over Arabia. For instance no.l, Banu ‘Amir, was settled in Najd but its 

influence extended up to Ta’if; no.4 (Ghassan) lived in the north-west of 

Arabia where one of their princes was a vassal of the Byzantine empire. 

No.6 (Banu Hanifah) lived in Al-Yamamah in east Arabia and was militarily 

very strong. No.7 (Banu Sulaym) lived near Khaybar. No. 11 (Banu Kindah) 

lived in south Arabia. Its influence extended from Hadramaut to Yaman. 

• « 

No. 12 (Banu Kalb) lived in north Arabia and its sphere of influence 
extended from Dumat al-Jandal to Tabuk. No. 16 (Banu Bakr ibn Wa’il) was 
a very powerful tribe whose jurisdiction extended from mid-Arabia to the 
eastren coastal region up to the confines of the Persian empire. Sometimes it 
came into armed conflicts with the latter. The other tribes also were scat¬ 
tered in the north, south, east and west of Arabia. 

The tribes thus approached could realize the implications of the Prophet's 
proposals; for the fact of his conflict with his own people at Makka and the 
main aspects of his teachings were by then fairly known to them. Most of 
the tribes could visualize that to take the Prophet under their care and pro¬ 
tection would involve them in hostility not only with the Makkans, but with 
the other Arabian tribes and, probably, also with some of the neighbouring 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 422; Al-Taban, Tarikh, II, 348 (1/1204). 

2. IbnSa‘d, I, 216. 

3. Ibid., 216-217; ’Abu Nu 4 aym, Dala’il , 293; Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidayah wa al-Nihayah, III, 
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powers. It is also related that sometimes when the Prophet went round the 
camps of the principal tribes at Mina, ’Abu Lahab followed him from one 
camp to another, speaking against him and telling them not to pay any heed 
to his words. 1 Under the circumstances the attitude of the tribes was either 
one of outright rejection, or of hostile argumentation, or of hesitation and 
wavering, or of bargaining about the material benefits that would accrue to 
them if with their help the Prophet became successful in his mission. Often a 
tribe would dismiss him by remarking that a man's own people knew him 
best and that when he had caused trouble among them he was not likely to 
do any good to the others. Such attitudes are illustrated by the glimses we 
get of the details of some of his negotiations with the different tribes. 

Thus the Prophet approached Banu Kalb, specially their leading branch, 
Banu ‘Abd Allah. He invited them towards Allah, asked them to embrace 
Islam and offered himself to them seeking their support and protection. They 
did not accept him. 2 Similarly he once came upon Banu Hanifah in their 
camp at Mina, urged Islam on them and sought their help and protection. 
They most rudely rejected him and abused him. 3 It was from that tribe that 
subsequently Musaylamah al-Kadhdhab rose and opposed Islam most vehe¬ 
mently during the khilafah of ’Abu Bakr (r.a.). Again, the Prophet came 
upon Banu ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah in their camp, urged Islam on them and 
offered himself to them for their support and protection. One leading mem¬ 
ber of the tribe, Bayhara, said to himself that if he took the Quraysh youth 
(the Prophet) with him and espoused his cause, he (Bayharah) would be able 
to bring all Arabia under his control. So saying to himself he asked the 

a 

Prophet whether, if with their help he succeeded in his mission, Banu ‘Amir 
would be the ones to succeed him in the ruling power. The Prophet replied 
that the matter of bestowing ruling power on anyone rested entirely with 
Allah. He bestows it on whomsoever He likes. Naturally this reply did not 
please Bayharah who said that it was simply unacceptable that the people of 
Banu ‘Amir would render themselves a target of enmity of all the other Arab 
tribes for the Prophet's sake and that when he succeeded the ruling power 

A 

would be for others than Banu ‘Amir. Hence, he added, he had no need for 

1. Ibn Hisham, 1,423. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 424-425. A slightly different version of the report is given in Abu 
Nu 4 aym, Dalci'il, 288-290. 

3. Ibn Hisham I, 925. 
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the Prophet. 1 The sequel to the story is no less interesting. It is said that 

A 

when those people of Banu ‘Amir returned home one of their elders who 
could not come to hajj due to old age and debility, was very sad when he 
heard of the incident, rebuking his people for their folly and remarking that 
they had missed an unprecedented opportunity the like of which would 
never again come their way and that no descendant of Isma‘il (p.b.h.) would 
ever make a false claim to Prophethood. 2 

Almost similar in purport was the reply of Banu Kindah whom the 
Prophet approached. They said that they would help and protect him if he 
agreed that after him they would succeed as the rulers of the land. The 
Prophet declined to make such a commitment. 3 It may be emphasized here 

A 

that in both the instances of his negotiations with Banu ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah 
and Banu Kindah the Prophet's reply was very correct and appropriate. He 
was seeking support for a cause and not for capturing the political power of 
the land. He could not therefore agree to a condition which was neither his 
aim nor in his power to fulfil. Such a prior agreement would have given a 
political colour to his mission and would have thus defeated its purpose. 

Similarly the Prophet approached Banu Hamdan. It is reported that on 
one ocacsion he was going round the tents of the various tribes saying: "Are 
there any people who would take me along with them to their territory?" At 
this a man of Banu Hamdan came forward and agreed to take the Prophet 
with him. But soon afterwards the man thought that his tribe would not 
probably approve of his act. Hence he quickly came back to the Prophet and 
said that he would rather consult his tribe first about the matter and would 
come back in the following year. 4 

Another report gives some details of the Prophet's approach to Banu 
‘Abs. He, accompanied by Zayd ibn Harithah, came upon the tent of the 
tribe at Jamrat al-'(jla and invited them to accept Islam and to help him and 
take him with them. The report adds that in the previous years too the 
Prophet had similarly approached the tribe but none did respond to his 
requests. This time there was Maysarah ibn Masruq al-‘Absi with the group. 
He said to his people: "By Allah, it will be wise to accept his message and to 


1. Ibid., 424-425. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Abu Nu‘aym, Dala'il, 291. 

4. Ibid, 291-292; Musnad, III, 390; Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidayah wa al-Nihayah, III, 146. 
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take him in our midst; for, by Allah, his affair shall prevail and it shall reach 
every quarter”. But Maysarah's people disagreed with him saying that they 
had not the capacity to bear the burden which that action involved. The 
Prophet, however, became somewhat hopeful about Maysarah and talked to 
him. After listening to the Prophet Maysarah remarked: "How good and 
enlightening are your words! But my people are against me; and when they 
are opposing it, the others (of the tribe) will be still more against it". The 
Prophet then left the place. Years later when the Prophet performed the Fare¬ 
well pilgrimage Maysarah presented himself to him and embraced Islam say¬ 
ing that he had been inclined towards Islam since he had met him (the 
Prophet) for the first time at Mina. 1 

More graphic is the account given in a report by ‘All ibn ’AM Talib (r.a.) 
of another occasion. He says that the Prophet, accompanied by him and 
’Abu Bakr (r.a.) once came upon a group of Arabs of Banu Rabi‘ah at Mina. 
’Abu Bakr talked to them for sometime with not much success. Then the 
Prophet proceeded to another group of people of Banu Shayban ibn 
Tha‘labah. Among them were Mafruq ibn ‘Amr, Ham ibn Qubaysah, Al- 
Muthanna ibn al-Harithah and Nu‘man ibn Sharik. Mafruq was the closest to 
’Abu Bakr; so he started talking to him (Mafruq), enquiring about their 
military strength and defence capabilities. Mafruq's reply indicated that they 
were quite strong in both respects. Then ’Abu Bakr introduced the Prophet 
to him. The Prophet then talked to him. Mafruq asked the Prophet about his 
mission and teachings. He explained Islam to him and called on him to tes¬ 
tify that there is none worthy of worship Cilah) except Allah and that he (the 
Prophet) was His Messenger. He also told them that he was seeking their 
protection and support so that he could carry out what Allah had com¬ 
manded him to do; for the Quraysh had rejected him, defied Allah’s words 
and had been content with falsehood instead of the truth. Mafruq sought fur¬ 
ther information. Thereupon the Prophet recited unto him ’ayahs 151-153 of 
surat al-’An‘am {surah 6). Mafruq desired to listen to more of the Qur’an 
adding that this could not have been man’s words or else they would have 
recognized it. So the Prophet recited unto him 'ayah 90 of surat al-Nahl 
(16). Mafruq was impressed and he introduced the Prophet to their chief and 
religious leader, Ham’ ibn Qubaysah. The latter said that he had already 

1. Abu Nu‘aym, Dala’il, 293-294 (no. 220). See also Al-’Isabah, no. 8381 (Vol.III, 469- 
470) and Ibn KathTr, Al-Bidayah wa al-Nihayah, III, 145-146. 
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heard what the Prophet had uttered and believed it to be true; but that he had 
not yet thought over the consequences of what was being presented to them 
and it would not be wise to abandon their ancestral religion just on one sit¬ 
ting with the Prophet. Moreover, the rest of his people were not there and it 
would not be proper to impose some decision on them before consulting 
them. And as if to get support for what he had said Ham introduced Al- 
Muthanna ibn al-Harithah, the leader of their military affairs, to the Prophet. 
Al-Muthanna said that he also had heard the Prophet's conversation and that 
his reply was the same as that of Ham. Al-Muthanna further said that their 
influence extended over the north-eastern coastal region up to the borders of 
the Persian empire and that they had lately entered into a treaty with Persia 
undertaking not to introduce any changes in the existing state of affairs nor 
to give quarters to anyone who advocated such changes, adding that as for 
the Arabs they could well help and defend the Prophet against them, but as 
against Persia it was not within their power to do so. The Prophet thanked 
Al-Muthanna for his frank reply but said that when one takes up the cause of 
Allah one does not make any exception. Then he left them. 1 

The report is significant in a number of ways. It very clearly shows that 
Banu Shayban ibn Tha‘labah, like many others of the tribes thus approached 
by the Prophet, were aware of the full implications of their taking the 
Prophet under their care and protection. Secondly, the disclosure by Al- 
Muthanna that they had lately concluded a pact with Persia undertaking not 
to do anything which would tend to change the staus quo , particularly not to 
give quarters to anyone who advocated any change in the situation, shows 
that the neighbouring powers like Persia were very closely following the 
developments in Arabia following the Prophet's propagation of the truth. 
Indeed the last mentioned provision of the treaty between Banu Shayban and 
Persia seems particularly aimed at him. And precisely for that reason the 
Prophet's insistence on unconditional support for the cause was very 
appropriate. 

The report ends with the statement that after having left the camp of 
Banu Shayban the Prophet came upon the people of ’Aws and Khazraj who 
made the oath of allegiance to him. 2 This means that the meeting with Banu 
Shayban took place either in the 11th or the 12th year of the mission and that 


1. Abu Nu‘aym, Dalail, 282-288. 

2. Ibid, 288. 
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they were one of the last tribes to be thus approached by the Prophet. In any 
case, it was destined for the people of Madina to have the fortune and privi¬ 
lege of becoming the Helpers ( ansar ) of the Prophet. 

II. THE SITUATION AT MADINA 

The town of Madina, formerly called Yathrib, is situated some three hun¬ 
dred miles north of Makka. At the time it was inhabited by three main Jew¬ 
ish tribes, Banu al-Nadir, Banu Qainuqa 4 and Banu Qurayzah, and two Arab 
tribes, ’ Aws and Khazraj. The Jews had left their own land as a result of suc¬ 
cessive foreign invasions and had settled in Madina a few centuries before 
the advent of Islam. Similarly the tribes of ’Aws and Khazraj are said to 
have originally come from Yaman and settled at Madina. The Jews were 
educationally more advanced and became in the course of time financially 
better off. As such they came to exercise considerable influence over the two 
Arab tribes, most of whom were pagans worshipping a number of idols. The 
Jews' influence over them was facilitated by the perennial rivalry and jeal¬ 
ousy between the two Arab tribes themselves. Despite their common ances¬ 
try and the existence of close blood and marital relationships between them, 
and despite also the fact that the Jews were their common enemy, the two 
Arab tribes were engaged in constant hostilities and conflicts with each 
other. Within the span of one and a half century berfore the rise of Islam 
there were at least ten devastating wars between them, besides minor armed 
clashes. The Jews naturally took advantage of the situation and often played 
the one tribe against the other; for in the division and weakness of the two 
Arab tribes the Jews saw their own security and the continuance of their 
influence. At times they used even to threaten the two tribes by saying that 
the time for the advent of a Prophet had drawn near and when he appeared 
they, with his help, would inflict such a devastation upon ’Aws and Khazraj 
as had befallen the ‘Ad and Thamud of old. In spite of this situation the two 
tribes could not make up their mutual jealousies and hostilities. Indeed, 
when the Prophet and the Muslims were facing the boycott and blockade of 
the Makkan unbelievers, the two tribes were preparing themselves for 
another suicidal conflict, namely the battle of Bu‘ath, which took place some 
five years before the Prophet's migration to Madina. It was against the back¬ 
ground of this impending conflict that the earliest contact with some of the 
leaders of that place seems to have taken place. 
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IV. THE EARLIEST CONTACTS WITH MADINA 

According to Ibn Ishaq, 1 Swayd ibn Samit of Banu ‘Amir ibn ‘ Awf of the 
’ Aws tribe came to Makka on ‘umrah or hajj. He was known among his peo¬ 
ple as Kamil (Perfect) on account of his noble pedigree and all-round per¬ 
sonal accomplishments. He was also distantly related to the Prophet in that 
Swayd's mother Layla bint ‘Amr was a sister of Salmah bint ‘Amr, mother 
of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the Prophet's grandfather. On coming to know of 
Swayd's arrival at Makka the Prophet met him and invited him to accept 
Islam. He said to the Prophet: "Perhaps you have something like what I 
have". The Prophet demanded to know what he had. He said that he had the 
wisdom (or journal) of Luqman with him. The Prophet asked him to recite it. 
He did so. Thereupon the Prophet said: "What you have related is all good; 
but what I have with me is far better. It is the Qur’an. It has been sent down 
on me by Allah. It is guidance and enlightenment". Having said so he recited 
some part of the Qur’an unto Swayd and once again asked him to embrace 
Islam. He did not decline and was apparently impressed, saying that what he 
had heard was indeed good. He then returned to Madina and was shortly 
afterwards killed by a Khazrajite before the battle of Bu‘ath. 2 

The next instance of the Prophet's contact with a Madinan leader was 
clearly related to the background of the battle of Bu‘ath. It is related that 
’Abu al-Hythar ’Anas ibn Rafi‘ of Banu ‘Abd al-Ashhal of the ’Aws tribe, 
accompanied by a few men of his clan including ’Iyas ibn Mu‘adh came to 
Makka for the purpose of making a military alliance with the Quraysh 
against the tribe of Khazraj. On coming to know of their arrival the Prophet 
met them, talked to them and asked them whether they would like to have 
something better than what they had come for. They grew inquisitive and 
asked what it was. The Prophet then told them that he had been sent by 
Allah as His Messenger. Therefore he invited them to worship Allah Alone 
and not to set any partner with Him. He further told them that Allah had sent 
down a book to him, the Qur’an, and then recited unto them some parts of it. 
He also explained Islam to them. On listening to him ’Iyas ibn Mu‘adh, who 
was a young man, was so impressed that he addressed his companions say¬ 
ing: O my people, by Allah, this is better than what we have come for. But 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 425-427. 

2. Ibid, All . Supporting Ibn Ishaq Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr also says that Swayd was killed 
before the battle of Bu‘ath {Al-IstVab, II, 677). Ibn al-Athir, however, states that Swayd was 
killed in the battle of Bu‘ath ('Usdal-Ghabah, II, 337, No. 2347). 
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the group-leader ’Abu al-Hythar's enmity and jealousy against the Khazraj 
had so blinded him that he grasped a handful of dust in an extreme mood of 
irritation, threw it at ’Iyas's face and remarked that that was not for what 
they had taken the trouble to come to Makka. ’Iyas was silenced at this and 
the Prophet left them. 1 Abu al-Hythar's mission to the Quraysh was not, 
however, successful. Shortly after this the battle of Bu’ath took place. 
According to most of the sources this had happened four or five years before 
the Prophet's migration to Madina. This means that the instances of contact 
with the people of Madina noted above all took place before the end of the 
boycott and blockade in the early part of the 10th year of the mission. ’Iyas 
ibn Mu’adh did not however live long and died shortly after the battle of 
Bu’ath and before the Prophet's migration to Madina. It is reported that those 
who were present at the time of ’Iyas's death found him praising Allah and 
declaring His Oneness ( tawhid) on his death-bed. They had no doubt that he 
died a Muslim and had contacted Islam at the meeting with the Prophet at 
Makka. 2 

According to another report the first to embrace Islam from among the 
people of Madina were As‘ad ibn Zurarah and Dhakwan ibn ‘Abd Qays. 
They are reported to have come to Makka to settle some matter with ‘Utbah 
ibn RabT’ah. When they met him he told them, pointing to the Prophet: "This 
performer of prayer has engrossed our attention from everything. He pre¬ 
sumes he is Allah's Messenger". On hearing this remark Dhakwan whispered 
to his companion, As’ad: "Look, this is your religion". For As’ad ibn 
Zurarah and another person of Madina, ’Abu al-Haytham ibn al-Tayyahan, 
used to talk about monotheism. Dhakwan and As’ad then met the Prophet 
who explained Islam to them. They embraced it and returned to Madina. 
As’ad subsequently met ’Abu al-Haytham ibn al-Tayyahan and informed 
him all about the Prophet and Islam. So he also embraced Islam. 3 Yet 
another report says that Rafi’ ibn Malik al-Zuraqi and Mu’adh ibn ‘Afra’ 
came to Makka to perform ‘umrah when they heard about the Prophet and 
his affairs. So they went to him, heard an exposition of Islam and embraced 
it. 4 


1. Ibn Hisham, 1,427-428. 

2. Ibn Hisham, 428. 

3. Ibn Sa k d, I, 218. 

4. Ibid. 
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Whatever the truth about the two last mentioned reports regarding the 
early conversion to Islam of Dhakwan and As‘ad ibn Zurarah on the one 
hand, and of Rafi‘ ibn Malik and Mu‘adh ibn ‘Afra’ on the other, they are 
indicative of the fact that news about the Prophet and Islam was penetrating 
into Madina, as it indeed was doing into the other parts of Arabia. There is 
no doubt, however, that As‘ad ibn Zurarah was one of the six persons whom 
the Prophet met at ‘Aqabah at the end of the 11th year of his mission and 
who embraced Islam on that occasion. Similarly As‘ad and Dhakwan were 
among the 12 persons who made the First Pledge at ‘Aqabah at the end of 
the 12th year. Also there is no doubt that the Prophet's meeting with Swayd 
ibn Samit and Tyas ibn Mu‘adh had taken place before the battle of Bu‘ath. 
These early contacts, indeed Tyas's desire for the "better" thing for his peo¬ 
ple ultimately bore fruit; for, by the time he died, or very shortly after it, the 
first batch of six of his fellow citizens of Madina committed themselves to 
the cause of Islam at ‘Aqabah at the end of the 11th year of the mission. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

A/- ’ISRA 9 AND AL-MVRAJ 

Before proceeding further with the narrative of the Prophet's efforts to 
obtain support and help from beyond Makka it would be worthwhile to refer 
to the greatest of all miracles that occurred to any of the Prophets and Mes¬ 
sengers of Allah, namely, al-’Isra’ and al-MVraj. The following is only a 
brief account of this memorable event as gleaned from the Qur’an and the 
authentic traditions. 

I. * AL-ISRA ’ AND AL-MVRAJ 

The literal meanings of al-Isra’ and al-Mi'raj are, respectively, the "Noc¬ 
turnal Journey" and "The Ascension". They refer to the most miraculous 
events in the Prophet's life, that of Allah's making him on one night travel 
along with the angel Jibrfl at a lightning speed from the Ka‘ba to Bayt al- 
Maqdis (Jerusalem) and thence to ascend to the higest limit of the seven 
skies and there to see a number of Allah's signs and to receive some very 
important instructions and revelations, and then to return to Makka during 
the same night. In the religious parlance of Islam the two terms al-’Isra and 
al-MVraj are used interchangeably. Indeed as the entire journey happened 
within a night both the phases may be included in the first term, al-’Isra ; 
and Imam Muslim very appropriately calls his section on the reports con¬ 
cerning these events Bab al-’Isra’. In popular use, however, the term al- 
MVraj is used more commonly to refer to both. 

These momentous events are very distinctly mentioned in the Qur’an. 
Thus the very first 'ayah of surah 17, which is also named Surat al-’Isra' (or 
Banu Isra ’ll) states: 

jA } *j\ \:~ '4J US’ jIj jjl LoflSn j^-\ ^ dJUy jJ\ (j JJl j ' 

"Glory to Him Who made His servant travel one night from the Sacred Mosque 
(Ka‘ba) to the Farthest Mosque {Bayt al-Maqdis), whose environs We have blessed, 
in order that We might show him of Our Signs. Verily He is the All-Hearing, All- 
Seeing". (17:1) 

While this ’ayah refers specifically to the ’isra’ from the Ka‘ba to Bayt 
al-Maqdis (Jerusalem), ’ayahs 13-18 of surat al-Najm (53) refer to the ascen¬ 
sion thus: 

Uj j-A-Jl jdj U * * if jlU ibr Iajl© * OjXrf Xf- * i£Siji JiJj ^ 

jSi\ 4jj c_jI» JjJ # 
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"And indeed he (the Prophet) saw him (Jibril in his real form) at a second descent, 
near Sidrah (Lote Tree) the terminus. By it is Jannat al-Ma’wa (Garden of Abode), 
when the Sidrah was covered by what covered it. The eye did not deviate, nor did it 
transgress. He indeed saw (some) of the greatest signs of his Lord (53:13-18) 

This passage speaks clearly of the Prophet's viewing some of the "Grea¬ 
test Signs of His Lord" near the Sidrah or "Lote Tree" which is the terminus 
beyond which no created being can proceed. The two passages thus speak 
respectively of the first and the last part of the journey as a whole, that is al- 
’ lsra ’ and al-MVraj together, or the most important parts of it. 

Another Qur’anic passage which refers to the last part of the journey and 
its sequel is 17:60. Its relevant part runs as follows: 

(«: S V ) dJLlujI LAv Lj dJLj Jl vii) H3 ilj 

"And (recall) when We said to you: 'Verily your Lord encompasses mankind. And 
We did not set the signs We showed you except as a test for the people..." (17:60). 

This ’ ayah clearly refers to the sequel of the incident which, when the 
Prophet gave it out, was disbelieved by many. It is said in consolation of the 
Prophet and as a rebuttal to the skeptics that Allah is very much aware and 
observant of those men and that it was His plan that the "signs" shown to the 
Prophet should be a "trial" and "test" (of faith) for men". 1 The same allusion 
is contained in 17:1 which ends with the statement: "Verily He (Allah) is the 
All-Hearing, the All-Seeing"; i.e., of how the disbelievers treat the account 
of the ’lsra ’ and the Mi ‘raj . 

Obviously these Qur’anic references to the incident, though very precise 
and positive, are nonetheless very brief. The details are, however, available 
in the rather numerous reports that exist on the subject. They emanate from 
the Companions who themselves heard about it from the Prophet; 2 and the 
number of Companions who thus speak on the subject, mostly independently 
of one another, are no less than twenty, including ‘Umm Ham’, ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abbas, 3 ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud, 4 ’Anas ibn Malik, 5 ’Abu Hurayrah, 6 

1. See below (text) for further discussion on the ’ayah. 

2. Almost all the important reports are collected in Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XV, 2-16; Al- 
Qurtubi, Tafsir, X, 205-208 and Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, V, 4-39. 

3. Bukhari, nos. 3239, 3396, 3888, 6613; Muslim, nos. 165, 176; Musnad, 1, 257,374. 

4. Musnad, 1, 375, 387, 422. 

5. Bukhari , nos. 3370, 4964, 5610, 5717, 6581; Muslim, nos. 165; Musnad, III, 120, 128, 
148-149, 224, 231-232, 230-240. 

6. Bukhari, no. 5576; Musnad, II, 353, 363. 
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’Abu Dharr, 1 Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah, 2 Malik ibn Sa‘sa‘ah, 3 Hudhayfah ibn al- 
Yaman, 4 ’Ubayy ibn Ka‘b, 5 and ’Abu ’Ayyub al-’Ansari. 6 

The reports of course differ in matters of detail; but in general they agree 
on all the essential points. The gist of the reports is that one night the angel 
Jibril came to the Prophet and took him from the Ka‘ba to Bayt al-Maqdis 
(Jerusalem), making him ride on a miraculous animal called Buraq which 
travelled at lightning speed. Already a number of the previous Prophets 

A 

including Ibrahim, Musa and ‘Isa had been made to be present at Bayt al- 
Maqdis to welcome and greet the Prophet on his arrival there; and they did 
so. He then prayed with them there, leading them in the prayer. Thereafter 
Jibril ascended into the seven skies, taking the Prophet with him. At the first 
sky he was greeted and his prophethood affirmed by Adam, who was made 
to be present there. Similarly the Prophet was welcomed and greeted on the 
second sky by Prophets Yahya and ‘Isa, on the third sky by Prophet Yusuf, 
on the fourth sky by Prophet Idris, on the fifth sky by Prophet Harun, on the 
sixth sky by Prophet Musa and on the seventh sky by Prophet Ibrahim 
(p.b. on them). After that the Prophet was taken still higher up to Sidrat al- 
Muntaha which was covered by dazzling light. He was then shown some of 
the greatest and most wonderful "signs" of Allah, including the original form 
of Jibril and al-Bayt al-Ma'mur in which each day a new group of seventy 
thousand angels entered for prayer. There he received three specific things 
from Allah — (a) the command to pray five times a day, (b) the revelation 
of the last couple of ’ ayahs of surat al-Baqarah and (c) an assurance that 
everyone of his followers (’ ummah ) would be rewarded with paradise if he 
did not commit the sin of shirk (associating partners with Allah) and was not 
guilty of grave sins ( kaba ir ). The Prophet was also shown paradise and hell 
and the samples of punishments that would be awarded to grave sinners like 
fornicators and the devourers of usury and of the properties of orphans. He 
was then brought back by Jibril in the same way, visiting Bayt al-Maqdis 
again on the return journey and from there to Makka, passing on the way by 


1. Bukhari, no s. 349, 1636, 3342. 

2. Bukhari, nos. 3886, 4710. 

3. Bukhari, no s. 3207, 3393, 3430, 3887; Musnad, IV, 207-210; Nasal Nos., 448-451. 

4. Musnad, V, 387, 392, 394; Tayalisi, no. 411. 

5. Musnad, V, 143-144. 

6. Musnad, V, 418. 
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a trade caravan who had lost an animal of theirs and of which the Prophet 
informed them. All these were completed during the night and the Prophet 
was back to his place at Makka before dawn. 

It is reported that ’Umm Ham', the Prophet's aunt, when she heard the 
account of the event from him, asked him not to relate his experiences to 
men for they sure would disbelieve and ridicule him. 1 The Prophet himself 
was well aware that such would inevitably be the case. 2 Yet he was deter¬ 
mined to give out the truth. Accordingly in the morning he went to the 
Ka‘ba compound and related his experiences. The campaign of disbelief and 
ridiculing was as usual led by ’Abu Jahl who gathered the Quraysh people 
round the Prophet and asked him to repeat the story to them. He did so. 
Instantly the crowd burst into disbelief and riduculing. Some were dumb¬ 
founded in astonishment. Even some Muslims are reported to have dis¬ 
believed the story and relapsed into their former state. ’Abu Jahl and his peo¬ 
ple thought that the story was so absurd that it would shake the faith even of 
’Abu Bakr. So some of them went to him, told him the story and asked him 
whether he believed that strange tale. They were however sadly disappointed 
in their expectations. ’Abu Bakr very firmly told them that if the Prophet had 
related it, it must have been true, adding that he believed in far stranger 
things from him than this, that of his daily receiving news from the heaven 
and delivering it to the people. He then went to the Prophet, enquired of him 
whether he had said what was reported of him, and on his replying in the 
affirmative ’Abu Bakr instantly declared his belief in it. It was in con¬ 
sequence of this incident that the Prophet called him Al-Siddiq, which has 
ever since been his distinctive title. The unbelievers did not leave the matter 
there, however. They demanded of the Prophet to give a detailed description 
of Bayt al-Maqdis if he had really been there. The Prophet started telling 
them the details, and as he did so Allah made Bayt al-Maqdis appear before 
his eyes so that he described it to the exact details. 3 The challengers were 
silenced, though they still obstinately refrained from believing. 

There is a difference of opinions among the authorities regarding the date 
of this memorable event. While some suggest that it took place rather very 
early in the Prophet's mission, most of the authorities suggest dates ranging 


1. Ibn Hisham, l, 402. 

2. Musnad, I, 309 (report of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas). 

3. Bukhari, no. 3886. 
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between two years and six months before the migration to Madina. 1 The 
context of surat al- ’Isra ' and the internal evidence of the reports on the sub¬ 
ject unmistakably indicate that it took place rather late in the Makkan period 
of the mission. One very strong point is that the command to pray five times 
a day was definitely received during the Mi'raj ; and since such five-time 
prayers were not performed during the life-time of Khadijah (r.a.) who died 
late in the tenth year of the mission, the comamnd to do so, and therefore the 
Mi'raj, must have taken place after her death. On such considerations it is 
generally held that the ’Isra and Mi'raj took place either shortly before or 
shortly after the First ’Aqaba Pledge (12th year of the mission). As regards 
the exact date, the most widely accepted view is that it took place on the 
night of 27 Rajab. 

II. SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPORTANCE 

Indeed the 'Isra’ and Mi'raj were yet another special favour bestowed on 
the Prophet and another indication of his ultimate success given him by 
Allah following his visit to Ta’if. The first of these encouraging indications 
was the deputing of the angel in charge of mountains to carry out the 
Prophet's wish with regard to his oppressors. 2 The second was the listening 
of a group of jinn to the Qur’an and their acceptance of Islam. 3 The third and 
most important was the ’Isra’ and Mi'raj. And it is in the context of these 
encouraging signs and developments that the significance of the event 
becomes clear. The Prophet's mission and struggle was about to enter a very 
crucial and difficult phase requiring supreme sacrifices for the sake of Allah. 
Hence Allah specially prepared the Prophet for the task ahead by further 
steeling his convictions and showing him some of His Greatest Signs, 
thereby giving him further indications of the sure success that awaited him. 
Such special favours to Prophets at decisive junctures in their careers were 
only in consonance with the way of Allah — sunnat Allah. Thus was 
Prophet Ibrahim shown the "Kingdoms (secrets) of the heavens and the 
earth, in order to enable him to become one of those who have cer¬ 
titude"^ j* oJj o j-ulJi o j£l» dS 4Sj^ 4 Similarly Musa 

1. See for some discussions on the question of date Al-Quitubi, Tafsir, X, 210; Al- 
Nawawi, Shark Muslim, Pt. II, 209-210; Al-Shawkani, Tafsir, III, 207-208; Zad al-Ma'ad, II, 
49. 

2. Supra, p. 810. 

3. Supra, pp. 810-811. 

4. Q. 6:75. 
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was shown some of Allah’s greatest signs <js&\ j* 1 It must not 
be supposed that the Prophet's conviction and faith were any the weaker or 
incomplete before the ’Isra and Mi'raj. He had full and firm convictions 
and belief; but after these events his convictions were transformed, so to say, 
into practical knowledge and experience. Thus if he had hitherto believed 
and declared, on the basis of revelations received, that there are seven skies; 
he had now been enabled to see them with his own eyes. Hitherto he had 
spoken of the angels; he now saw them and some of their activities and 
assignments. He had been hitherto told of heavens and hell, of the 
resurrection of the dead, and of rewards and punishments. He was now ena¬ 
bled to view samples of all these facts. The certitude and practical know¬ 
ledge which were thus implanted in him would make him face fearlessly and 
unhesitatingly the hazards of all the world and the enmity and ridicule of all 
the forces of opposition. It was this certitude and knowledge, coupled with 
conviction, which led him to disregard the affectionate advice of his aunt 
’Umm Ham’ and his own awareness of the immediate consequences, and to 
declare fearlessly and unreservedly the experiences given him by Allah. 
Consider the situation. He was practically abandoned by his own clan. He 
had been rejected by the sister city of Ta’if. He had been ousted from his 
own town and was continuing to stay there on the sufference of only one 
influential individual (MuPim ibn ‘Adiyy) who had given him personal pro¬ 
tection. Under such a situation no person would ordinarily hazard giving out 
a personal experience of his which was sure to cause him further trouble and 
to give to the enemies a further point of disbelief and ridicule. Nor was the 
Prophet in any need at that juncture of time to making up and giving out 
such an apparently strange and absurd story, the more so because it was in 
no way calculated to gain an abatement of the opposition of his community, 
nor an accession of further converts to Islam. Yet the Prophet unhesitatingly 
gave out the account of his experience because what he had seen and learnt 
was no ordinary knowledge; it was no ordinary conviction. To suppress or 
deny the experience he had obtained was to deny and suppress his own exis¬ 
tence and mission. It was this certitude and conviction which propelled him, 
in the face of sure capture and killing by the enemies, to say to ’Abu Bakr, 
"Be not afraid, Allah is with us". It was this faith and certitude that made 
him and his followers brave all the odds and face all the dangers in the cause 


l.Q. 20:23. 
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of Allah. 

This brings us to the second significance of ‘Isra and Mi'raj which is 
also indicated in the Qur’an, namely, to test the faith and attitude of men. So 
far as the Muslims were concerned, it was a test of their faith and of their 
obedience to the Messenger of Allah. ’Abu Bakr passed this test instantly 
and most creditably, while the other Muslims also passed it duly. The report 
of some believers having relapsed into disbelief on hearing the account is 
just in the fitness of things. The Prophet's mission and struggle was about to 
enter a decisive phase requiring supreme sacrifices on the part of his follow¬ 
ers. It was therefore Allah's plan that the Prophet should now have round 
him only persons of unquestioned faith and unflinching devotion and obedi¬ 
ence. And indeed the "Companions" who now stuck to him did pass the acid 
test of sacrificing their hearth and home, their kith and kin, their properties 
and earthly belongings and, above all, their own lives, for the sake of fur¬ 
thering the cause they had espoused. It was this quality of character and con¬ 
viction, coupled with Allah's grace, that henceforth led them on to successes 
of which the starting point was the battle of Badr. 

A third but no less profound significance of ’Isra and Mi'raj is that it 
symbolized, once and for all, the fact that the Prophet belonged to, and was 
the leader and final member of a community of Prophets whom Allah com¬ 
missioned for the guidance of mankind; that the revelations which he 
received were in continuation and completion of the previous revelations 
and that Bayt al-Maqdis, like the Ka‘ba, is a"blessed" spot li'j-O and 
another centre of attraction for the believers. The importance of the place 
thus emphasized was indeed given a practical shape by its fixation as qiblah 
(direction for prayer) for a fixed period. 1 

III. NATURE OF AL- ISRA ’ AND AL-MVRAJ 

The 'Isra ’ and Mi'raj was a miracle which occurred exclusively to the 

1. Exactly at what point of time Bayt al-Maqdis was taken for qiblah is not on record. 
The general belief that it was the "First of the two qiblas" - - is not correct. A report 

given by Ibn Ishaq of course says that the Prophet used to pray between the two rukns (the 
Black Stone and the Yamani comers), thus turning towards Syria (Bayt al-Maqdis) as well as 
facing the Ka‘ba. The report is obviously an attempt to reconcile the known fact of Bayt al- 
Maqdis being for sometime the qiblah with the equally well-known fact that during his stay at 
Makka the Prophet did never turn his back towards the Ka‘ba while praying or beseeching 
Allah's favour. But apart from this fact and the question of the authenticity of this report, it 
does not really say that the Prophet did so pray standing between the two corners always and 
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Prophet and none else viewed it nor could have viewed and experienced it. It 
was because of this exclusively personal nature of the miracle that gave rise 
subsequently to various opinions regarding its nature. Mainly two views 
gained ground in the course of time. One view says that it took place in 
dream, while the Prophet was asleep; and the other view says that it took 
place spiritually, i.e., the Prophet’s ”spirit"or ruh was made to travel, his 
body did not travel. The evidence adduced in support of both the views will 
be noted presently. It must be emphasized at the outset, however, that both 
these views seem to emanate at bottom from a feeling that it is impossible or 
impracticable that the Prophet should have physically performed such a feat. 
If that is the feeling, then both the views border on disbelief. For the Prophet 
did not say that he did it. He said, and the Qur’an says, that Allah did it, i.e., 
He took His servant one night etc. Hence the question of possibility or 
impossibility does not arise in the matter. Possibility and impossibility and, 
as Maududi points out, the restrictions of time and space apply to man, not 
to Allah. 1 To think that it is impossible for Allah to have caused something 
to happen is disbelief. 


The "Dream Theory" seeks support in some statements in the reports rela¬ 
ting to the subject, more specifically to a report attributed to Mu‘awiyah ibn 
’Abi Sufyan (r.a.) and cited by Ibn Ishaq. 2 It is said that when asked on the 
subject of y Isra and MVraj Mu‘awiyah said that it was a "true dream" which 
Allah had shown the Prophet. (<dh j* bjj cj is*). A further support is sought 


from the beginning to the end of his Makkan career. On the contrary, we have a number of 
authentic reports saying that the Prophet, before his migration to Madina, used to pray facing 
the Ka‘ba, and that while praying in the hijr ( hatim), or at the Maqam of Ibrahim, or near the 
rukn (Black Stone), or while praying at the down-town (al-’abtah) or at Mina. (See for 
instance Bukhari, no. 3856; Muslim, nos. 1794 and 2473; Musnad, IV, 55; VI, 349 and Al- 
Tabari, Tarikh , II, 311 (1/1161-1162). In fact Bayt al-Maqdis appears to have been taken for 
qiblah either on the eve of, or simultaneously with the migration to Madina. Prior to that if the 
Prophet had ever turned his face in prayer to the Bayt al-Maqdis alone keeping the Ka‘ba 
behind him, it would have instantly created an uproar and would have been a very fruitful 
point of criticism and opposition of the Quraysh leaders. Also, the importance and sanctity of 
the Ka‘ba, enshrined in ageless tradition and reiterated in sural al-Fil (105) and the call made 
to the Qyraysh to worship "The Lord of This House" ln sural Quraysh 

(106) preclude the possibility of relegating the Ka‘ba in the backaround and taking Bayt al- 
Maqdis as the qibla at the early Makkan period of the mission. Bayt al-Maqdis was made the 
qiblah for a transitional and short period. The Ka‘ba is the First and the Final qiblah of the 
Muslims. 

1. Abul A‘la Maududi, Sirat Sarwar-i-Alam, II, Lahore, 1398/1978. p. 646. 

2. Ibn Hisham, 1,400. 
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in the Qur’anic statement at 17:60 which uses the expression ru'ya (Ujj) in 
connection with the event. The protagonists of the dream theory take the 
expression ru ’yd here to mean dream. Similarly the "Spirit Theory" is traced 
to a reported statement by ‘A’ishah (r.a.), which is also cited by Ibn Ishaq. 1 

A 

The latter says that someone of ’Abu Bakr's family told him that ’Aishah 
said that the Prophet's body was not taken out but only his ruh was taken out 
for ‘ Isra and Mi*raj, Ibn Ishaq himself lent support to the dream and spirit 
theories by pointing out, not quite relevantly, that since a wahy received by a 
Prophet in dream is as true as that received in a state of wakefulness, and 


since the Prophet said that though his eyes slept his heart ( qalb < r M) did not, 
it is the same whether the Isra’ and Mi*raj took place in his dream or in his 
wakefulness. In whichever form it happened it is right and true. 2 3 


Thus does Ibn Ishaq attempt to keep pace with the different views that 
obviously had been in circulation at his time. So far as the spirit theory is 
concerned, it appears to be also a by-product of sufism/mysticism that pene¬ 
trated the ranks of the Muslims by that time. Some people even attempted to 
be wiser than Ibn Ishaq by suggesting a half-and-half solution, namely, by 
saying that the ’Isra’ from the Ka‘ba to Bayt al-Maqdis took place in body 
( bi-jasadihi ojl— *u) but the MV raj from the latter place to the sidrat al- 
muntaha took place in spirit ( bi-ruhihi 


All these views are, however, wrong and untenable; for the simple reason 
that they run counter to the clear text and sense of the Qur’an and the 
authentic traditions. The objections to the theories were very convincingly 
pointed out by Al-Tabari who, as is his method, after having reproduced the 
reports in support of the different views on the subject, says that the dream 
and spirit theories are wrong on the following grounds. First, they run coun¬ 
ter to the clear text of the Qur’an. If it had happened in dream or in spirit 
Allah would not have said ’asra bi *abdihi (ojuu). Instead some such expres¬ 
sion as ’asra bi ruhihi or ’asra fi manamihi , that is, made him travel in 
dream or in spirit would have been used. It is also unjustifiable to go beyond 
the direct wording of the text of the Qur’an and to put an interpretation on it 
which violates its direct meaning. Second, if the ’Isra and Mi*raj was a 
matter of dream or spirit, it would have been no evidence of prophethood. 


1. Ibid., 399. 

2. Ibid., 400. Ibn Ishaq's expression is: «. y- dJUi ys oUa* y uju : -du- 

3. Mentioned in Al-Shawkam, Tafsir, III, 207. 
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nor any ground for the unbelievers and others to disbelieve and ridicule the 

Prophet, as by all accounts they did, for any person may see any type of 

strange dreams in sleep. Third, the mention of Buraq and other things in the 

reports clearly suggest physical transportation, not the transportation of ruh . ! 

Fourth, the meaning of ruya in 17:60 is 'seeing with one's own eyes’, as Ibn 

‘Abbas points out, 1 2 and also because the last clause of the ’ ayah states that 

this ruya was made a test (fitnah ) for men. Unless, therefore, the meaning 

here is physical viewing, it could not have been a test for the faith of anyone. 

Al-Tabari therefore emphasizes that the 'ayah 17:60 should be interpreted in 

conjunction with the first 'ayah of the surah which speaks of the 'Isra and 

at both the places the experience spoken of is physical. 3 It may be added 

* 

here that the isnad of the report attributed to ‘A’ishah (r.a.) is unknown 
(majhul) and on the basis of such defective isnad the saying cannot be defi¬ 
nitely ascribed to her. In any case, this report and also the reported statement 
of Mu‘awiyah (r.a.) are both opposed to the clear purport of the text of the 
Qur’an and cannot be allowed to override it. The truth is that the 'Isra and 
Mi'raj took place physically and in the Prophet's wakefulness. It was not a 
matter of dream or spiritual experience. The grounds thus mentioned by Al- 
Tabari are decisive and these have been reiterated, in one form or other, by 
subsequent scholars and commentators. 4 

IV. DID THE PROPHET SEE ALLAH? 

Last but not least, reference should be made to the question whether the 
Prophet saw Allah during the Mi'raj. On this question too, like every other 
question relating to the Prophet's life and Islam, the decisive evidence is that 
of the Qur’an. The first 'ayah of surat al-'lsra (17) says clearly that Allah 
made His servant travel by night in order to show him some of His Great 
signs Similarly 'ayah 18 of surat al-Najm (53), which is 

the other Qur’anic reference to the occasion, states equally distinctly: "He 
indeed saw some of the greatest signs of his Lord 

Previously to this 'ayah the surah mentions the Prophet's seeing the angel 
Jibril once in the high horizon and at a second descent near the sidrat al- 


1. Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XV, 16-17. 

2. Ibid., 110; 

3. Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XV, 113. 

4. See for instance Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, X, 208-209; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, V, 40-41; Al- 
Shawkani, Tafsir, III, 207. 
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muntaha, which was at the time covered by "what covered it". 1 Thus both 
the relevant Qur’anic passages uniformly state that the Prophet was shown 
some great signs of his Lord, which included the sighting of Jibril in his real 
form. Indeed if he had seen Allah, such a special fact would have been very 
distinctly stated in the Qur’an, as is the fact of Allah's speaking to Moses 
mentioned very distinctly. Thus according to the Qur’an the Prophet saw 
only some of the greatest signs of Allah, not Him as such. 

The question has come up, however, on account of a number of varying 
reports that have come down to us. These reports fall into two distinct cate¬ 
gories. One group of reports fall in line with the Qur’anic information and 
are in fact an elucidation of it. They very distinctly state that the Prophet saw 
some of Allah's signs including Jibril in his original form. More importantly, 
the reporters, or most of them, mention that they asked the Prophet on the 
subject and they reproduce verbatim what he said in reply. Their isnad is 
also unimpeachable. Conversely, the other group of reports seek to explain 
the above mentioned Qur’anic references, more particularly the statements 
in surat al-Najm , in the sense that the Prophet saw his Lord. Though the 
isnad of these reports is not questionable, they are at a number of dis¬ 
advantages in comparison with the first group of reports. In the first place, 
they are at variance with the direct information of the Qur’an and go beyond 
it. Secondly, they are at cross purposes with the first group of reports that are 
in no way less weighty. Thirdly, the reporters in the second category of 
reports do not say that they asked the Prophet on the matter, nor do they 
reproduce his exact words in reply. In fact this omission of reference to the 
Prophet makes the information given as merely the views of the reporters 
themselves. Fourthly, the reports in this latter group are themselves at var¬ 
iance with one another. 

A 

The most important of the reports in the first category is that of ‘A‘ishah 
(r.a.) which has come down to us through a number of channels. The fullest 
version has it that Masruq asked her whether the Prophet had seen Allah. 
She said that the question made her hair stand up. She then stated that 
whoever presumes that Muhammad (^) saw his Lord is guilty of fab¬ 
ricating a grave lie against Allah. At this Musruq sought an explanation from 
her of the Qur’anic statememts 81:23, "He indeed had seen him in the clear 


l. See supra pp. 439-445 for a detailed discussion on this passage. 
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horizon" ^Jj)> and 53:13, "He had indeed seen him at a second 

descent" oilj^>. She said: "I was the first person of this nation to 

ask the Messenger of Allah, peace and blessings of Allah be on him, about 
it. He said: ’He indeed is Jibril. I did not see him in the form he is created 
except on these two occasions. I saw him descending from the sky and his 
great form covering what is between the sky and the earth.'" Then she 
reminded Masruq of the two 'ayahs, 6:103 , "Eyes do not reach him, but He 
encompasses all eyes, etc" ^.... j V ^ and 42:51, "It is 

not for man that Allah speak to him except by means of wahy or from 
behind a veil,..." ^... j!^oi u 

Equally emphatic is the report of ’Abu Dharr (r.a.) who says: 'I asked the 
Messenger of Allah, peace and blessings be on him,"Did you see your 
Lord?’ He said: 'Light! How could I see Him?'" 1 2 Another version coming 
through a different channel says that ‘Abd Allah ibn Shafiq said to ’Abu 
Dharr: "If I had seen the Messenger of Allah, peace and blessings be on him, 
I would have asked him." ’Abu Dharr said: "On what would you have asked 
him?" Abd Allah ibn Shafiq said: "I would have asked him: 'Did you see 
your Lord?'" At this ’Abu Dharr said: "I indeed did ask him about it. He 
said, 'I saw light."' 3 Similarly ’Abu Musa al-’Ash‘ari (r.a.) says that the 
Prophet said to them : "His (Allah’s) veil is light. If he removed it, the glare 
of His Countenance would have burnt whatever of His creation that crosses 
His sight." 4 Again ’Abu Hurayrah (r.a.), in explaining 53:13 states that the 
Prophet saw Jibril. 5 To the same effect is the report of ’Abd Allah ibn 
Mas‘ud given in explanation of 53:9-10 and 53:17-18. 6 

Of the other category of reports the most important are those attributed to 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas (r.a.). One of these reports makes him say that the 
Prophet saw "him" with his heart. 7 In another version he says that the 

1. Muslim, no. 177; Bukhari, Nos. 3234, 3235, 4855, 7380; 7351; Musnad, VI, 49-50, 
230 241; Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXVII, 50-51. 

2. Muslim, No. 178 (i) The expression is: '^) See also Musnad, V, 147. 

3. Muslim, No. 178 (ii). The expression is: (>;> : J£> See also Tirmidhi, no. 3282. 

4. Muslim, No. 179. The expression is: 

( 4ii> ja o j~pj ajl U Olxj ci ajlsS y jjJl ) 

5. Ibid., no. 175 

6. Ibid., no. 174.; Bmhari, nos., 3232, 3233, 4856-4858; Tirmidhi, no. 3277, 3283; Mus¬ 
nad, I, 395, 397, 407. 

7. Muslim, no. 176 (i). The expression is: jfl) 
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Prophet "saw him twice with his heart". 1 It is noteworthy that these two 
reports of Ibn ‘Abbas do not in any way specify the object seen by the 
Prophet. 2 A third version coming through ‘Ikrima and given by Tirmidhi 
states that Ibn ‘Abbas said the Prophet "saw his Lord". 3 Tirmidhi adds that 
this is a good but strange report. 4 Another version coming through ‘Ikrima 
says that Ibn ‘Abbas stated: "The Prophet said: 'I have seen my Lord’ ". 5 It is 
noteworthy how the two versions coming through the same ‘Ikrima differ 
from one another, one attributing the statement to Ibn ‘Abbas, and the other 
making it a statement of the Prophet's. Another report coming through the 
same ‘Ikrima makes Ibn ‘Abbas say: "Do you wonder that Allah favoured 
Ibrahim with His friendship (&>-), Musa with His speech (f&) and 
Muhammad with His sight?" 6 A yet another statement of Ibn ‘Abbas's sug¬ 
gests that the Prophet saw his Lord in dream. 7 Again, another version of his 
reported statement says that the Prophet saw his Lord once with his heart, 
and on another ocacsion with his eyes. 8 

Besides these varying reports attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, two other reports 
in this category deserve mention. One is that of Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al- 
Qurazi. It says that some persons asked the Prophet whether he had seen his 
Lord, and in reply he stated that he had not seen Allah with his eyes, but 
twice with his heart. 9 The other is the famous report of ’Anas ibn Malik on 
Isra 9 in the course of which it is narrated that the Prophet went so near his 
Lord that there remained a distance of less than two bow-lengths between 
the two. This statement is generally regarded as a mixing up of two separate 
incidents, resulting from a confusion made most probably by a subsequent 
narrator. 10 

1. Ibid., no. 176 (ii). The expression is: (jtj* oij Jii> See also Tirmidhi, no. 3281. 

2. It is very strange that Ibn Kathir (or the scribe/editor) inserts the word rabbahu in 

the statement xw and cites Muslim as authority (see Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 422. 

None of the two versions in Muslim contains the word rabbahu in the text. 

3. Tirmidhi, No. 3279. The text is: (*o ...) 

4. Ibid. The text is: (vo* 

5. Musnad, I, 290. 

6. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 424. 

7. Ibid., 368. 

8. Tabarani, Al-Mu'jam al-Kabir, XII, 220, hadith no. 12941. 

9. Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXVII, 46-47; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 424-425. 

10. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 422. 
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Thus the reports in the second category not only vary one from the other 
but they, as a whole, vary from the direct and clear statements in the Qur’an 
and also from the statements in the first and the more weighty category of 
the reports. Hence the majority of the authorities are of the view, and this is 
the correct view, that the Prophet saw physically and with his eyes some of 
the greatest signs of his Lord, including His light which veiled Him, and 
Jibril in his real form for the second time. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

PRELIMINARIES TO THE MIGRATION 

I. THE FIRST HARBINGERS OF SUPPORT 

It was the hajj season of the 11th year of the mission. The Prophet, in the 
course of his going round the camps of the various tribes seeking their help 
and support, came upon a group of people from Madina at ‘Aqabah. 1 He 
enquired of them who they were. On their replying that they were of the 
Khazraj tribe of Madina he asked them whether they would sit and listen to 
him for a while. They agreed and sat with him. He then invited them to the 
worship of Allah Alone, explained Islam to them and recited to them some 
parts of the Qur’an. These people were allies of the Jews who, as mentioned 
earlier, used to tell them that the time for the advent of a Prophet had drawn 
near and that they, with the help of that Prophet, would defeat and crush 
both ’Aws and Khazraj. When, therefore, the Prophet finished his talk these 
Madinites remarked among themselves that he was surely the Prophet of 
whom the Jews had spoken to them. Some of them even said to the others: 
"Let not the Jews steal a march on you and become the Prophet's followers 
before you." Thus talking among themselves they responded to the Prophet's 
call and embraced Islam. They then informed the Prophet saying: "We have 
left our people at home. There are no people among whom mutual jealousy, 
enmity and evil are more rife. Perhaps Allah will effect unity among them 
through you. We shall approach them and invite them to what you have 
asked of us and shall explain to them what we have responded to of this reli¬ 
gion (dtn). So if Allah should unite them on this basis, then there will be no 
person more powerful than you." 2 

Although the report thus attributes the main reason for the Madinites' 
acceptance of Islam to what they had occasionally heard from the Jews 
about the appearance of a Prophet, it must not be supposed that they had not 
otherwise heard about him and about Islam previously to their meeting him 
at ‘Aqabah; for news about him and about his message had already spread 
over all Arabia including Madina itself from where, as from other places, 
pilgrims and others had been visiting Makka throughout the previous dec- 


1. At Mina, near the First Jamrah. 

2. Ibn Hisham, 1,428-429; ’Abu Nu‘aym, Dalail, 298-299. 
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ade. They must not therefore have been unaware of the great upheavals that 
were taking place at Makka, including the boycott and blockade of Banu 
Hashim by the other Quraysh clans, as a result of the Prophet’s work there. 
Also persons like Swayd ibn Samit and Tyas ibn Mu‘adh must not have 
remained completely silent about the Prophet when they had returned home 
after having met him. Thus the Madinites had already a vague knowledge of 
the Prophet and his mission from these sources as well as from the occa¬ 
sional remarks of the Jews. When therefore they met the Prophet personally 
and heard from him an exposition of Islam they were convinced of its truth 
and of him as Allah’s Messenger. 

A second thing to note about this report is what the Madinites lastly told 
the Prophet. It is clear from what they said, particularly the last clause of the 
report, that along with explaining Islam to them and calling them to the wor¬ 
ship of Allah Alone, the Prophet had also sought their help and support in 
his task, as he indeed had been seeking from the other tribes. It was obvi¬ 
ously in response to this part of the Prophet's conversation with them, which 
the report does not mention specifically, that the words, "then there will be 
no person more powerful than you", were spoken. Indeed another version of 
the report regarding this incident adds that the Prophet specifically sought 
their support so that he could deliver the message with which he had been 
entrusted by Allah. To this request the Madinites replied: "O Messenger of 
Allah, we are ready to struggle for the sake of Allah and His Messenger; but 
be it known to you that we (among ourselves) are enemies hating one 
another; and the battle of Bu‘ath took place just about a year ago in which 
we killed one another. Hence if you come now, there may not be unity 
among us in respect of you. So let us return to our own men. Perhaps Allah 
may set our affairs right. Our appointment with you is the coming season (of 
hajj)."' 

According to Ibn Ishaq these harbingers of support were six in number. 
They were: 

1. As‘ad ibn Zurarah of Banu al-Najjar 

2. ‘Awf ibn al-Harith 

3. Rafi 4 ibn Malik of Banu Zurayq 

4. Qutbah ibn 4 Amir of Banu Salimah 


1. Ibn Sa‘d, 1,218-219. 
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5. ‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amir of Banu Haram ibn Ka‘b 

6. Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah of Banu ‘Ubayd ibn ‘Adiyy. 

On their return to Madina these people did indeed act according to their 
words. They spoke to their people about the Prophet and his affair so that 
there remained no family and clan among their people who did not discuss 
about him and Islam. 1 

According to another report the number of persons who met the Prophet 
at ‘Aqabah on this first occasion was eight. They are: As‘ad ibn Zurarah and 
Mu‘adh ibn Afra’ of Banu al-Najjar, Rafi’ ibn Malik and Dhakwan ibn ‘Abd 
Qays of Banu Zurayq, ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit and ’Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(Yazid ibn Tha‘labah) of Banu Salim, ’Abu al-Haytham ibn al-Tayyahan of 
Banu ‘Abd al-Ashhal and ‘Uaym ibn Sa‘idah of Banu ‘Amr ibn ‘Awf. Ibn 
Sa‘d, who reproduces this report adds that Al-Waqidi states that the list of 
six persons as given by Ibn Ishaq "is to us the more trustworthy and it is the 
unaninmously accepted view." 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


II. THE FIRST PLEDGE OF ‘AQABAH 

The six men proved true to their word and in the succeeding hajj season a 
group of 12 Madinan Muslims met the Prophet at ‘Aqabah. Of them 10 were 
from the Khazraj and 2 were from the ’Aws tribe. They were: 

of Banu al-Najjar 


1. As‘ad ibn Zurarah 

2. ‘Awf ibn al-Harith 

3. Mu‘adh ibn al-Harith 
(brother of above) 

4. Rafi‘ ibn Malik 

5. Dhakwan ibn ‘Abd Qays 

6. ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit 

7. ’Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman (Yazid 
ibn Tha‘labah) 

8. Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Ubadah ibn 
Nadlah 

9. ‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amir 

10. Qutbah ibn ‘Amir 


of Banu Zurayq 

»» n 

of Banu ‘Awf ibn al-Khazraj 

it ii 

of Banu Salim 

ii ii 

of Banu Sawad ibn Ghanm 
(the above ten from Khazraj) 


1. Ibn Hisham, 1,429-430. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 218-219. 
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11. ’Abu al-Haytham ibn al-Tayyahan of Banu ‘Abd al-’Ashhal 

12. ‘Uaym ibn Sa‘idah of Banu ’Amr ibn’Awf 

(the above two from ’Aws) 

It may be noted that among these persons five were from among those 
who had met the Prophet in the Previous year (i.e., nos. 1,2,4,9, and 10). 
More important is the fact that there is no difference of opinion among the 
authorities about these 12 persons being present at ’Aqabah in that year and 
making the oath of allegiance to the Prophet. The terms of the Pledge, as 
recorded by one of the participants, ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit, were that they 
undertook: 

(1) Not to set any partner to Allah; 

(2) Not to steal; 

(3) Not to commit adultery and fornication; 

(4) Not to kill their babes; 

(5) Not to fabricate any libel against anyone; 

(6) Not to disobey the Prophet in any lawful matter; and 

(7) To obey him and follow him in ease as well as in difficulty. 

If they fulfilled these obligations their reward would be paradise; but if 
they violated any of these and received punishment for it in this world, that 
would be counted as atonement for that offence. But if the offence remained 
unknown till the Day of Judgement, then Allah would punish or forgive as 
He wills. 1 

It should be noted that the Prophet required them first and foremost to 
worship none but Allah Alone and to reform their character and conduct. 
And it was on those conditions that he required them to obey him only in 
lawful matters. This First Pledge of ‘Aqabah is generally referred to as the 
"Ladies Pledge" {bay 1 at al-Nisa ) because the injunction for fighting in the 
cause of Allah had not yet been revealed and these were the usual terms for 
the bay ( at taken from ladies. 2 After having made this pledge the twelve 

1. This is a gist of the terms as mentioned in the various versions of the report. See for 
instance Bukhari nos., 18, 3892, 3893, 3999, 4894, 6784, 6801, 6873, 7055, 7199, 7213, 
7468; Muslim , nos. 1709, 1809; Musnad, III, 441; IV, 119; V, 318, 319, 320, 321, 323, 324; 
Nasal, nos. 4149-4153 4160, 4161, 5002; Ibn Majah, no., 2866; Tayalisi, no. 579; Al- 
BayhaqT, Data 74 II, 436-437; Ibn Hisham, I, 433-434. 

2. See Q. 60:12. 
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Madinan Muslims returned to their homes. According to one report the 
Prophet sent with them Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr to teach them the Qur’an and 
about Islam; 1 but another report has it that on their return to Madina the 
’ansar sent a request to the Prophet to send them a suitable person to teach 
them the Qur’an and the injunctions of Islam. Accordingly the Prophet sent 
Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr to do the work. Mus‘ab was indeed the first person 
whom the Prophet sent outside Makka and within Arabia as a preacher of 
Islam And he indeed proved successful in the task he was entrusted with. 

III. MUS'AB'S WORK AND THE SPREAD OF 
ISLAM AT MADINA 

At Madina Mus‘ab took his residence with ’Abu Umamah As‘ad ibn 
Zurarah and dedicated himself to the task he was assigned. He came to be 
known there as the ’’Qur’an teacher (. Muqri ’) and used to lead the Muslims 
there in prayer. 2 Ibn Ishaq has also a report that it was during this period that 
’Abu Umamah As‘ad ibn Zurarah used to gather his fellow Muslims of 
Madina on Friday and hold the jumuah prayer in the quarters of Banu 
Bayda’. Those who joined the first jumu‘ah prayer numbered forty. 3 Obvi¬ 
ously As‘ad ibn Zurarah and Mus‘ab the teacher must have done so under 
instructions from the Prophet who also must have received the order by that 
time to perform the jumu ‘ah prayer. 

The above information shows also that the number of Muslims at Madina 
at that time had reached at least forty. Indeed the more important aspect of 
Mus‘ab’s work at Madina was the preaching of Islam among its people; and 
he performed this work creditably, assisted by As‘ad ibn Zurarah and other 
Muslims. The most notable of his successes in this respect was the conver¬ 
sion of two leaders of Banu ‘Abd al-’Ashhal, Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh and ’Usayd 
ibn Hudayr, and through them of most of their tribe (Khazraj). Ibn Ishaq 
gives an account of this important incident which runs as follows: 

One day As‘ad ibn Zurarah and Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr went out to preach 
Islam and sat by the side of a well in a garden belonging to Banu Zafr, a 
branch of Banu ‘Abd al-’Ashhal. They were soon joined there by a number 
of new Muslims. Information about this assemblage soon reached Sa‘d ibn 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 434. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 434; Musnad, IV, 284, 289; Tayalisi, no. 704. ’Abu Nu‘aym, Dala’il, 
299. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 435; Ibn Majah, no. 1082; Abu Da’ud, K. 2, b. 209. 
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Mu‘adh and ’Usayd ibn Hudayr who were till then polytheists and who were 
not well-disposed to the work As‘ad and Mus‘ab were doing at Madina. 
Hence Sa‘d asked ’Usayd, who was with him at the time, to go to As‘ad and 
Mus‘ab and bid them to leave the place and never to attempt, in their words, 
to mislead their weak-minded people. Sa‘d added that he would himself 
have gone there but that As‘ad was his maternal cousin and he did not 
therefore like to quarrel with him directly on the issue. Accordingly ’Usayd 
took his lance and proceeded to the place in an agitated mood. Seeing him 
approach the spot As‘ad whispered to Mus‘ab saying that the person coming 
towards them was the leader of his people and therefore it would be of much 
good if he could be convinced of the truth of Islam. Mus‘ab said that he 
would talk to him if he consented to sit with them for a while. On coming to 
the spot ’Usayd started abusing them and demanded to know what had 
brought them there and told them not to attempt to befool and mislead the 
innocent men of his tribe. He also asked them to leave the place instantly if 
they had any love for their lives. In reply to such stem words Mus‘ab asked 
him with complete calm and composure whether he would like to sit and lis¬ 
ten for a while and if he liked anything it was up to him to accept it; but if it 
was diagreeable to him in any way they would not like to do anything which 
he disliked and would be only ready to leave the place in no time. "Quite 
reasonable", remarked ’Usayd and after planting his spear in the ground sat 
down. Mus‘ab then explained Islam to him and recited unto him some parts 
of the Qur’an. Even before he finished his words he could realize from 
’Usayd’s countenance that a change had taken place in his mind. Indeed he 
was fully convinced of the truth of Islam. Hence when Mus‘ab finished his 
recitation’Usayd simply expressed his admiration for what he had just heard 
and asked what should he do to be a Muslim. He was told that all that he 
neeeded doing was to take a bath, purify the clothes he wore, then utter the 
formula of monotheism and say two raka'ahs of prayer. ’Usayd did all these 
then and there and thus embraced Islam at the hand of Mus‘ab. Not only 
that. He told Mus‘ab and As‘ad ibn Zurarah that he had left behind him 
another person who was a leader of his people and if he could be converted 
there would remain no person in the clan who would not embrace Islam. So 
saying he left the place promising to send Sa‘d to them. 

The change in ’Usayd was unmistakably reflected in his face. So when 
Sa‘d saw him coming back in a different mood he remarked to those of his 
people who were around him: "By Allah, ’Usayd is coming back with a 
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countenance different from what he went with." ’Usayd had in the meantime 
hit upon an expedient to make Sa‘d go to Mus‘ab. Therefore as Sa‘d asked 
him what he had done about the matter for which he had been sent he 
replied: "I have indeed spoken to the two men; and by Allah, I have not 
found any bad attitude in them. I asked them to refrain from what they were 
doing; and they said: ’We would do as you wish'. But it has so happened that 
Banu Harithah have come out to kill As‘ad ibn Zurarah because, as he is 
your maternal cousin, they want to harm and betray you thereby.” Hearing 
this Sa‘d’s anger shot up. He instantly grasped the spear from ’Usayd's hand 
and proceeded to see and defend As‘ad ibn Zurarah. On reaching the spot 
and finding As‘ad and his companions safe and in a relaxed mood Sa‘d real¬ 
ized that ’Usayd had purposely so manoeuvred to send him there that he 
might listen to them. With this realization he rudely asked them what busi¬ 
ness had brought them there, bidding them to leave the place in no time. 
Mus‘ab politely asked him to sit down and listen, adding that if he liked any¬ 
thing he might accept it; and if he did not like it they would be only happy to 
withdraw. Indeed the same thing was repeated. Mus‘ab explained Islam and 
recited some parts of the Qur’an unto Sa‘d. He was equally impressed, 
repeated the same acts and embraced Islam on the spot. As he came back to 
his people they made the same remark among themselves about him saying 
that he had returned with a countenance entirely different from what he had 
gone with. On coming to them he directly asked them what opinion they 
held about him. They replied in one voice that he was their noble and wise 
leader. Thereupon he told them that if that was the case, he would not speak 
to any man or woman of the clan until they embraced Islam. The report says 
that by the evening of the same day almost the entire clan of ‘Abd al- 
’ Ashhal embraced Islam, except some members of the family of ’Umayyah 
ibn Zayd. 1 

Even if the obviously dramatic touch given to the story and the orna¬ 
mentation of the narration are discounted, there is no doubt that Sa‘d ibn 
Mu‘adh and ’Usayd ibn Hudayr did embrace Islam at the instance of Mus‘ab 
ibn ‘Umayr and As‘ad ibn Zurarah and that the two leaders of Banu ‘Abd al- 
’ Ashhal were in their turn instrumental in bringing about the conversion of 
most of the members of the clan to Islam. The account also gives a glimpse 
into the fact, which was only natural under the circumstances, that Mus‘ab's 

1. Ibn Hisham, 1,435-438; Al-Bayhaqi, Dalail , II, 238-240; ’Abu Nu‘aym. Dala'il, 307- 

308. 
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work was not looked at with equanimity by all the quarters at Madina. 
Indeed one version of the account of Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh's conversion attri¬ 
buted to ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr states that Mus‘ab's success among Banu 
‘Abd al-’Ashhal created misgivings even among Banu al-Najjar, As‘ad ibn 
Zurarah's own clan, who turned against him and compelled Mus‘ab to leave 
his house. Mus‘ab then took his quarters with Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh and with his 
assistance continued the work of preaching and teaching of the Qur‘an. 1 The 
extent of the progress of Islam at Madina during less than a year's efforts by 
Mus‘ab ibn‘Umayr is well reflected in the fact that in the following hajj sea¬ 
son more than seventy Madinan Muslims went on polgrimage and par¬ 
ticipated in the Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah. 

IV. THE SECOND PLEDGE AT ‘AQABAH 
(13TH YEAR OF THE MISSION) 

According to Ibn Ishaq Mus‘ab returned to Makka before the hajj sea¬ 
son. 2 During the hajj season the Muslims of Madina came on pilgrimage to 
Makka with the others of their people who were till then polytheists. Natu¬ 
rally the Muslims did not disclose the fact of their appointment with the 
Prophet to their polytheist compatriots. When, on completion of hajj , the 
time for meeting the Prophet drew near the Muslims thought it wise to 
strengthen their rank by taking into confidence ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn 
Haram, one of the prominent leaders of Khazraj. They privately invited him 
to embrace Islam, telling him that since he was a nobleman and a leader of 
the community, they did not like that he should be fuel to hell-fire on his 
death. They also disclosed to him the fact of their appointment with the 
Prophet. The Muslims thus spoke to him obviously because they had noticed 
in him a disposition towards the truth. Indeed ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr acceded 
to their invitation and embraced Islam. 3 

By his inclusion the number of Madinan Muslims in the hajj group 
became seventy-three. These seventy-three, together with two female Mus¬ 
lims, Nusaybah bint Ka‘b (of Banu Mazin ibn al-Najjar) and Asma’ bint 
‘Amr ibn ‘Adiyy ibn Nabi (of Banu Salimah) participated in the meeting at 
‘Aqabah (near the First or Great Jamrah at Mina). Lest their polytheist fel¬ 
low-citizens should come to know of their move, the Muslims went to bed as 

1. Ibn Hisham, 1,438. 

2. Ibid., 440-441. 

3. Ibid., 441. 
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usual with the others of their people in their respective camps. Then, when 
about one third of the night had passed and the others were deep asleep, they 
left their beds and silently went to the meeting place in small batches. 

The Prophet came to the place at the appointed time accompanied by his 
uncle Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. He had not yet embraced Islam, but 
he wanted to witness the affair of his nephew and to be sure about the since¬ 
rity and earnestness of the ansar. At the meeting he was the first to speak. 
Addressing the Madinans he said that Muhammad (0), as they knew, was 
living in honour and safety in his own birthplace and his clan had so far pro¬ 
tected him; but as he now desired to join the Madinans he (‘Abbas) asked 
them to consider the matter carefully, reminding them that if they were sure 
about fulfilling their undertaking and defending the Prophet against his 
opponents, then they should shoulder the responsibility, but if they thought 
that they would be constrained to forsake him and surrender him to the ene¬ 
mies after he had joined them then it was better for them to leave him as he 
was. Scarcely had Al-‘Abbas finished his words than the ansar replied say¬ 
ing: "We have heard you". Then addressing the Prophet they said. "Speak, O 
Messenger of Allah, and take for yourself and for your Lord what you like." 
Thereupon the Prophet addressed them. He first recited from the Qur’an, 
invited them towards Allah, inspired them with love for Islam and then said: 
"I want your pledge that you shall defend me as you defend your women and 
children." 1 At this Al-Bara’ ibn Ma‘rur grasped the Prophet's hand and said: 
"Yes, by Him who has sent you with the truth, we shall certainly defend you 
against what we defend our families and children against, for by Allah, we 
are men of war and possessors of arms that we have inherited as seniors 
from seniors (i.e. from our fathers and forefathers)." 2 At that point Al-Bara’ 
was interrupted by Abu al-Haytham ibn al-Tayyahan who, addressing the 
Prophet said: "O Messenger of Allah, there is a bond (of treaty) between us 
and the people (i.e. the Jews) and we are going to sever that bond. But when 
we did that and Allah made your affair prevail, would you then return to 
your own people and leave us?" At this the Prophet smiled and then replied: 
"Nay, my blood is your blood, my life is your life. I am of you, and you are 
of me. I shall fight those whom you fight against; and I shall make peace 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 442; Musnad, III, 323, 339, 461-462; Al-Tabarabi, Al-Mu'jam al-Kabir, 
XIX, 89; Al-Haythami, Majma al-Zawaid, VI, 47. The text runs as follows: 
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with whom you make peace with.” 1 Then ’Abu al-Haytham turned towards 
his own people and reminded them that their taking the Prophet with them 
meant that all the Arabs would turn against them and would throw at them as 
if from one bow. If therefore they were sure that they would sacrifice their 
everything and would under no circumstances abandon the Prophet, then 
they should make the pledge and undertake the responsibility. All of them in 
one voice cried out that they would fulfil their pledge and would never aban¬ 
don the Prophet. 2 

Others also spoke on the occasion. Thus As‘ad ibn Zurarah addressed his 
people saying in effect what ’Abu al-Haytham had said reminding them of 
the responsibility they were about to undertake and of the sure enmity of the 
Arabs of which they would be the common target by their action. 3 Similarly, 
Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Ubadah ibn Nadlah al-’Ansari addressed his people saying: 
"O peopel of Khazraj, do you realize on what are you going to pledge your¬ 
selves to this man?" They said; "Yes”. Al-‘Abbas ibn‘Ubadah then 
explained saying: ’’You are going to pledge yourselves for fighting the black 
and red of men. So if you think that you will give up when trouble descends 
on you destroying your property and killing your chiefs, then give up now. 
For by Allah, your doing so will be a loss in this world and also in the here¬ 
after. But if you are sure that you shall fulfil your obligations, even if your 
properties are destroyed and your chiefs are killed, then undertake it. For by 
Allah, that will be the best for you in this world and in the hereafter." They 
all replied: ’’Surely we shall take it, even at the cost of our properties and 
chiefs." After this Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Ubadah turned towards the Prophet and 
asked: "What will be our reward, O Messenger of Allah, if we fulfil our 
pledge?" The Prophet said: "Paradise". "Stretch then your hand", said the 
people. The Prophet did so, and they took their oath. 4 

From these brief glimpses of the proceedings of that momentous night 
meeting at ‘Aqabah it should be clear that apart from Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib’s obtaining the assurances and promises of the ’ ansar , they them¬ 
selves very carefully considered and weighed the implications and con¬ 
sequences of their action. They understood full well that they were com- 


1. Ibid. 

2. ’Abu Nu‘aym, Dalail, 304, 309. 

3. Musnad , III, 322-323, 339-340; Ibn al-Jawzi, Al-Wafa, 231 

4. Ibn Hisham, 1, 446; Musnad, III, 322. 
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mitting themselves to fighting and laying down their lives, and to sacrificing 
their properties and men, for the sake of the Prophet and Islam, when the 
need for doing so arose and when the Prophet required them to do so. On the 
other hand, the Prophet's commitments also were made very clear. He 
equally undertook to become one of them, to fight and shed his blood for 
their sake. Further, he promised that even when victorious and successful he 
would not leave them, nor would he return to his people and birth-place. 
Above all, the ’ansar obtained from him an assurance of the reward of para¬ 
dise if they faithfully fulfilled their part of the pledge. The Second Pledge of 
‘Aqabah was thus truly a mutual pledge in which both sides undertook a 
clearly stipulated set of obligations and made solemn promises. And on a 
balancing of the account it would appear that the ’ansar did indeed make a 
very favourable and profitable bargain. They secured the life-long adhesion 
of the Prophet to them and the eternal bliss of heaven for them. And when 
the time for trials came they did indeed put these two things above all other 
considerations. 

The reports vary as regards the first person to make the pledge at the 
Prophet's hand. Ibn Ishaq says that the people of Banu al-Najjar claimed that 
it was As‘ad ibn Zurarah, those of Banu ‘Abd al-Ashhal said that it was’Abu 
al-Haytham ibn al-Tayyahan, while the report of Ka‘b ibn Malik, who was 
one of the participants in the Pledge, says that it was Al-Bara’ ibn Ma'rur. 1 
Indeed the reports variously give these names. Most probably the differences 
or confusion have arisen on account of the fact that these three persons were 
the ones who mainly spoke in the meeting, addressing both the Prophet and 
their own people, and in the process declared their acceptance of the obliga¬ 
tions. The context as well as the background of the devlopments in Madina 
suggest that most probably As‘ad ibn Zurarah was the first person to for¬ 
mally make the pledge at the hand of the Prophet. All the others then made 
it. 2 

The terms of the Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah, so far as the ’ansar were 
concerned and as they are known from the different reports may be summar¬ 
ized as follows: 3 

1. Ibn Hisham, l, 447. 

2. The two ladies made the bay'ah without holding the Prophet's hand. See Bukhari, no. 
5288. 

3. See Bukhari, nos. 7199, 7202; Muslim, no. 1841; Musnad, III, 322-323, 339-340, 441, 
461; IV, 119-120; V, 314, 316, 318, 319, 321, 325; and al-Bayhaqi, Dalail, II, 443, 452. 
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1. That they shall worship Allah Alone and shall not associate anything 

with Him. 1 

2. That they shall shelter and help the Prophet and his Companions 
( muhajirs ) when they migrate to Madina. 2 

3. That they shall defend the Prophet and his Companions as and against 

whomsoever as they (the ’ ansar ) defended themselves, their families 
and children; 3 

4. That they shall bear the cost and financial obligations arising out of the 

above, whether it be easy or difficult for them. 4 

5. That they shall obey and follow the Prophet, in ease or in difficulty, 

and whether they liked it or not or whether it ran counter to their 
immediate interest. 5 

6. That they shall not dispute or contend with the lawful authority. 6 

7. That they shall exhort what is lawful and prohibit what is unlawful. 7 

8. That they shall, at all places and under all circumstances, speak out and 

uphold the truth and the cause of Allah, without fear of reproach or 
abuse. 8 

On the completion of the Pledge the Prophet asked the ’ansar to select 
from among themselves 12 persons who would be lieutenants or leaders 
{naqib) to look after and organize their affairs at Madina. So they selected 
12 persons, nine from the Khazraj and three from the 'Aws tribe. They were 
as follows: 

1. The expression is: (M p&L-l > (see for instance, Musnad, IV, 
119-120) 

2. The expression is: (*->>. **! / V(See for instance ibid; also III, 340) 

3. The expression is: (^bij «u. dyes u (See for instance Musnad, III, 

339-340) 

4. The expression is: <\ ^ aaaJIj) (See for instance ibid.) 

5. The expression is: (bJb« jH\j uuk^ jb > (See for instance 

Musnad , III, 441) 

6. The expression is: j*H\ ^jb V o\j) (See for instance ibid.; also Bukhari, no. 7199; 

Muslim, no. 1841) 

7. The expression is: ^j Jbj > (See for instance Musnad, III, 322-323, 

339-340) 

8. The expression is: ^ V & Ui-J ja» j\ ^ oij> (See for instance 

Bukhari, no. 7199; Muslim, no. 1841) 
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1. As‘ad ibn Zurara (’Abu Umama) of the Khazraj tribe 

2. Sa‘d ibn al-Rabi‘ ibn ‘Amr " " 

3. ‘Abd Allah ibn Rawahah ibn Tha‘labah " " 

4. Rafi‘ ibn Malik ibn al-‘Ajlan " " 

5. Al-Bara’ ibn Ma‘rur ibn Sakhr " " 

6. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn Haram " " 

7. ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit ibn Qays " " 

8. Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubadah ibn Dulaym 

9. Al-Mundhir ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Khunays " " 

10. ‘Usayd ibn Hudayr ibn Simak of the ’ Aws tribe 

11. Sa‘d ibn Khaythamah ibn al-Harith " " 

12. Rifa‘ah ibn ‘Abd al-Mundhir ibn Zubayr" " 1 

The proceedings of the meeting were conducted with all secrecy and 
expedition, the Prophet even asking the ’ansar to shorten their speeches lest 
their polytheist compatriots on the one hand and the Quraysh people on the 
other should come to know of them. Yet, it appears, a satan (either of men 
or of jinn) detected what was going on. From the top of a nearby hillock he 
shouted out at the top of his voice and addressing the Quraysh said: "O men 
of the camps, the despicable one (meaning the Prophet) and the apostates 
( subah , pi. of sabi ) have just agreed on warring against you." At this the 
Prophet told the ’ansar that it was a satan of Mina. Then directing his word 
to the satan he said: "O enemy of Allah, I shall, by Allah, deal with you." He 
then asked the ’ansar to hasten back to their respective camps. They did so. 
At the time of departing, Al-‘ Abbas ibn Nadi ah addressed the Prophet say¬ 
ing: "By Allah who has sent you with the truth, if you so wish, we shall with 
our swords sweep down upon the men of Mina (i.e. the Quraysh) in the mor¬ 
row" The Prophet said: "We have not yet received the orders to do that." So 
they returned to their camps and slept for the rest of the night. 2 

The matter did not remain, however, a complete secret. In the morning 
the leading men of Quraysh came to the camps of the Madinites and charged 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 443-444. The first seven names are given by Ibn Hisham; the rest are 
given by Ibn Ishaq. There is also some difference of opinion about the 12th person. Some 
mention him to be ’Abu al-Haytham ibn al-Tayyahan. 

2. Ibid., 447-448. 
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them saying: "It has come to our knowledge that you have come here to take 
out with you this our man from among us and that you have pledged your¬ 
selves to him for fighting us. By God, there are no people among the Arabs 
with whom we detest fighting more than with you." At this the unbelieving 
people of Madina were taken aback. They protested their innocence and 
swore by Allah that they knew nothing of the alleged affair. They were right; 
for they were really in the dark about the matter. The ’ ansar , however, 
exchanged meaningful glances with one another. After hearing such pro¬ 
testations of the Madinans, however, the Quraysh leaders, among whom was 
Al-Harith ibn Hisham ibn al-Mughirah of Banu Makhzum, left the place. 1 

The Quraysh did not leave the matter there. They made further enquiries 
about it and came to learn that it was a fact. In the meantime the pilgrims 
had left Mina. Therefore a party of Quraysh people went out in hot pursuit 
of the 'ansar. At a place called Adhakir, which lies at about five miles from 
Makka, they came upon a party of the Madinans and succeeded in capturing 
Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubadah and Al-Mundhir ibn ‘Amr, both of whom were of the 12 
naqibs. Al-Mundhir succeeded, however, in overpowering his captors and 
escaped. Sa‘d was taken a captive. His hands were tied to the neck and then 
he was dragged to Makka where he was beaten and tortured. An on-looker 
took pity on him and asked him whether there was anyone among the 
Quraysh with whom he had some acquaintance or understanding for mutual 
help and protection. Sa 4 d said that he knew Jubayr ibn Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy 
and Al-Harith ibn Harb ibn ’Umayyah whom he used to help and protect 
when they visited Madina on trade. The on-looker advised Sa 4 d to cry out 
for help by calling the two persons by their names. He did so. The Makkan 
individual then went to the two persons who were at the Ka 4 ba compound at 
the time and informed them that a Khazrajite named Sa 4 d ibn ‘Ubadah was 
being beaten and tortured at a particular place in the town and that he was 
calling them out for help. They recognized that he indeed used to protect 
them while at Madina. Hence they hurried to the spot, rescued Sa 4 d from his 
persecutors and let him return to his people. 

V.THE SIGNIFICANCE AND NATURE OF THE 
SECOND ‘AQABAH PLEDGE 

Both in its immediate and far-reaching consequences the Second ‘Aqa- 
bah Pledge may be regarded as the most important agreement ever con- 


1. Ibid. 448-449. 
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eluded in the history of the world. It prepared the ground and provided the 
basis for the Muslims’ and the Prophet’s migration to Madina, the establish¬ 
ment of a bodypolitic there, the organization of the muhajirs and ’ansar for 
defence, their ultimate victory over the forces of unbelief, the unification of 
all Arabia in the first instance and then of almost the entire ancient civilized 
world under one political system and, simultaneously, the onward march of 
Islam as an enlightening, civilizing and cultural force over the adjoining con¬ 
tinents. No other treaty or agreement has proved to be so decisive and clear a 
turning point in the history of the world as a whole. The seventy-five men 
and women of Madina on the one hand, and the Prophet (accompanied by 
his uncle Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib) on the other did indeed make his¬ 
tory at ‘Aqabah on that memorable night in 621-22 A.C. 

The participants in that memorable act were quite aware of the implica¬ 
tions of the agreement they made. The proceedings of the meeting and the 
speeches of the different persons show that they undertook the task and 
responsibilities with full knowledge and understanding of the shape of things 
to come. Such provisions of the agreement as required the ’ansar to obey 
and follow the Prophet in ease and difficulty, to refrain from disputing and 
contesting the legally constituted authority and to lay down their lives and 
properties for the defence of the cause, all visualized the establishment of a 
bodypolitic. The provisions of the Second ‘Aqabah Pledge were, so to say, 
the fundamental principles of the constitution of the subsequent state of 
Madina. No wonder, therefore, that a participant in that act, Ka‘b ibn Malik, 
when old and blind, used to pride himself on being one of those who made 
the Pledge and to console himself over his having missed the battle of Badr 
by saying that to him participation in the Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah was far 
dearer and more important than particicipation in the battle of Badr, though 
people talked more about the latter. 1 He was quite justified in his feeling. 

In another respect the Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah is unique in world his¬ 
tory. No other historical agreement appears to have been carried out so fully, 
so faithfully and so willingly by both the parties to it. The ’ansar cheerfully 
and ungrudgingly sheltered and gave quarters to the muhajirs , shared their 
wealth and properties with the latter, fought and laid down their lives for the 
sake of Islam and the Prophet and did never deviate even a little from their 
promise of obeying and following him in ease and difficulty and even 


1. Bukhari, no. 3890. 
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against their own immediate interest. On the other hand the Prophet and the 
muhajirs left their birth-place for good, adopted Madina and its people as 
their own land and brethren and did never return permanently to their birth¬ 
place even when the circumstances turned completely in their favour. 
Although the Prophet was undoubtedly sad when leaving Makka and never 
ceased sighing for it, he left it for ever, never to return there permanently. 
Even when visiting it on pilgrimage he did not consider it his residing place 
and emphasized this fact by performing the shortened prayer ( qasr) there as 
prescribed for travellers from distant lands. The former Yathrib became for 
ever Madina (Madinat al-Nabi , City of the Prophet) not simply because he 
migrated there, nor simply because he made it the nucleus of the first Islamic 
state and the terminus a quo of the subsequent successes of Islam, but pri¬ 
marily because, according to the terms of the ‘Aqabah agreement, he made it 
his own land, its people his own people — never leaving it and its people 
even when no more in need of them — and he lived there till the end of his 
life and lies buried there. What Madina is today in the world of Islam and in 
the heart of the Muslims is a direct result of the agreement at ‘Aqabah. 

Yet the agreement (Pledge) was made only verbally, not in writing. This 
is worth emphasizing. For the binding force behind both its conclusion and 
implementation was the power of faith and the dictates of conviction. When 
the ’ansar told the Prophet at ‘Aqabah: ’’Take (i.e. stipulate) O Messenger of 
Allah, for yourself and for your Lord whatever you like”, it signified only 
the extent of their conviction, their dedication to Islam and their determina¬ 
tion to undertake the hardest of obligations for its sake. It also means that the 
Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah was the effect of the initial success of Islam at 
Madina, not the cause of it; though in its turn it proved to be the starting 
point for further successes of Islam. 

One of the participants in the Pledge, ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit, characterizes 
it as the 'Pledge For Fighting' (bay 1 at al-harb ). ! So does Ibn Ishaq who adds 
that this was so because the Prophet had by then received permission for 
fighting. 2 This latter statement is not correct. Permission to fight was given 
after the migration, as the ’ayahs 22:39-40 containing that permission 
clearly indicate. These say: "Permission (to fight) is given to those who are 
being warred against. who have been driven out of their homes" etc. 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 454; Musnad, V, 320. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I, 454. 
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Clearly the permission came subsequently to their having been driven out of 
their homes, i.e., after their migration. This is proved also by the Prophet's 
reply to Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Ubadah ibn Nadlah's overenthusiasm to start fight¬ 
ing the Quraysh immediately after the conclusion of the Pledge, which Ibn 
Ishaq also notes. 1 The Prophet said: "We have not yet received orders to do 
that." 2 This does not mean, however, that ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit's cha- 
racterization of the Second ‘Aqabah Pledge as the "Pledge for Fighting" is 
not correct. It indicates and emphasizes the nature of the obligation the par¬ 
ticipants undertook and their complete awareness of that. They clearly knew 
it and indicated it in their speeches that their taking the Prophet in their 
midst meant facing the hostility and attack not only of Quraysh but of the 
other Arabs as well; and that therefore they should be ready to fight and sac¬ 
rifice their lives and properties for the sake of Islam and the Prophet. The 
Prophet also repeatedly asked them to consider thoroughly the consequences 
of the step they were about to take and to be prepared for defending him and 
his companions The Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah was thus really a 

pledge for fighting in defence of the Prophet and Islam. It was essentially a 
defensive pact. 

VI. REASONS FOR ISLAM'S SUCCESS AT MADINA 

It has been stated above that the Second pledge of ‘Aqabah was an effect 
of the initial success of Islam at Madina. As regards the reasons for this suc¬ 
cess, the first and foremost is Allah's special favour upon the Madinites. For, 
guidance emanates from Allah and it appears that it was His design that 
Madina should be the base for the success of Islam. 

A 

As regards the worldly reasons, the foremost is what ‘A’ishah (r.a.) poin¬ 
ted out while referring to the effects of the Bu‘ath war. She stated that the 
Bu‘ath war was in the nature of Allah's preparing the ground for the accep¬ 
tance of Islam and the Prophet at Madina. For, as a result of the war, most of 
the leaders of ’Aws and Khazraj were killed and the two tribes emerged 
from the war completely exhausted and divided. 3 Indeed they were in dire 
need of starting their life anew on a new basis of amity and peace and under 
a common and wise leader. Islam provided the new basis and the Prophet 
appeared to them to be the God-sent and natural leader to lead them to a life 


1. Ibn Hisham, I, 454. 

2. Ibid. See also supra p. 849; Musnad, I, 216 (report of Ibn Abbas). 

3. Bukhari, nos. 3847, 3930. 
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of peace and unity. 

A third reason was the existence of the Jews at Madina. It worked in two 
ways. On the one hand, the Jews themselves used to talk about the imminent 
appearance of a Prophet whom they would follow and with whose help they 
would eliminate the ’Aws and the Khazraj from Madina. Naturally this 
created an inquisitiveness among the latter about the coming Prophet. As 
already indicated, 1 this natural inquisitiveness on their part was one of the 
reasons for their acceptance of Islam when some of them met the Prophet for 
the first time at ‘Aqabah. On the other hand, the Jews used to exploit the 
’ Aws and the Khazraj financially by means of a widespread and extortionate 
net-work of usury and also to play the one tribe against the other. Both the 
tribes had at last come to see through this game of the Jews and had grown 
determined for emancipation from the vicious circle of exploitation. For the 
same reason the two tribes were unwilling to unite themselves under the lea¬ 
dership of the Jews or of anyone of their proteges. Islam provided the means 
for that emancipation and the Prophet provided the much-needed common 
leadership. Thus, if the corruption and perversion of Allah's revelations 
effected by the Jews and the Christians of the time in general provided the 
background for the rise of Islam, the financial exploitation and political 
machiavellism of the Jews of Madina paved the way for the phenomenal 
success of Islam among its non-Jewish inhabitants. 

In this connection reference should be made to the claim often made by 
Judaeo-Christian writers that the monotheism of the Jews had predisposed 
the ’Aws and the Khazraj towards the monotheism offered by Islam. The 
claim is as specious as is the claim that Islam owes its origin to Judaeo- 
Christian influences. Indeed the former plea is only an extension of the lat¬ 
ter. The precepts and practices of the Jews of Madina repelled rather than 
attracted the non-Jewish population towards Judaism. If the monotheism of 
the latter had in any way appealed to them, there would have been some 
noticeable inclination among them towards it in the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the rise of Islam or the Prophet's migration to Madina. The sources 
do not, however, give that impression. 

A fourth factor in Islam's success at Madina may be found in the nature 
and temperament of the people of the place. Just as the climate of the place 
differs from that of Makka, so also its inhabitants, in contrast with those of 


1. Supra, pp. 837-838. 
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Makka, are by nature more mild and accommodative. This distinction 
between the nature and temper respectively of the two places and their peo¬ 
ples are discernible even today. Naturally, therefore, Islam received a more 
sympathetic and intelligent reception at Madina. 

Last but not least, as one writer points out, 1 the main factors that account 
for the Makkan opposition to Islam were totally absent in Madina. One of 
the foremost reasons for the Makkan leaders’ opposition to Islam was their 
jealousy and pride bom mainly out of their familiarity with the Prophet. He 
was one of their own men bom and brought up amidst them. Hence the Mak¬ 
kan elders looked upon him with that natural jealousy which familiarity 
breeds. They could not just make themselves accept the leadership and gui¬ 
dance of one who was only a junior member of their society and of whom 
they, by virtue of seniority in age and blood-relationship, expected only obe¬ 
dience and subordination, and whom they did not think in any way entitled 
to supersede the elders in leadership and command. This natural cause of 
opposition was simply absent in Madina. Secondly, the Makkan elders con¬ 
stituted a priestly class whose social primacy and financial interests were 
bound up with the maintenance and continuance of the system of religious 
rites and worship that had grown round the Ka‘ba. Islam and the Prophet 
posed a direct threat to that vested interest. It was this priestly class, the eld¬ 
ers, who had mainly organized the opposition at Makka. At Madina there 
was no such priestly class of leaders with vested interest to guard against 
any threat to it. Hence the Prophet and Islam found there a rather ready 
acceptance. 

When all this is said, however, it must not be overlooked that it was the 
inherent quality of Islam and its teachings, and the character and personality 
of the Prophet which, above everything else, impressed the Madinans most. 


1. Akram Khan, Mustafa Charit, (Bengali text), 4th revised edn. Dhaka, 1975, pp. 473- 

475. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE MIGRATION TO MADINA 

I. CAUSES AND NATURE OF THE MIGRATION 

The Second ‘Aqaba Pledge prepared the ground for the Muslims' as well 
as the Prophet's migration to Madina. The ‘Aqaba Pledge was indeed the 
outcome of at least three years of the Prophet's efforts to find support and a 
suitable base for his work of propagating the truth with which he had been 
entrusted by Allah and for which purpose he had been approaching the tribes 
outside Makka. Similarly the migration to Madina of both the Muslims and 
the Prophet was effected with careful plans and preparations. It was no sud¬ 
den act done on the spur of the moment, nor carried out haphazardly to 
avoid an unexpected emergency. For sometime past it had become clear to 
the Prophet as well as to the Muslims that they must look elsewhere for sup¬ 
port and for a base of work; and the primary consideration all through had 
been to further the cause of Islam. Neither the approach to the tribes nor the 
migration to Madina were steps taken solely or primarily for the Prophet's 
personal safety, nor at all for furthering his own interest and ambition. 
Nothing illustrates this fact more clearly than his refusal to accept Tufayl ibn 
‘Amr al-Dawsi’s proposal to him to secure himself in the strong fortress of 
the Daws tribe where there were strong men to take care of his defence. 1 It 
should also be recalled that he had also refused the offer of help by some 
tribes just for gaining and sharing with them the political power over Arabia 
as a whole. 2 The migration to Madina was not simply a migration in the geo¬ 
graphical sense of moving out from one place to another, nor a measure of 
political strategy or personal safety. The guiding spirit and the overriding 
consideration was to serve the cause of Allah and of Islam. It has therefore 
been very aptly characterized in the Qur’an as well as in the tradition as a 
"migration to Allah and His Messenger" (hijrah ila Allah wa rasulihi). 

The nature and purpose of the migration explain also its underlying 
cause. The Muslims and the Prophet migrated to Madina because it was no 
longer feasible or possible for them to practise and propagate Islam at 
Makka. In other words, the sole cause of the migration was the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders' opposition to Islam. The nature and aspects of that opposition have 

1. Muslim, no. 116; Musnad, III, 370. 

2. See supra, pp. 815-817. 
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been discussed in a previous chapter. 1 It may only be pointed out here that 
the Qur’an and the traditions, while referring to the migration, allude at the 
same time to its causes too. Thus the Qur’an specifically mentions as the 
causes of the migration that the Muslims were: 

(a) oppressed on account of their faith (zulimu k); 2 

% 

(b) jeopardized in their faith (futinu i.e., they were reduced, by hook 
or by crook, into a situation of either verbally recanting or not being 
able to practise Islam; 3 

(c) persecuted and driven out (’udhu and 'ukhriju i y y-»)- 4 

The reports confirm and supplement these statements about the causes of 
the migration by saying that while the Prophet was disbelieved and driven 
out of his home, the Muslims were oppressed, persecuted, jeopardized in 
their faith and driven out of their homes and property. 5 

It may be recalled that a few years earlier a number of Muslims had 
migrated to Abyssinia. The migration to Madina, however, differs from the 
Abyssinian migration in a number of ways. In the case of the migration to 
Abyssinia the Prophet was concerned mainly or solely for the safety of the 
early Muslims and their faith. He advised them to betake themselves there 
pointing out distinctly to them that there they would get both personal safety 
and freedom for practising their faith. He himself did not plan to leave 
Makka obviously because he had till then not been despaired of it and 
expected to bring about its conversion by continuing to work there. In the 
case of migration to Madina the situation was completely different. The 
Prophet had found that there was no more chance of making further progress 
for Islam or of coninuing his work at Makka. Moreover, his people had then 
definitely abandoned and ousted him. Hence he sought for a new base from 
where he could discharge the duty imposed on him. He not only thought of 
going to that place but also of making it the centre of his unfinished work. 
Hence, secondly, he prepared the ground first by inviting the people of his 
desired place of migration to embrace Islam and, when some of them did so, 

1. See Chapter XV. 

2. 16 ( al-Nahl ): 41 = <^... u ^ ^ 

3. 16:110 = ^ u jlm j* 

4. 3 (’Al 'Imran): 195 = ... JW-^bVbfV-^ ^ and 59 (A\-Hashr): 

8= ^•••(►^b'b j* jj ^ 

5. See for instance Bukhari, nos. 3900 and 3901; Ibn Hisham, I, 467. 
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he further prepared the field by sending a sutiable person to teach and pro¬ 
pagate Islam there in order to get a sizeable number of persons over to the 
faith. In the case of the migration to Abyssinia no such preliminary work 
was done, because there was no plan on the Prophet’s part to go there him¬ 
self and make that place the base for his work. Thirdly, and arising out of the 
last mentioned fact, the Prophet, as the final stage of preparation, came to a 
definite understanding and concluded a clearly termed pledge with the Mus¬ 
lims (’ ansar ) of Madina whereby he himself undertook to go over to them 
and remain with them as long as he lived, and they undertook to obey the 
injunctions of Islam and sacrifice their everything for the sake of Allah and 
His Messenger. No such prior agreement or pledge was made with any party 
of the Abyssinians because the nature and purpose of the Muslims' migration 
there were totally different. The migration to Madina was the result of a 
bilateral and mutual agreement; that to Abyssinia was simply a unilateral 
seeking of refuge by a group of persecuted people who had suffered for con¬ 
science's sake. Last but not least, and also arising out of the last mentioned 
fact, the migration to Abyssinia was temporary in nature. There was no 
objection to the emigrants' returning to Makka and indeed in the course of 
time they did all return from there. The migration to Madina, on the other 
hand, was permanent in nature, in that neither the Prophet nor the other 
muhajirs did return to Makka permanently. The subsequent conquest of 
Makka was no victorious coming back as such. There was no retaking pos¬ 
session of the houses and properties left at the time of the migration. 

II. MIGRATION OF THE COMPANIONS 

When the preliminary work was over the Prophet, according to Ibn Ishaq, 
pointed out to the Muslims saying: "Allah the Mighty and Glorious has pro¬ 
vided for you brethren (in faith) and a home where you would find secu¬ 
rity". 1 It is also on record that the Prophet had previously been shown in 
dream the place of migration which was full of date palms and which he 
now recognized to be Madina. 2 On receiving the Prophet's instructions the 
Muslims, including those who had returned from Abyssinia, started migra¬ 
ting to Madina in batches. The Prophet did not migrate first, but saw to it 
that his companions accomplished their migration peacefully and safely, and 
awaited Allah's specific directive to himself for leaving Makka. 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, 468. 

2. Bukhari, no. 3905. 
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According to Ibn Ishaq 1 the first person to migrate to Madina was ’Abu 
Salamah (‘Abd Allah) ibn Asad of Banu Makhzum. He had previously 
migrated to Abyssinia but had returned to Makka. His clan, however, 
renewed their persecution upon him so that as soon as he came to know of 
the acceptance of Islam by a number of people of Madina he started for 
migrating there. This was, as Ibn Ishaq puts it,"a year before the ‘Aqabah 
Pledge”. Obviously his reference here is to the Second ’Aqabah Pledge. It 
would thus appear that ’Abu Salamah migrated to Madina almost immedi¬ 
ately after the conclusion of the first ‘Aqabah Pledge. 

’Abu Salamah's migration, however, was no peaceful affair. His wife 
’Umm Salamah (subsequently ’Umm al-Muminiri) gives a very touching 
account of the event. She states that as soon as her husband started for 
Madina taking her with him and making her ride on a camel with her child 
on her lap, her parental relatives obstructed the way and told ’Abu Salamah 
that though he was free to betake himself wherever he liked, they would not 
allow him to take their daughter away with him. So saying they in fact for¬ 
cibly snatched her away from her husband. At this turn of the event ’Abu 
Salamah's parental relatives intervened, not quite in his support, but rather 
against the other party. They told ’Umm Salamah's relatives that they could 
take their daughter with them but they had no right to the child who was 
their son (’Abu Salamah's parental relatives) and therefore belonged to them. 
They then forcibly took the child from the other party. ’Umm Salamah states 
that in the process of dragging by the two parties the joint of one arm of the 
child was displaced. Thus, at the point of their departure for Madina the 
three members of the small family were separated from one another by their 
own blood relations. Thus separated from his child and wife ’Abu Salamah 
alone went to Madina. ’Umm Salamah states that she remained separated 
from her husband and child for about a year. During that period she used 
every day to go to the spot where she had been separated from her husband 
and child and to sit there weeping till evening. At last one of her relatives 
took pity on her and requested the others to let her go to her husband. 
Similarly her husband's relatives also relaxed their attitude and returned the 
child to her. Then taking the child with her she started for Madina all alone, 
riding on a camel. When she arrived at Tan‘im, some five miles from 
Makka, ‘Uthman ibn Talhah ibn ’Abi Talhah of Banu ‘Abd al-Dar happened 


1. Ibn Hisham, 1,468. 
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to meet her. He recognized her and on coming to know that she was pro¬ 
ceeding to Madina all alone he considered it too desperate on her part and 
too beneath his manliness to allow her so to proceed alone. He therefore 
volunteered to lead her to Madina. He then caught the rope of her camel and 
so led and accompanied her all the way to Quba’ in the vicinity of Madina 
where her husband was staying. ’Umm Salamah states that ‘Uthman ibn 
Talhah treated her with due respect and courtesy and that she had never 
come across such a noble and honest person. 1 

It should be mentioned here that a report of Al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib (an 
’ansari) says that the first persons "to come to us M were Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr 
and Ibn ’Umm Maktum who used to teach the ’ansar the Qur’an. They 
were followed by Bilal, Sa‘d, and ‘Ammar ibn Yasir. Then came ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab with twenty others, after which the Prophet arrived at Madina. 2 

So far as Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr is concerned it has been seen before 3 that 
after the first ‘Aqabah Pledge he was commissioned by the Prophet to teach 
to ’ansar the Qur’an and to preach Islam at Madina. He returned to Makka, 
however, before the conclusion of the Second ‘Aqabah Pledge and then 
migrated to Madina when, after its conclusion, the Prophet advised the Mus¬ 
lims to do so. Most probably the above mentioned report refers either to 
Mus‘ab's first sojourn at Madina as a Qur’an teacher and preacher or to his 
migration there as the first person after the conclusion of the Second Pledge 
of ‘Aqabah. ’Abu Salamahs case is different in that he migrated to Madina, 
as Ibn Ishaq specifically mentions, a year before the ’Aqabah Pledge. And 
since he did not return to Makka, Ibn Ishaq's statement that he was the first 
person to migrate is substantially correct. It would also appear from the 
above mentioned report that Ibn ’Umm Maktum also worked for sometime 
along with Mus‘ab as Qur’an teacher for the 'ansar. In all likelihood this 
was after the Second ‘Aqabah Pledge. As regards ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and 
his group of muhajirs it is definite that they migrated after the Second ‘Aqa¬ 
bah Pledge and therefore after ’Abu Salamah. So did Bilal, Sa‘d, ‘Ammar 
and the others. ‘Umar himself gives a rather detailed account of his migra¬ 
tion which Ibn Ishaq reproduces and which will be noticed presently. 

1. Ibid., 469-470. ‘Uthman ibn Talhah was at the time an unbeliever. He embraced Islam 

• • 

after the treaty of Hudaybiyah and migrated to Madina along with Khaild ibn al-Walid. He 
attained martyrdom at the battle of Ajnadayn. 

2. Bukhari , nos. 3924, 3925. 

3. Supra, pp. 841-844. 
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After the arrival of the first muhajir at Madina four persons from among 
the ’ansar went to Makka. They were Dhakwan ibn ‘Abd Qays, ‘Uqbah ibn 
Wahb, Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Ubadah ibn Nadlah and Ziyad ibn Labid. They sub¬ 
sequently returned to Madina along with the different batches of muhajirs 
from Makka. For this reason these four persons were known as Muhajiri 
Ansari. { This fact shows that the process of migration was completed with 
perfect coordination with the 'ansar. 

According to Ibn Ishaq, the next person after ’Abu Salamah to migrate to 

A 

Madina was ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘ah, a confederate of Banu ‘Adiyy ibn Ka‘b. He 
went with his wife Layla bint ’Abi Hathmah ibn Ghanm of the same clan. 
They were followed by the Jahsh family and the other members of Banu 
Ghanm ibn Dudan, confederates of Banu ’Umayyah ibn ‘Abd Shams. In fact 
all members of Banu Ghanm ibn Dudan, men, women and children, went in 
a body taking with them whatever of their belongings they could carry and 
leaving their homes a deserted place. The group included, of men, ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Jahsh ibn Ri’ab, his brother ’Abu Ahmad (‘Abd ibn Jahsh), 
‘Ukashah ibn Mihsin, Shuja‘ ibn Wahb, ‘Uqbah ibn Wahb, Arbid ibn 
Humayyirah (or Humayrah), Munqidh ibn Nabatah, Sa‘Td ibn Ruqaysh, 
Muhriz ibn Nadlah, YazTd ibn Ruqaysh, Qays ibn Jabir, ‘Amr ibn Mihsin, 
Malik ibn ‘Amr, Safwan ibn ‘Amr, Thaqf ibn 'Amr, Rabf'ah ibn Aktham, Al- 
Zubayr ibn ‘Ubayd, Tammam ibn ‘Ubaydah, Sakhbarah ibn ‘Ubaydah and 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh. Of the ladies there were Al-Far‘ah 

• • 

bint ’AbT Sufyan ibn Harb (wife of ’Abu Ahmad), Zaynab bint Jahsh (wife 
of Zayd ibn Harithah, later on ’(/mm al-Mumiriin), ’Umm Habib bint Jahsh 
(wife of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf), Hamnah bint Jahsh (wife of Mus‘ab ibn 
‘Umayr). Judamah bint Jandal, ‘Umm Qays bint Mihsin, Umm Habib bint 
Thumamah, ’ Aminah bint Ruqaysh and Sakhbarah bint Tamim. 1 2 

The migration of all these people naturally turned their homes into a 
deserted place. It is related by Ibn Ishaq that once ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah, Al- 
‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib and ’Abu Jahl happened to pass by the place. 
Looking at the empty houses ‘Utbah sighed and regretfully remarked that 
the homes of Banu Jahsh had become a deserted place. At this ’Abu Jahl 
remarked tauntingly, pointing to Al-‘Abbas, "This is the work of this our 
brother's son. He has caused divisions in our society, brought about diffe- 

1. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 226. 

2. Ibn Hisham, 1,470-472. 
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rences in our affairs and has separated us, one from the other." 1 

The next mentionable group of companions to migrate to Madina was 
that led by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. It is related that he was accompanied by 
some twenty persons from among his family, relatives and others. Ibn Ishaq 
gives ‘Umar's own story of the event. It says ‘Umar, ‘Ayyash ibn ’Abi 

A 

RabT‘ah and Hisham ibn al-‘As ibn Wa’il agreed among themselves that 
they would meet together in the following morning at a place called al- 
Tanadub, about ten miles from Makka; and if any of them failed to turn up 
by the agreed time, it would be assumed that he had been caught and 
detained. So the other two would proceed without him towards Madina. In 
the following morning ‘Umar and ‘Ayyash ibn ’AbT Rabi‘ah turned up at the 

A 

spot in time, but Hisham ibn al-‘As ibn Wa’il was detained and could not 
come up. Hence ‘Umar and ‘Ayyash, with the others of the group, left for 
Madina. On their arrival there they stayed with the people of Banu ‘Amr ibn 
‘Awf at Quba’. Shortly afterwards ’Abu Jahl ibn Hisham and his brother Al- 
Harith ibn Hisham arrived at Quba’ for the purpose of luring ‘Ayyash back 
to Makka; for he was their uterine brother as well as paternal cousin. They 
told him that their mother had been so upset at his migration that she had 
vowed not to comb her hair nor to take shelter from the sun till her son 
‘Ayyash returned to Makka. They therefore asked him to go back to Makka 
just for once to see his mother and thus enable her to release herself from her 
vow. ‘Ayyash was moved at the story and consulted ‘Umar, telling him that 
he (‘Ayyash) liked to go to Makka just temporarily for the sake of his 
mother as well as to bring his wealth which he had hastily left there. ‘Umar 
saw through ? Abu Jahl’s game and warned ‘Ayyash not to step into the trap, 
adding that his mother would get over the shock in the course of time and 
would start living a normal life. ‘Umar further said that if it was the question 
of money he had enough with him and he would give half of what he had to 
‘Ayyash. The latter was, however, overpowered by his affection for his 
mother and insisted on going back. At last ‘Umar gave one of his strongest 
camels to ‘Ayyash, asking him to travel on that animal and advised him that 
if he detected any bad faith on his companions' part he would be able to 
hurry back to Madina on that camel and they would not be able to overtake 
him with their camels. ‘Umar's fears proved quite true. For, as they went 
some way towards Makka, ’Abu Jahl deceived ‘Ayyash into getting down 


1. Ibid., AIL 
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from his camel and then the two overpowered him, tied him, took him a cap¬ 
tive to Makka and kept him confined there. Ibn Ishaq adds that when they 
reached Makka it was daytime and ’Abu Jahl, addressing the onlookers, 
said: "Thus have we done with our fool; so you all should do like this with 
your fools.” 1 Subsequently, however, Hisham ibn al-‘As ibn Wa’il escaped 
and came to Madina on receipt of a letter from ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. This 
was, however, after the Prophet's migration there. 2 Similarly ‘Ayyash ibn 
’Abi Rabi‘ah also succeeded in escaping and returning to Madina along with 
some others at a subsequent date. 3 

The details of migration of the other prominent companions like Hamzah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn ‘Awf, ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah and others are 
not known. Most probably they succeeded in accomplishing their migartion 
without any untoward event. On the whole, almost all the companions of the 
Prophet succeeded in migrating to Madina except those who were detained 
and persecuted by the Quraysh leaders or were incapacitated by their per¬ 
sonal difficulties or other circumstances. These people, together with the 
Prophet,’Abu Bakr and ‘All ibn ’Abi Talib remained to migrate. 4 One of 
those who migrated clearly after the Prophet was Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam 
who, together with a few other Muslims, had been away to Syria on a trade 
journey and who, on their return journey, met the Prophet on the way when 
he was migrating to Madina. 5 Most probably they had left for Syria before 
the Prophet issued instructions to the Muslims to migrate to Madina. 

Similarly Suhayb ibn Sinan also migrated after the Prophet. It is reported 
that when Suhayb started for Madina the Quraysh people obstructed him 
saying that since he had originally come to their city as a poor man and had 
thereafter made a considerable fortune by trading there, they would not 
allow him to escape with his wealth. They indeed misjudged the depth of 
Suhayb’s faith; for he immediately asked them whether they would allow 
him to depart if he surrendered to them all his wealth and possessions. They 

1. Ibid., 474-475. 

2. Ibid., 415-416. 

3. Ibid. See also Bukhari, no. 4560 and Fath al-Bari, VIII, 74-75. The story given by Ibn 
Hisham (I, 476) of Al-Walid ibn al-Walid's adventure in rescuing the two from Makka is not 
correct, for Al-Walid ibn al-WalTd embraced Islam after the battle of Badr. 

4. Ibn Hisham, I, 480; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 226. 

5. Bukhari, no. 3905. 
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agreed to do so. Thereupon Suhayb surrendered to them his wealth and val¬ 
uables, including his savings of gold and thus procured his release from their 
hands. When he arrived at Madina and the Prophet came to know of this he 
remarked that Suhayb had indeed made a very profitable deal. 1 It is further 
reported that the Qur’anic passage 2:207, "Those of men who sell them¬ 
selves seeking Allah's pleasure, etc.", was revealed with reference to Suhayb 
and the others like him who sacrificed their material interests for the sake of 
migrating to Allah and His Messenger. 2 

No less bright were the examples of sacrifice made by the ’ ansar and 
their generosity to the muhajirs. They were received with all care, cordiality 
and preparation. They were provided with suitable quarters to stay in and 
with all the immediate necessaries of life. For that purpose the ’ ansar distri¬ 
buted the muhajirs among themselves, each playing host to as many as his 
means allowed him to do. Sometimes they drew lots to decide who of the 
muhajirs should go to whom. This they did not because there was any 
unwillingness on anyone's part to share the responsibility but because they 
vied with one another for playing hosts to the muhajirs . ’Umm al-‘Ala\ an 
’ansari lady, states that when the lot was drawn, it fell to her family to take 
in ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un. They did so; but he soon fell ill and died shortly 
afterwards. 3 

Ibn Ishaq has preserved for us an account of the distribution of the 
muhajirs among the 'ansar. Though not comprehensive, the information 
given by him illustrates how orderly and systematic a way in which the 
muhajirs were received at Madina. 4 The information may be tabulated as 
follows: 


Muhajirs 

(a) ’Abu Salamah ibn ‘Abd al-Asad 
‘Amir ibn RabT‘ah 

‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh 
’Abu Ahmad (‘Abd ibn Jahsh) 

(b) ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 

1. Ibn Hisham, I., 477. 

2. See for instance Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, I, 360. 

3. Bukhari, no. 3929. 

4. Ibn Hisham, I, pp. 47:, 476-480. 


Hosts 

(a) Mibshar Ibn‘Abd al-Mundhir ibn 
Zanbar of Banu ‘Amr ibn ‘Awf, at 
Quba’. 

(b) Rifa‘ah ibn‘Abd al-Mundhir ibn 
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Muhajirs 

Zayd ibn al-Khattab 
(brother of the above) 

‘Amr ibn Suraqah ibn al-Mu‘tamar 
‘Abd ibn Suraqah ibn al-Mu‘tamar 
(brother of above) 

Khunays ibn Hudhafah al-Sahmi 
(‘Umar ibn al-Khattab's son-in- 
law, husband of Hafsah, sub- 
sequently ’Umm al-Mu'miriin) 
Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn 
Nufayl 

Waqid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tamimi 

Khawla ibn Abi Khawla 

Malik ibn Abi Khawla 

Tyas ibn al-Bukayr 

‘Aqil ibn al-Bukayr 

‘Amir ibn al-Bukayr 

Khalid ibn al-Bukayr (with their 

confederates of Banu Sa‘d ibn 

Layth) 

‘Ayyash ibn ’Abt Rabi‘ah 

(c) Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 1 
‘Uthman 

Suhayb ibn Sinan 

(d) Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
Zayd ibn Harithah 

Abu Marthad Karnaj ibn Hisn 
Marthad al-Ghanawf 
(son of above) 

’Anasah 

’Abu Kabshah (Salim) 


Hosts 

Zanbar, of Banu ‘Amr ibn ‘Awf, at 
Quba’. 


(c) Khubayb ibn Tsaf, of Banu 
Balharith ibn al-Khazraj, at al- 
Sunh (modern ‘Awali locality of 
Madina) 

(d) Kulthum ibn Hidm, of Banu ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Awf, at Quba’. (According to 
another saying they stayed with 
Sa‘d ibn Khaythamah) 


1. According to another saying Talhah stayed with As‘ad ibn Zurarah of Banu ‘Abd al- 
’Ashhal. 
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Muhajirs 

(e) ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Harith ibn al- 

Muttalib 
• • 

Tufayl ibn al-Harith (brother of 
above) 

Al-Husayn ibn al-Harith 

Mistah ibn ‘Uthathah ibn ’Abbad 
• • • 

Swaybit ibn Sa‘d ibn Huraymlah 
Tulayb ibn ‘Umayr 
Khabbab ibn al-Aritt 

(f) ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf, with a 
party of other muhajirs. 

(g) Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam 
’Abu Sabrah ibn Abi Ruhm 


(h) Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr ibn Hashim 

(i) ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn 
RabT‘ah 

Salim (servant of the above) 

‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan ibn Jabir 

(j) ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan 


(k) A group of bachelor muhajirs 
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Hosts 

(e) ‘Abd Allah ibn Salamah, of Banu 
Bal‘ajlan, at Quba’. 


(f) Sa‘d ibn al-Rabi\ of Banu 
Balharith ibn al-Khazraj, at Quba’. 

(g) Mundhir ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Uqbah ibn ‘Uhayhah, of Banu 
Jahjaba, at al-‘Usbah 

(h) Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh ibn al-Nu‘man, 
of Banu ‘Abd al-’Ashhal. 

(i) ‘Abbad ibn Bishr ibn Waqsh, of 
Banu ‘Abd al-’Ashhal. 


(j) ’Aws ibn Thabit ibn al-Mundhir 
(brother of Hassan ibn Thabit) of 
Banu al-Najjar. 

(k) Sa‘d ibn Khaythamah 


It should be noted that this distribution did not remain constant but 
changed from time to time. Others who are not mentioned here were under¬ 
standably distributed similarly among the ’ ansar. The facts noted above 
illustrate, in the first place, that the migration was carried out in a planned, 
organized and coordinated way. It was no haphazard flight, though the very 
fact of leaving their birth-place, their hearth and home and, in most cases, 
the major part of their properties and possessions entailed on the muhajirs no 
inconsiderable dislocation and hardships. The presence of at least four of the 
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’ansar at Makka, who had come all the way from Madina, during the early 
phase of the migration, is only indicative of the coordination between Makka 
and Madina in this respect. Secondly, though the muhajirs left Makka as 
silently and as carefully as possible, their departures could not just be kept a 
secret from their adversaries. For the departure of whole families and in a 
number of cases the desertion of entire homes could not be kept unobserved 
by their neighbours. Thirdly, and arising out of this fact, the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders, as they came to know of the movement, attempted to prevent the 
migration from taking place. This was only natural on their part; but the very 
nature of the movement imposed certain insurmountable obstacles in their 
way. They could and did indeed obstruct, capture, detain and persecute those 
whom they could; but they could not simply have stopped everyone from 
going; for the Muslims left mostly in small groups, at unspecified hours and 
over a period of not less than two months. Hence the Quraysh leaders could 
have prevented the migration only if they could place the city virtually in a 
state of blockade, closing and effectively guarding all the exits from it for as 
long as there remained the possibility for the Muslims to migrate. The geo¬ 
graphical features of Makka and its prevailing social conditions rendered the 
adoption of such a preventive measure on the Quraysh leaders' part out of 
the question. Moreover, sometimes the Muslims moved out in such a size¬ 
able group as would enable them to defend themselves not only against way- 
side bandits but also against the motley of opponents the Quraysh leaders 
could hastily muster. The report given by Ibn Hisham of ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab's challenging anyone to face him and obstruct his migration may or 
may not be correct; but it was no easy matter for the Quraysh leaders, natu¬ 
rally demoralized by a sense of their aggressivenss and highhandedness 
towards their own kinsmen, to face and obstruct such a determined group of 
youths inspired by the force of their conviction and ready to lay down their 
lives for the sake of the truth they had embraced. The Muslims' migration to 
Madina was thus carried out in spite of the Quraysh leaders' knowledge of it 
and in spite of their isolated cruel attempts to prevent it. 

III. THE PROPHET S MIGRATION: 

(A) THE LAST ATTEMPT TO KILL HIM 

As a last resort the Quraysh leaders concentrated their attention on the 
Prophet, and that for two obvious reasons. In the first place, if they could not 
control or prevent the migration of the Muslims in general, who were their 
own men scattered in all the clans and families, they could at least keep an 
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effective watch against one person and prevent his going. Secondly, they 
understood full well that the concentration of the Muslims at Madina would 
pose a threat to the Quraysh if only the Prophet migrated there and joined 
them. Hence the Quraysh leaders were determined to prevent this from 
happening. 

Ibn Ishaq gives some details of the Quraysh leaders' manoeuvres in this 
respect. He says that as they saw that the Muslims had found a secure place 
of resort for them they realized the gravity of the situation and the immi¬ 
nence of the Prophet's migration to Madina. Hence they decided to meet in a 
conference at the famous Dar al-Nadwa in the vicinity of the Ka‘ba to 
decide on the course of action to be taken with regard to the Prophet. It was 
to be a close-door and secret meeting in which none but the Quraysh leaders 
and persons in whom they had complete confidence were to be admitted. Ibn 
Ishaq clearly mentions that some non-Quraysh people, obviously those who 
were in league with the Quraysh leaders, also attended the conference. It is 
further stated that a satan in the from of an old and experienced Najdi 
shaykh also sought and was given permission to attend the conference. This 
person played a conspicuous role in the proceedings of the conference. Of 
the Quraysh leaders who were present in the meeting Ibn Ishaq makes spe¬ 
cial mention of ‘Utbah ibn RabPah, Shaybah ibn RabT‘ah and ’Abu Sufyan 
ibn Harb representing Banu ‘Abd Shams; Tu‘aymah ibn ‘Adiyy, Jubayr ibn 
Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy and Al-Harith ibn ‘Amir representing Banu Nawfal ibn 
‘Abd Manaf; Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith of Banu ‘Abd al-Dar; ’Abu al-Bakhtari 
ibn Hisham, Zam‘ah ibn al-Aswad ibn al-Muttalib and Hakim ibn Hizam 
representing Banu Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza; ’Abu Jahl of Banu Makhzum; 
Nubayh ibn al-Hajjaj and Munabbih ibn al-Hajjaj, both brothers and of Banu 
Sahm; and ’Umayyah ibn Khalaf of Banu Jumah. 1 

Several proposals were made and discussed in the conference. One of the 
leaders proposed to capture the Prophet, tie his hands and feet with iron 
chains and then to keep him confined without food and drink so that he 
would die the death of the poets of old like Zuhayr and Nabighah. This pro¬ 
posal was opposed, mainly by the above mentioned Najdi shaykh , who poin¬ 
ted out that no sooner would the Prophet be thus confined than the news of it 
would escape by the back-door of the house in which he would be confined 
and then his followers would rescue him from their hands by any means. So 
this proposal was dropped. A second proposal was that the Prophet should 

1. Ibid., 481. 
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be expelled and driven out of Makka, it mattered not whither he went; for if 
he left the city it would be relieved of the trouble he had brought on it. This 
proposal too was vetoed by the Najdi shaykh. He pointed out that the pro¬ 
posed measure would be tantamount to courting the same trouble which was 
sought to be avoided. For the Prophet, with his argumentative and sweet 
words, and above all with his amiable personality and character, would win 
over the people of whichever place he went to and would then come with 
those people against the Makkans. Accordingly this proposal too was set 
aside. Finally ’Abu Jahl put forward the proposal to do away with the 
Prophet altogether. He suggested that from each clan a strong and cou¬ 
rageous man should be selected and each should be given a razor-sharp 
sword with which all should strike the Prophet simultaneously, as if the 
blow of one man, and thus kill him. Thus would the blood-guilt be distri¬ 
buted equally upon all the clans so that it would be impossible for Banu 
Hashim to fight with each and every Quraysh clan and they would ultimately 
be constrained to accept blood-money which would be paid them by the 
other clans. This proposal was strognly supported by the Najdi shaykh and it 
was adopted by the conference. 1 

The Qur’an clearly refers to such plans and manoeuvres of the Quraysh 
leaders in 8:30 which runs as follows: 

(r«: A)<^ j<dJlj 4JI jfej ^ jfe *\j ^ 

(juiSn ) 

"And (remember) when those who disbelieved conspired against you — to keep you 
in confinement, or to kill you, or to drive you out. They design; and Allah also 
designs. Verily Allah is the best of designers."(8:30) 

Two aspects of the Quraysh leaders' secret conference need a closer look 
at. The first is the presence of Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy's son Jubayr and brother 
TVaymah in the conference. This fact shows that the protection given to the 
Prophet after his return from Ta’if some three years previously by Mut‘im, 
leader of Banu Nawfal, was no longer operative. Mut‘im was not yet dead; 
he died about seven months before the battle of Badr. 2 Most probably due to 
old age he had allowed his son and brother to step into his position as leader 
of the clan. 3 In any case, Jubayr ibn Mut‘im and his clan Banu Nawfal were 

1. Ibid., 480-482; Ibn Sa‘d, I., 227. 

2. Ibn Hisham, I., 483-484; Musnad, I, 348; Al-Tabari, Tafsir, IX, 227-230; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, IV, 49. 

3. ' Usd a-Ghdbah, I, 271. 
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now aligned with the Quraysh opposition and the Prophet was no longer 
under the protection of Banu Nawfal. Yet he continued to stay at Makka and 
for at least a couple of years had been in a position to conduct his nego¬ 
tiations with the tribes and the people of Madina. This fact brings us to the 
second aspect of the proceedings of the secret conference, namely, the anx¬ 
iety of the leaders, particularly of ’Abu Jahl, to avoid the inevitable ven¬ 
geance of Banu Hashim by making the blood-guilt fall equally upon all the 
clans. Indeed there seems to have been no difference of opinion as to whe¬ 
ther the Prophet should be killed or not. The only diffculty to be resolved 
was how to neutralize the vengeance of Band Hashim. This means that at 
that point of time the latter had not quite abandoned the Prophet. There is no 
doubt, however, that shortly after ’Abu Talib's death when ’Abu Lahab had 
emerged as the leader of the clan they had forsaken the Prophet so that he 
was obliged to seek support and protection at Ta’if. It would thus appear that 
the respite afforded by Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy’s protection enabled the other 
members of Band Hashim who were favourable to the Prophet like Hamzah, 
’Al-Abbas and ‘All to get over the clan to disapproving ’Abu Lahab's policy 
and to reasserting their protection for the Prophet. In fact such resumption of 
Band Hashim's responsibility explains the end of Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy’s pro¬ 
tection which was either withdrawn or surrendered on the basis of a mutual 
understanding. For the spirit of gratitude with which the Prophet sub¬ 
sequently remembered Mut‘im's help does not admit of any assumption of 
bad faith on his part. Band Hashim’s resumption of their duty to protect the 
Prophet explains not only the end of Mut‘im's protection, it also explains the 
Prophet's continued stay at Makka till his migrations, Al-Abbas ibn ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib's accompanying him in his visits to the camps of some of the tribes 
seeking their support, particularly his presence at the Second Pledge of 
‘Aqabah and, above all, the failure of the Quraysh leaders to do away with 
the Prophet openly though there was no dearth of eagerness on their part to 
kill him. 

(B) "VERILY ALLAH IS WITH US" 

On his part the Prophet, on the departure of most of his companions for 
Madina, had been waiting for Allah's definite directive for him to migrate; 
while ’Abu Bakr, seeing that the Quraysh leaders’ opposition and pressure 

2. It was Mut‘im's son Jubayr who pleaded with the Prophet for the Badr prisoners when 
he made his remark that if Mut‘im were alive and asked for the release of the prisoners they 
would have been released for nothing. 
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upon him were increasing daily, sought the Prophet's permission for him to 
migrate. The Prophet asked him to wait, adding that Allah might arrange for 
a good companion for him. 1 The clear indication was that the Prophet liked 
to have him as his companion in the migration. Yet, to be sure, ’Abu Bakr 
enquired of the Prophet whether he expected Allah's permission for him too 
to migrate. He replied that he did. Therefore ’Abu Bakr waited. In fact he 
had been preparing himself for the migration even since before the conclu¬ 
sion of the Second ’Aqabah Pledge; for it is on record that he had been spe¬ 
cially feeding and maintaining two good camels for the purpose for at least 
four months prior to his migration with the Prophet early in Rabi‘ I of the 
14th year of the mission. 2 

As soon as the Quraysh leaders hatched their conspiracy to kill the 
Prophet he was informed of it by Allah. Indeed an allusion to this fact is 
contained in the last clause of 'ayah 8:30 which states: "And Allah is the 
best of designers". The plain meaning of this statement is that Allah knew 
best how to deal with the conspiracy of the evil ones, that He was keeping a 
watch on their manoeuvres and that it was His plans, not their conspiracy, 
that were to prevail. It is reported that no sooner had the Quraysh leaders 
dispersed from their secret conference than Jibril came to the Prophet and 
informed him of their proceedings and asked him not to sleep that night in 
his own bed. 3 Jibril also communicated to the Prophet Allah's permission for 
him to migrate. According to Ibn ‘Abbas this divine permission for the 
Prophet to migrate is contained in 17:80. 4 

The remaining few hours were understandably the time for finalizing the 
plans and preparations that the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr had naturally been 
making for sometime in expectation of the permission for migrating. The 
details are not on record but the accounts of the actual process of the migra- 

A 

tion as given by ’Abu Bakr, ‘A’ishah and Suraqah ibn Ju‘shum (r.a.), all 
directly involved in the process, enable us to identify the main aspects of the 
plans and preparations made in this respect. These are: (a) ’Abu Bakr's spe¬ 
cially feeding and maintaining two good camels for the purpose for at least 
four months prior to the date of the migration; (b) an agreement with ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Urayqit of Banu al-Du’il ibn Bakr who, notwithstanding his being 

1. Ibn Hisham, 1,480; Bukhari, nos. 3905, 4068. 

2. Ibid., also Bukhari, no. 2138. 

3. Ibn Hisham, 1,482; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 227. 

4. Mustadrak, III, 3; Musnad, I, 223. The text is: 

I i U . nJaL * dJb-d Ji <i«U0 ^ 
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an unbeliever and in friendly relations with Banu Sahm, was a man of trust 
and who undertook, for some consideration given to him, to take charge of 
the two animals on the eve of the migration, to bring them to the Prophet and 
’Abu Bakr at the appointed place and hour, to act as guide for them through 
the unchartered and infrequented part of the way to Madina which the 
Prophet planned to take and which, obviously, was not known to him nor to 
’Abu Bakr and, above all, to keep all these arrangements a complete secret; 
(c) the selection of the cave of Thawr, a few miles to the south-west of 
Makka and therefore not in the direction of Madina to which all searching 
eyes would naturally and immediately turn, as the place where to hide them¬ 
selves till the heat of the Quraysh's anger and pursuit was over; and (d) the 
instructions given to ‘Abd Allah ibn ’Abu Bakr and ‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah, the 
first to stay at Makka during day-time to keep a track on the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders’ deeds and words and report them to his father and the Prophet at dead 

A 

of night; and the second, ‘Amir, to shepherd ’Abu Bakr’s goats during day¬ 
time in the vicinity of the cave, thus obliterating the traces of the Prophet's 
and ’Abu Bakr's foot-steps to the hill on the one hand, and to supply them 
with milk from the goat at night on the other, and then to return to Makka — 
both to perform their duties in such a way as would not excite the other 
Makkans' suspicion or inquisitiveness about their movements. Needless to 
say, such plans and preparations could not have been completed on the spur 
of the moment or within a few hours. They were doubtless thought out and 
settled well in time, though they were finalized shortly before departure 
from Makka. It may also be supposed that ‘Abd Allah ibn Urayqit was not 
told about the cave to begin with but was subsequently informed through 
‘Abd Allah ibn Abu Bakr where and when he (Urayqit) was to be present 
with the animals ready to set out for the journey. For Ibn Ishaq very empha¬ 
tically states that none knew about the Prophet's departure for the cave 
except ’Abu Bakr, his family and ‘All. 1 

The Quraysh leaders also acted according to their plans; but with the dis¬ 
advantage that they did not know that their schemes were known to the 
Prophet. According to their plans their select band of assassins lay in wait at 
night outside the Prophet's house, ready to strike at him. 2 Ibn Sa‘d, on the 
authority of Al-Waqidi and his chain of narrators, gives the names of the 
assassins who thus waited in ambush for the Prophet. There were 12 per- 

1. Ibn Hisham, 1,485. 

2. Ibid., 483; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 228. 
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sons, namely, ’Abu Jahl, Al-Hakam ibn ’Abi al-‘As, ‘Uqbah ibn ’Abi 
Mu‘ayt, Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith,’Umayyah ibn Khalaf, Ibn al-Ghaytalah, 
Zam‘ah ibn al-Aswad, Tu‘aymah ibn ‘Adiyy, ’Abu Lahab, ’Ubayy ibn Kha¬ 
laf, Nubayh ibn al-Hajjaj and his broter Munabbih ibn al-Hajjaj . 1 It is further 
stated that they intended to enter the Prophet's house and strike at him but 
they could not decide who should be the first to enter and strike at him . 2 
Hence they waited outside for the Prophet to come out early in the morning. 

The Prophet also acted strictly in accordance with the advice given him 
by Jibril. He instructed ‘All to sleep in his (the Prophet's) bed, covering him¬ 
self with the Hadramauti blanket which the Prophet used to sleep in, so that 
anyone peeping into the house would suppose that the Prophet was sleeping 
there. ‘All was also advised to pay up to their respective owners, when the 
Prophet was away, whatever of their properties and belongings they had 
deposited with him . 3 For, in spite of all that had happened the people of 
Makka in general still regarded him as the trusted one and used to deposit 
their valuables with him for safe custody. Thus making all the necessary 
arrangements the Prophet gave the assassins a slip. 

Exactly when and how the Prophet left his house is differently reported, 
which is perhaps indicative of the perfect secrecy with which he made his 
departure from Makka. So far as the report of ’Abu Bakr which has come 
down to us is concerned, it traces the story only from the point of their 
departure from the cave of Thawr . 4 The next most authentic report, that of 

A 

‘A’ishah (r.a.), speaks of the Prophet's going to ’Abu Bakr's house at the 
unusual hour of mid-day, disclosing to the latter of Allah's permission for 
him (the Prophet) to migrate and of other matters including their departure 
for the cave of Thawr, without specifically mentioning whether the Prophet 
returned to his house after having spoken to ’Abu Bakr or remained at the 
latter's house till night. It is clear from her account, however, that they both 
betook themselves to the cave of Thawr on the night following that very 
day . 5 A third report, given by Al-Waqidi on the basis of his chain of nar- 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid.; also Ibn Hisham, I, 485. Suhayli, on the other hand, states (III, 229) on the 
authority of "some commentatotrs" whom he does not specify that the assassins attempted to 
scale the wall of the house but the shriek of a frightened lady in the house desisted them from 
so doing. 

4. Bukhari\ nos. 3615, 3652. See also below (text). 

5. Bukhari, no. 3905. 
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rators, states very distinctly that the Prophet stayed at ’Abu Bakr's house till 
night when they both went to the cave, adding that this happened when there 
remained only three more nights to go of the month of Safar. 1 A fourth 
report, given by Ibn Ishaq and reiterated by Al-Tabari, but neither men¬ 
tioning the isnad, states that when the Prophet decided upon migrating he 
went to ’Abu Bakr’s house and from the backdoor of the latter’s house they 
both left for the cave of Thawr. 2 A fifth report, also without proper isnad , 
quotes the Prophet’s maid servant Maria as saying that she bent down for the 
Prophet to step on her and thus scale the wall on the night he escaped from 
the unbelievers. 3 

Running counter to the five above mentioned reports are two reports. 
One, attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, says that on that night ’Abu Bakr came to the 
Prophet's house but only found ‘All there who informed him that the Prophet 
had already left the house for Bi’r Maymun whither ’Abu Bakr should go 
and join him. Thereupon ’Abu Bakr went there, met the Prophet and then 
they both went to the cave of Thawr. 4 The other report is that of Muhammad 
ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazi which is reproduced by Ibn Ishaq 5 and, with a different 
chain of narrators, by Al-Waqidi. 6 It says that on the arrival of the assassins 
at the gate of the Prophet's house, their leader ’Abu Jahl started shouting 
abuses to him, ridiculing particularly his teachings about resurrection, the 
day of judgement, rewards and punishments. At this the Prophet came out of 
the house, answered ’Abu Jahl’s abuses, adding that he (’Abu Jahl) was him¬ 
self one who would be punished by Allah. The Prophet then took a handful 
of dust, recited the first few ’ayahs of surat Ya-Sin (no. 36) and threw the 
dust on the assassins' heads wherefore they were blinded temporarily and the 
Prophet then left his house unobserved. After sometime another person who 
had seen the Prophet going out came to the assassins and informed them that 
their target had already left the house. Yet, peeping at the bed where ‘All 
was sleeping, they persuaded themselves that the Prophet was inside the 
house and that their informant had lied to them. So they waited there till 

1. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 228. Also quoted in Ibn al-Jawzi, Al-Wafa etc., p. 238. 

2. Ibn Hisham, 1,485; Al-TabarT, Tdrlkh, II, 378 (1/1239). 

3. Al-lsti'ab, no. 7269; Al-Jarh wa al-Ta'dil, 2/2/36-37. 

4. Musnad, I, 331. The same report given in Al-Musdakrak, III, 4, does not contain the 
above piece of information. 

5. Ibn Hisham, 1,483. 

6. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 228. 
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morning when, finding only ‘All in the house, they realized that their infor¬ 
mant was right. 

This repoprt, besides being mursal in that Muhammad ibn Ka‘ab al- 
Qurazi was a tabi'i bom some forty years after the migration and he does not 
mention the source of his information, raises a number of other questions 
that seriously impair its credibility. The instruction given to the Prophet by 
Jibnl not to sleep in his bed that night meant not simply that he (the Prophet) 
should only put another person in his own bed and then wait in the house to 
see what happened and then make his escape, if necessary. The clear impli¬ 
cation of the instruction was that the conspirators were very likely to enter 
his house and seek him out there and that therefore he should stay away 
from his usual place. Indeed the very fact that Allah informed the Prophet 
about the conspiracy of his enemies as soon as it was hatched meant that he 
should take all possible precaution to avoid and baffle their attack. As 
against such instructions the Prophet could not reasonably have taken any 
chance of remaining within the easy range of his enemies, the more so 
because the instructions clearly indicated the possibility of the assassins' 
attacking him in his own house. Secondly, ’Abu Jahl and his fellow con¬ 
spirators clearly planned to accomplish their design surreptitiously and sud¬ 
denly, taking the Prophet and his clansmen unawares. Hence it was as 
unlikely on ’Abu Jahl's part to start shouting and abusing the Prophet on 
reaching his door as it was unexpected of the Prophet to come out of the 
house and face the enemies, notwithstanding his having been advised not 
even to stay in his bed that night! Such a conduct on his part is also contrary 
to the careful plans and preparations he by all accounts had made for the 
migration. If it is assumed, on the other hand, that the purpose of ’Abu Jahl's 
allegedly abusing the Prophet was to incite him into coming out of his 
house, then that would be all the more reason why he should not have done 
so. Moreover, the question would then arise: why should then ’Abu Jahl and 
his men have given the Prophet the time to contradict the abuses, to pick up 
the dust, to utter the ’ayahs etc., instead of immediately rushing at him and 
attacking him, as they had planned to do? 

As regards the other report which says that ’Abu Bakr came that night to 
the Prophet's house only to find that he had already left his house, it betrays 

A 

a lack of coordination between the two which is inconsistent with ‘A’ishah's 
(r.a.) report and also with the fact of their previous consultations and plans. 
It is also inconsistent with the fact of the conspirators' keeping a watch out- 
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side the house. ’Abu Bakr could not have simply come to and gone out of 
the house without being intercepted, if not attacked, by them. If he had come 
early in the night before they surrounded the house he would have found the 
Prophet there; for he would not have left too early if he had at all asked ’Abu 
Bakr to come to his house. If, on the other hand, the Prophet had left his 
house well before the enemies were likely to surround his house he would 
have headed straight to ’Abu Bakr's house or to the place agreed on between 
them. At all events the report is essentailly inconsistent with the fact of pre¬ 
vious consultations and plans made by the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr. 1 

On these considerations it may be stated on the basis of the five first men- 

* 

tioned reports, particularly the report of ‘A’ishah (r.a.) that, even if the 
Prophet had returned to his house after finalizing the plans with ’Abu Bakr, 
he left his house well in time before the enemies surrounded it. He then 
joined ’Abu Bakr in his house and then the two left together for the cave at 
dead of night from the latter’s house by its backdoor, apprehending quite 
reasonably that the enemies could even keep a watch on the normal exit 
from ’Abu Bakr's house. 

Let us now have a look at ‘A’ishah's (r.a.) report on the subject. She 
states that one day at noon she and her sister ’Asma’ were with their father 
’Abu Bakr at home when someone drew his attention to the Prophet who 
was coming to them with his face covered (most probably as protection 
against the heat of the mid-day sun). She adds that normally the Prophet 
used to come to their house either in the morning or in the evening-time; but 
never at that hour of the noon. Seeing him indeed coming ’Abu Bakr 
remarked that there must have been something serious which had brought 
him there at that odd hour. On coming to the spot the Prophet sought per¬ 
mission to enter the house. As he was welcomed into the house he asked 
’Abu Bakr to be alone with him. ’Abu Bakr told the Prophet that those who 
were there were but his own family members. 2 The Prophet then disclosed 
that he had received Allah's permission and instructions to migrate. ’Abu 
Bakr eagerly enquired whether he could accompany him. As the Prophet 

1. Sulayman Hamd al-‘Awda attempts to reconcile this report with the report of ‘A’ishah 
(r.a.) by suggesting that the Prophet had returned to his house after having consultations with 
’Abu Bakr ( Al-Sirat al-Nabawiyyah fi al-Sahlhayn wa ‘inda Ibn Ishaq, etc,, unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis, Imam Muhammad University, 1407/1987, p. 403). This explanation, however, 
ignores the inherent inconsistency of the report with the fact of their careful plans. 

2. At that time ‘A’ishah (r.a.) had already been married to the Prophet. 
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replied in the affirmative ’Abu Bakr's joy knew no bounds. 1 He then asked 
the Prophet to accept one of the two camels he (’Abu Bakr) had been spe¬ 
cially maintaining for the expected journey. The Prophet agreed to do so on 
condition of ’Abu Bakr's accepting the price for the animal. ‘A’ishah then 
says that she and her sister ’Asma’ hurriedly arranged some food for their 
taking with them and that her sister, finding nothing to tie the food with, tore 
her belt into two and therewith fastened the foodstuff for them. For that rea- 
son, adds ‘A’ishah, ’Asma’ came subsequently to be called Dhat al- 
Nitaqayn (owner of two belts). 2 

A 

‘A’ishah does not give further details and says immediately after this that 
the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr went to the cave of Thawr where they remained 
for three nights. Her brother, ‘Abd Allah, who was a very clever youth with 
sharp intelligence, used to stay with them in the cave at night, leaving it very 
early in the morning and returning to Makka well in time to make it appear 
that he had passed the night there. During the day he collected as much 
information as possible about the Quraysh leaders' talks and plans against 
the Prophet and at night he reported everything to the Prophet and ’Abu 

A 

Bakr. On the other hand ’Abu Bakr's servant ‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah used to 
take ’Abu Bakr's flock of goats to graze near the Thawr hill and when dark¬ 
ness engulfed the region to take the goats up to the cave, to milk some of 
them and give the milk to the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr to drink it. ‘Amir in 
his turn used to return to Makka with the goats at night and then again to go 
with the goats in the morning to graze near the Thawr hill till night. Thus did 
‘Abd Allah and ‘Amir alternately take care of the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr 

As. 

during night and day. ‘A’ishah further says that the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr 
had hired an experienced guide of Banu al-Di’l, of the tribe of ‘Abd ibn 
‘Adiyy (i.e. ‘Abd Allah ibn ’Urayqit), who undertook to look after the two 
camels during the Prophet's and ’Abu Bakr's stay in the cave and then to be 
present at the spot with the two animals and his own ride at a specified time. 
He did so according to the instructions given to him. 3 

On their part the Quraysh conspirators, when they found out that the 
Prophet had given them a slip, they first caught hold of ‘All and questioned 

1. Another version of the report says that Abu Bakr wept out of joy. 

2. Bukhari\ nos. 3905. See also nos. 2979, 3907 and 5388. 

3. Bukhari, no. 3905. More or less the same facts are related, on ‘A’ishah's authority, by 
Ibn Ishaq (Ibn Hisham, I., 484-487), Ibn Sa‘d (I, 229) and others. 
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him about the Prophet. He did not, however, divulge to them any clue to the 
Prophet's whereabout. Hence they hurried to ’Abu Bakr’s house and ques¬ 
tioned ’Asma’ where her father was. As she pleaded her innocence of his 
whereabouts ’Abu Jahl slapped her so forcefully that her ear-ring fell away. 1 
Indeed the conspirators’ anger was as high as was their disappointment, the 
more so because they had laboured under the mistaken impression that their 
conspiracy was quite unknown to the Prophet so they would take him 
unawares. 


Being unable to obtain any information about the Prophet from either 
‘Alt or ’Asma’ the Quraysh leaders sent their armed youths in all directions 
in search of the Prophet and his companion. They specially tracked down all 
the exits from the town as far as they thought the Prophet might have tra¬ 
velled within the night. They also employed experts in foot-print to trace the 
direction of their escape. According to Al-Waqidt a person named Kurz ibn 
‘Alqama was one such expert employed for the purpose by the Quraysh lea¬ 
ders. 2 One of the Quraysh search parties did indeed go upto the mouth of the 
Thawr cave. Miraculously enough, though they were so near its mouth that 
its inmates could see their feet from inside the cave, they did neither enter it 
nor peep into it. Speaking about that critical moment ’Abu Bakr states that 
he looked upwards and saw the feet of some Quraysh people. In an under¬ 
standable mood of panic he said to the Prophet: "O Messenger of Allah, if 
any of them should look downward he would see us". The Prophet said to 
him: "Keep quiet. We the two, Allah is the third with us." 3 The Qur’an 
specifically refers to this incident at 9:40 as follows: 


J jiU lau 4JJI ' ,g\ Jjij jU)l ^ 


Ua gel! JLod .. 
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"...Then Allah indeed helped him when the disbelievers had driven him out, he being 
one of two when the two were in the cave and when he said to his companion; 
'Grieve not, verily Allah is with us'. So Allah sent down His tranquility on him..." 
(9:40) 


Some reports speak of various miracles like the growth of a tree at the 


1. Ibn Hisham, 1,487. ’Asma’ was at the time pregnant for about four months; for her son 
‘Abd Allah was bom almost immediately on her migration to Madina some six months sub¬ 
sequently. {Bukhari, nos. 3909, 3910). 

2. Cited by Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, VII, 279; Al-’lsabah, III, 291. 

3. Bukhari, nos. 3922, 4663; Muslim, no. 2381; Musnad, I, 4. 
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mouth of the cave wherein two doves rested in their nests; 1 or of a spider 
and its web covering the entrance of the cave so that the unbelievers, seeing 
these, concluded that none had lately entered it and they thus retraced their 
steps without looking into it. 2 The degree of authenticity of these particular 
reports is open to question; 3 but the essence of all such reports is that it was 
indeed a miracle caused by Allah and His unseen help that turned away the 
unbelievers from the Prophet and his companion and saved them from being 
detected and captured although they were under the very nose of their 
pursuers. 

IV. ONE HUNDRED CAMELS FOR THE HEAD OF EACH 

The Prophet and ’Abu Bakr remained in the cave for three nights after 
which ‘Abd Allah ibn Urayqit, according the agreement, arrived there at the 
appointed time with the two camels and his own ride. ‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah 
also came ready to travel. The party of four then started from the cave, 
taking their route towards the coast. 

Abu Bakr states that they started at night, 4 travelled at a stretch for the 
whole night and till noon on the following day. The heat of the sun and the 
desert growing intolerably intense he was looking for a suitable spot to take 
rest therein when a high rock appeared before his eyes at a distance. On 
approaching it he found that its shade was quite suitable for their taking rest 
therein. He cleared the spot and made a bed with a piece of fur which he had 
with him and then asked the Prophet to sleep on it, he himself keeping a 
watch over him and all around. Presently he noticed a shepherd with his 
flock of goats coming towards the spot for the same purpose of taking shel¬ 
ter in the shade. ’Abu Bakr asked the shepherd about his identity and came 
to know that he was in the employ of an inhabitant of Makka whom he 
(’Abu Bakr) knew. He then asked the shepherd whether there was milk in 

1. Ibn Sa'd, I, 229. 

2. Musnad. I, 348. 

3. See for instance, Ahmad Shakir (ed.), Al-Musnad, V, 87, note to hadith no. 3251; 
Mizan al-Vtidal, III, 306; Al-Ghazali, Fiqh al-Sirah, 173, n. 2 (comments of Al-Alban!). 

4. Bukhari , no. 3917; Muslim, no. 3009. Cf. Bukhari no. 3905 wherein ‘A'ishah (r.a.) says 
that ‘Abd Allah ibn Urayqit came to the cave in the "morning" (uu) on the expiry of three 
nights. Their starting from the cave at night is more likely because it was the more suitable 
time for travelling and for avoiding notice by others. Ibn Hajar does not offer any explanation 
for this apparent discrepancy between the two statements. These can be easily reconciled, and 
very reasonably too, by assuming that the guide came to the cave at dead of night and they 
started just after midnight. 
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the goats with him. He replied in the affirmative. Hence ’Abu Bakr 
requested him to milk a goat and give them some milk. The shepherd com¬ 
plied with the request. ’Abu Bakr offered the milk to the Prophet when he 
woke up and he drank it to his satisfaction. ’Abu Bakr adds that he was very 
happy at this. After taking rest for sometime and when the sun declined they 
resumed their journey through the desert. 1 

In the meantime the Quraysh leaders, having failed in their immediate 
attempts to detect and capture the Prophet and his companion had declared a 
price on the head of each to the effect that anyone who would capture and 
bring to them the two persons, dead or alive, would be rewarded with one 
hundred camels for each. Not only this, the Quraysh leaders sent their emis¬ 
saries specially to the tribes lying on the way to Madina, as far as possible, 
to inform them of this declaration, thus setting the greyhounds of the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes against the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr. One 
such dangerous and desperate character, Suraqah ibn Malik ibn Ju‘shum, 
who thus attempted to haunt the Prophet and his companion for the purpose 
of obtaining the prize himself narrates the story which, supplemented by 
Abu Bakr’s statements, is as follows: 

Suraqah states that the emissaries of Quraysh came to his tribe, Banu al- 
Mudlij (living near Qudayd) and informed them that anyone who would 
either kill or capture the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr would get a reward of one 
hundred camels for each. In such a state of affair he was one day sitting in a 
gathering of the people of his tribe when a person of that tribe came to the 
place and informed them that he had just seen a small party going towards 
the coast, adding that he thought they were Muhammad ( 0 ) and his compa¬ 
nions. Suraqah says that he could instantly realize that those persons were 
the Prophet and his companions; but, for deluding others and himself alone 
getting the credit and reward for the deed, he said to the informant that those 
whom he had seen were not they but such and such persons who had just 
passed by that place. So saying he remained with the gathering for some 
time. Then he came to his house, took his lance, bow and arrows, went out 
by the backdoor of the house, mounted his horse and quickly drove away in 
search of the Prophet and his party. After some time the latter did indeed 
appear into his view. He sped up all the more but suddenly his horse stum¬ 
bled and threw him on the ground. Thinking it to be a discouraging omen he 
consulted his divining arrow which indicated what he did not like, namely, 

1. Bukhari, nos. 3908, 3917, Muslim , nos. 2009, 3009. 
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that he would not be successful in his mission. Yet, disregarding the result of 
the divination, he continued his journey and came so near them that he could 
hear the Prophet reciting the Qur’an. Suraqah says that he noticed that the 
Prophet was sitting calmly on his camel without looking right, left or back¬ 
ward, whereas ’Abu Bakr was doing so constantly and keeping watch on all 
directions. 1 

’Abu Bakr says that when he noticed that a pursuer was on their heels he 
nervously drew the Prophet's attention to it. One version of the report says 
that ’Abu Bakr even burst into tears, not for his own sake, but for the safety 
of the Prophet. The Prophet prayed to Allah seeking safety with Him from 
their pursuer and told ’Abu Bakr not to be disheartened, for Allah was with 
them. 2 

Instantly, says Suraqah, the two front legs of his horse sank suddenly into 
the ground and he was jerked away from the horse and fell on the ground. 
He yelled at the horse to get up. After much effort the horse did pull out his 
legs from the ground; but a column of dust and smoke rose from the spot 
high into the sky. He once again consulted his divining arrow and once again 
it gave the same discouraging result. He then shouted out to the Prophet and 
’Abu Bakr, telling them his name and assuring them that he would do them 
no harm and requested them to stop and listen to him. At this they stopped. 
Suraqah says that the repeated discouraging signs had fully convinced him 
that the affair of the Prophet would soon prevail. Therefore on coming to 
them he informed them all about the Quraysh leaders plans and intentions 
including their declaration of the reward of 100 camels for anyone who 
could capture each of them dead or alive. He also urged them to accept the 
food and provisions he had with him. The Prophet, declined, however, to 
take anything of that but asked him only to keep their whereabouts a secret 
and also to prevent or divert others from coming on their track. Suraqah 
promised to do so and prayed for a warrant of security from the Prophet. He 
asked Fuhayrah to write one for him, which Fuhayrah did on a piece of bone 
or skin and gave it to Suraqah. Then the Prophet and his companions 
resumed their journey and Suraqah returned to his home. 3 

1. Bukhari, no. 3906. 

2. Ibid., nos. 3615, 3652, 3908, 3911; Muslim, nos. 2009, 3009; Musnad, I, 2. 

3. Ibid.; also Bukhari, nos. 3906, 3908, 3911. Suraqah preserved the warrant with him 
and presented it to the Prophet after his victory at Hunayn and embraced Islam then. — Ibn 
Hisham, I, 490. 
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V. THE LATER PHASE OF THE JOURNEY 

With the Suraqah incident over the Prophet's progress towards Madina 
entered a new phase. They were now about two days journey from Makka, 
leaving Qudayd behind at a considerable distance. They were therefore now 
in a zone where the writ of the Quraysh leaders did not so readily run. Also 
Suraqah proved true to his promise. He states specifically that after his 
return to his place he met several persons who were out in search of the 
Prophet and he truned them away by saying that he had exhaustively 
searched all possible routes as far as possible so that there remained nothing 
for them to look for. 1 Indeed the Prophet and his party were now in a compa¬ 
ratively safer zone and henceforth they did not meet with any dangerous 
situation worth mentioning. 2 

The Prophet and his party, from now on, followed more or less the usual 
route to Madina. Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Sa‘d give the names of places the 
Prophet passed by in the course of his migration; 3 but it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine the exact route on the basis of these statements; for the place-names 
have changed considerably since then. At any rate, even if the Prophet and 
his party followed alternative tracks, they seem to have reverted at times to 
the main and usual route, either for taking rest at suitable spots or for 
making short-cuts. This is indicated by three pieces of information that have 
come down to us. These are (a) their taking rest at the camp of ’Umm 
Ma‘bad which was on the main route and which was a sort of rest-house for 
travellers; (b) ’Abu Bakr's being recognized by some men whom he knew 
previously and who enquired about the Prophet and (c) their meeting on the 
way a party of Muslim merchants returning from Syria among whom there 
was Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam, ’Abu Bakr's son-in-law (husband of 
’ Asma’). 

A 

The story of ’Umm Ma‘bad (‘Atikah bint Khalid) is interesting. She 
belonged to Banu Khuza’ah and was a public-spirited lady who used to con- 

1. Bukhari, no. 3615; Muslim, no. 3009. 

2. There is of course the report which says that Buraydah ibn al-Hasib of Banu Aslam, 
with seventy or eighty men of his tribe, went out in search of the Prophet to capture him and 
met him at a place called al-Ghamim, but being impressed by his personality and words 
embraced Islam along with all his companions. (Ibn Sa‘d, IV, 242; Ibn al-Jawzi, Al-Wafa, 
248). The report itself, however does not state that when he met the Prophet, Buraydah 
showed any hostile attitude to him. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 491; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 232-233. 
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duct business in her camp and provide food and drink to the travellers. On 
arrival at her camp the Prophet sought to buy meat and dates from her but 
she had none in stock at the time. The report mentions that the locality was 
passing through a time of scarcity of food and other provisions. Her husband 
was away grazing their flock of goats. The Prophet looked around the camp 
and noticed a goat in one comer. He asked ’Umm Ma‘bad why the goat was 
there. She replied that it was too weak to be taken out to grazing. The 
Prophet enquired whether there was milk in the goat. She said that it was too 
weak to have milk. Yet the Prophet asked whether she would allow him to 
milk the goat. She said that she had no objection to his doing so, if he could 
find any milk in it. The Prophet then prayed to Allah and touched the goat's 
udder which, miraculously enough, instantly swelled up with milk. He then 
took a pot and milked the goat. Everyone of the party and ’Umm Ma‘bad 
herself drank the milk to their satisfaction, the Prophet drinking last of all. 
He then milked the goat again and left a potful of milk for her and her hus¬ 
band. 1 The Prophet and his party then left the place. According to one ver¬ 
sion of the report ’Umm Ma‘bad embraced Islam at the hand of the Prophet 
before his departure; 2 while another version says that she subsequently 
migrated to the Prophet and then embraced Islam. 3 Shortly after the 
Prophet's departure from the place ’Umm Ma‘bad's husband, ’Abu Ma‘bad, 
returned to the camp and was exceedingly surprised to see the milk. ’Umm 
Ma‘bad narrated to him the whole story and also gave a very graphic 
description of the Prophet's appearance and personality. Her husband 
exclaimed that her visitor was none else than the man of Quraysh about 
whose affair so much had been heard. He also expressed his ardent wish that 
if he had had the chance to do so he would certainly have accompanied the 
Prophet. 

At some place in the course of their journey the Prophet and his party 
came across some people who knew ’Abu Bakr on account of his previous 
travels to Syria. They did not however know the Prophet. Therefore they 
asked ’Abu Bakr who his companion was. ’Abu Bakr did not like to disclose 
the Prophet's identity for reasons of security. Accordingly he cleverly replied 
that the person was his "guide" by which they understood him to be the 

1. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 230-232; Al-Mustadrak, III, 9-10; Abu Nu‘aym, Dalail, 337-343; Ibn al- 
Jawzi, al-Wafa, 244-247; etc. 

2. Al-Mustadrak, III, 10. 

3. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 232. 
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guide of the way while ’Abu Bakr meant by the expresion his guide to the 
truth. 1 At another stage of their travel the Prophet’s party met a group of 
Muslim merchants returning from Syria. Among them was Al-Zubayr ibn al- 
‘Awwam. He presented the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr with pieces of white 
cloths brought from Syria which they had on them when they approached 
Madina. 2 

Thus travelling for ten to twelve days the Prophet and his companions 
arrived at the vicinity of Madina. There the ’ansar and the muhajirs , having 
come to know of the Prophet's exit from Makka, had been eagerly awaiting 
his arrival any day. Each morning they used to go out to the open stony 
ground at the side of Quba’ and wait there till the heat of the noon sun 
obliged them to retire and come home. One day, when they had just returned 
from their long wait in the open they heard the shouting of a Jew. The latter 
had noticed from the high roof of his buliding a small party of travellers 
appearing at a distance in the desert and advancing towards the town. He 
instantly recognized that they were the Prophet and his party. He therefore 
shouted out to the Muslims telling them that the "good fortune" for which 
they had been waiting was there in the desert coming to them. Hearing this 
the Muslims hurriedly equipped themselves with weapons and went out in a 
body to receive the Prophet. Accompanied by them the latter entered Quba’ 
on the outskirt of Madina and took his residence with Banu ‘Amr ibn 4 Awf 3 
According to most of the authorities the Prophet arrived at Quba’ on Mon¬ 
day, 12 Rabi 4 I of the 14th year of his mission (1 H., corresponding to 23 
September 622 A.C.). After a few days ‘All ibn ’Abi Talib, having faith¬ 
fully discharged the duty with which he had been entrusted, arrived and 
joined the Prophet. Subsequently the Prophet's and Abu Bakr’s family mem¬ 
bers arrived and joined them. 

With the arrival of the Prophet at Quba’ the Makkan period of his mis¬ 
sion ended and a new era of his life as well as of Islam began. 


1. Bukhari, no. 3911; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 233-234, 235. 

2. Bukhari, no. 3906. See also Fath al-Bari, VII, 286; al-Mustadrak, III, 11. 

3. Bukhari, no. 3906; Ibn Hisham, 1, 492-492; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 233. Both Ibn Ishaq and Ibn 
Sa‘d state that the Prophet stayed in the residence of Kulthum ibn Hidm of Banu ‘Amr ibn 

‘Awf. 




CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE ORIENTALISTS ON THE MIGRATION TO MADINA 

The orientalists' views on the background and process of migration to 
Madina may be discussed under five main headings, namely, their views 
regarding (a) the Prophet's visit to Ta’if; (b) the negotiations with the tribes 
and with Madina; (c) the reasons for the Madinites' acceptance of Islam and 
the Prophet; (d) the manoeuvres of the Quraysh and (e) the manner of the 
migration itself. 

I. REGARDING THE VISIT TO TA’IF 

• 

With regard to the visit to Ta’if the orientalists generally accept the main 
facts mentioned in the sources, namely, that after ’Abu Talib's death the 
Prophet's position became untenable at Makka so he sought support at Ta’if, 
that he approached mainly ‘Abd Yalil and his brothers, who were the leaders 
of their people, that they not only rejected him but also incited the townsfolk 
to hoot the Prophet out of the town, that he rested at the garden of ‘Utbah 
and Shay bah in the outskirts of Ta’if, that their servant ‘Addas was 
impressed by the Prophet's words and showed him unusual respects, that the 
Prophet next halted at Nakhlah and Hira’ and that he re-entered Makka under 
the Protection of Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy. Within the framework of these facts, 
however, the orientalists make a number of suggestions and assumptions. 
These centre mainly round the causes of the Prophet's going to Ta’if and the 
considerations that might have weighed in his mind when he approached its 
people. 

Muir says that the Prophet's position at Makka had reached such a stage 
that "he must either gain ascendency" there, or "abandon his prophetic 
claims, or else perish in the struggle." Most of his followers were away in 
Abyssinia and there had lately been no conversions, "none at least of note, 
since those of Omar and Hamza three or four years before." "Open hosti¬ 
lities", stresses Muir, "nothwithstanding every endeavour to prevent them, 
might any day precipitate the struggle, and irretrievably ruin his cause." 1 
Hence he began to look around for support. Secondly, Muir implies that the 
Prophet was now sure that divine visitation would soon befall Makka for its 
rejection of him. "Mecca knew not the day of its visitation;" writes Muir, 


1. Muir, op.cit., 104-105. 
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"and its doom was well nigh sealed." 1 Thirdly, Muir adds that the Prophet 
might have expected to win over the people of Ta’if who, though connected 
by "frequent" intermarriage, "were jealous of the Coreish. They had a Lat or 
chief idol, of their own. It might be possible, by appealing to their tribal 
pride as well as conscience, to enlist them on the side of Islam against the 
people of Mecca." 2 

By the expression "open hostilities" in the above mentioned statement 
Muir obviously means the outbreak of armed conflict. Also by saying that 
such "open hostilities" would "irretrievably ruin his cause" Muir clearly 
means that the Prophet was not in a position to start such hostilities and that 
it was from the side of the Quraysh leaders that such armed attack was 
apprehended; though a little later on Muir endeavours to uphold the sup¬ 
posed pacific intentions of the Quraysh leaders. 3 In so far as he means to say 
that the Prophet's position at Makka had become untenable, it is in essence 
correct. 

His other two suggestions, namely, that the Prophet might have imagined 
an imminence of divine visitation befalling Makka and that he might have 
intended to take advantage of the supposed jealousy of the inhabitants of 
Ta’if against the people of Makka, they both are untenable and unjustifiable 
assumptions. The Qur’an, and therefore the Prophet of course repeatedly 
reminded the unbelieving Quraysh of the fate of the persistently unbelieving 
people of the past, with the implication that such might be their fate too if 
they persisted in their wrong course; but there is nothing in the Qur’an nor in 
the traditions to suggest that the Prophet, either on the eve of his visit to 
Ta’if or at any other time apprehended the imminence of divine visitation on 
Makka. Similarly the assumption that he might have intended to play upon 
the supposed jealousy of the people of Ta’if is belied by the stark fact that 
no section of the people of that town showed any interest in or inclination 
towards the Prophet. 4 Muir's statement: "They had a Lat , or chief idol of 
their own", is somewhat misleading. If he means that they had a rival god¬ 
dess and therefore a rival priestly class as opposed to those at Makka, it 
would be rather a reason for their similar opposition to the Prophet as exhi- 


1. Ibid., 105. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Infra, pp. 893-895, 916-919. 

4. See also below, text. 
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bited by the priestly class at Makka, than for their supporting him against the 
Makkans. After all he did not definitely go to Ta’if to champion the cause of 
their "chief idol"! Indeed, the total rejection of the Prophet by the people of 
Ta’if calls more for an explanation of their doing so than for surmising, as 
Muir does, about their supposed jealousy towards Makka which the Prophet 
might probably have thought of exploiting to his benefit. 

In this respect Margoliouth’s treatment of the subject is different in that 
he pays greater attention to what he supposes to be the causes of the 
Ta’ifians' rejection of the Prophet. So far as the causes of the Prophet's going 
there are concerned, Margoliouth disposes of them rather summarily saying: 
"After Abu Talib's death the Prophet is said to have suffered severe per¬ 
secution", so he left Makka “with the view of obtaining a footing else¬ 
where." 1 A little later on he makes a novel suggestion saying: "one of the 
ruling family at Ta’if had a Kurashite wife, hence as a Kurashite 
Mohammed could claim the protection of the ruling family". 2 The allusion is 
to the family of ‘Amr ibn ‘Umayr whose three sons, ‘Abd Yalil, Mas‘ud and 
Habib were leaders of Ta’if and one of whom had indeed married a lady of 
Banu Jumah of Makka. That, however, was not the Prophet's primary con¬ 
sideration in approaching that family. Indeed the suggestion is naive; for the 
Quraysh themselves, including Banu Jumah, were opposed to the Prophet. 
Hence the fact of his being "a Kurashite" could have been no consideration 
for him to approach a Ta’ifian family just because they were matrimonial 
relations of a Quraysh family of Makka. The very fact could be more appro¬ 
priately cited in explaining the hostile attitude of ‘Abd Yalil brothers 
towards the Prophet. 

Stressing the fact of Ta’if s rejection of the Prophet Margoliouth observes 
that the Prophet "could not apparently have made a worse choice" of the 
place to seek support from. And in explaining this rejection by Ta’if 
Margoliouth makes use virtually of the same facts as are utilized by Muir for 
explaining the Prophet's motives in going there. Thus, first, Margoliouth 
says that the town of Ta’if was connected with Makka by so many ties. So 
the former adopted a similar policy to the Prophet. Secondly, the people of 
Ta’if "were no less devoted to their goddesses" and "years after they made a 
tougher fight for their religion than any other Arab town." 3 Thirdly, while 

1. Margoliouth, op.cit., 178. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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Muir says that most of the people of Ta’if had previously heard about the 
Prophet and his mission and initially regarded him with awe but turned 
against him when their leaders rejected him, 1 Margoliouth assumes that 
though Ta’if was not two days' journey from Makka and though many Mak- 
kans had property at the former place, the Prophet's mission, even though 
ten years had elapsed of it, "had not reached the ears of the people of Ta'if." 2 
Hence they paid little heed to him, hearing him for the first time. Thus do 
Muir and Margoliouth draw opposite conclusions on the basis of the same 
facts and the same situation. The former's statement that the people of Ta’if 
turned against the Prophet at the instance of their leaders is in consonance 
with the facts and the sources. Margoliouth's assertion, on the other hand, 
that the people of Ta’if had previously been completely in the dark about the 
Prophet and his mission is a pure assumption made with a view under¬ 
standably to belittling the latter. 

The emphasis put by Margoliouth on Ta’ifs rejection of the Prophet 
seems to have been lost on Watt, who in his turn, pays his main attention to 
the causes and motives of the Prophet's going there for support. In doing so 
Watt adopts and elaborates Muir's views noted above. Thus, after men¬ 
tioning that the Prophet had done whatever was possible for him to do at 
Makka and that there had been no notable progress of conversions there 
since the conversion of 'Umar, Watt echoes Muir's remark about the impend¬ 
ing doom of Makka. He says that though the sources speak, as reasons for 
his seeking support elsewhere, of the "increasingly humiliating treatment" 
the Prophet received after ’Abu Talib's death, "the possibility should not be 
entirely overlooked that he expected some calamity to befall Mecca after its 
rejection of him, and wanted to remove his followers." 3 It must at once be 
pointed out that the surmise is unjustified. There is nothing in the sources to 
suggest that the Prophet went to Ta’if being apprehensive of an imminent 
downpour of divine wrath on Makka. Nor is there any indication that he 
planned to remove his followeres to Ta’if. 

It is, however, the other hint of Muir's, namely, that the Prophet probably 
intended to take advantage of the Ta’ifians' supposed jealousy against 
Makka, that Watt mainly works on. He reiterates in this connection his the- 


1. Muir, op.cit ., 106. 

2. Margoliouth, op.cit., 180. 

3. Watt, M. at M., 139. 
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ory that "possibly as a result of the war of Fijar" Ta’if had to acknowledge 
the financial supremacy of the Quraysh; that Banu Makhzum had at least 
financial dealings with Banu Thaqif. Watt also refers to the two main poli¬ 
tical groups at Ta’if, the Banu Malik and the ’Ahlaf. The former, he says, 
were in intimate relationship with the powerful neighbouring tribe of 
Hawazin; and to "counterbalance" this the ’Ahlaf "sought support from 
Quraysh". Watt then states: "There must almost certainly have been some 
point of dissension in local politics of which Muhammad wanted to take 
advantage." In approaching ‘Abd Yalil and his brothers he perhaps "hoped 
to attract them by the bait of financial deliverance from the clutches of 
Makhzum." 1 

As shown earlier, 2 the theory of Ta’ifs coming under the financial or 
commercial control of Makka as a result of the Fijar war is wrong. Also, if 
Banu Makhzum had financial dealings with some people at Ta’if, so had a 
number of Banu Thaqif financial and commercial dealings with many Mak- 
kans. It was essentially a two-way traffic and there was no question of the 
one side being under any sort of control of the other. Watt himself 
recognizes that "the relationship was not entirely one-sided" and points out 
that Al-Akhnas ibn Shariq of Banu Thaqif was for sometime leader of Banu 
Zuhrah of Makka. 3 Not only that; it should be noted that ‘Abd Yalil and his 
borthers, the leaders of Ta’if, far from being under "the clutches of 
Makhzum", were themselves financiers, according to some reports, to many 
Makkans including members of Banu Makhzum itself. 4 The greatest objec¬ 
tion to the theory is that if the Prophet intended to take advantage of "some 
point of dissension in local politics", he would have approached the leaders 
of Banu Malik and not ‘Abd Yalil and his brothers who belonged to the 
’Ahlaf and who, by Watt’s own analysis, were friendly to the Quraysh. 
Finally, the very fact that no section of the people of Ta’if showed any incli¬ 
nation towards the Prophet negatives the surmise that there was any such 
local dissensions that might encourage an outsider to attempt to exploit them 
in his favour. The truth is that the Prophet went to Ta’if because his position 
had become untenable at Makka and because he thought that the people of 

1. Ibid. 

2. Supra, Chapter IX. 

3. Watt, M. at M., 139. Watt cites Lammens for this fact. It is, however, clearly men¬ 
tioned in Ibn Hisham, I, 282, 315, 360, 381. 

4. See Al-Tabari, Tafsir, III, 107. 
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that neighbouring town might listen to his message, accept it and offer him 
protection and help. The remark which Muir makes at the end of his treat¬ 
ment of the event is just to the point. He says: "There is something lofty and 
heroic in this journey of Mahomet to Tayif; a solitary man, despised and 
rejected by his own people, going boldly forth in the name of God, like 
Jonah to Nineveh, and summoning an idolatrous city to repent and support 
his mission. It sheds a strong light on the intensity of his belief in the divine 
origin of his calling." 1 

II. REGARDING THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE TRIBES 

AND WITH MADINA 

Regarding the Prophet's negotiations with the tribes and with Madina the 
orientalists concentrate their attention mainly on the causes of the success of 
Islam at Madina and its reception of the Prophet. Besides this question, how¬ 
ever, they make some incidental remarks relating to the various aspects and 
events of the period. For convenience of discussion these incidental remarks 
are dealt with in the present section. 

To begin with, Muir, referring to the incidents of ’Isra’ and Mi‘raj f says 
that after the completion of the first stage of negotiations with Madina the 
Prophet's thoughts so veered northward that "his musings of the day reap¬ 
peared in the slumbers of the night" and he dreamt to have been carried 
away to Jerusalem. Not only that, his "excited spirit conjured up a still more 
transcendent scene", making him ascend from one heaven to another till "he 
found himself in the awful presence of his Maker", etc. 2 Now, so far as the 
dating of the incidents is concerned, Muir's mentioning them at this stage in 
the Prophet's career is no doubt in accord with the view of most of the Mus¬ 
lim classical scholars. Also, since the incidents are essentially miraculous in 
nature and belong to the domain of belief, it is understandable if a non¬ 
believer in the Prophethood of Muhammad (^ ) and the divine origin of the 
Qur’an treats these incidents as "dreams" by the Prophet. But what is not 
understandable is the causation suggested by Muir. If the successful conclu¬ 
sion of the first round of negotiations with Madina had so excited the 
Prophet's mind and thoughts towards the north, the supposed dream pro¬ 
duced by those "musings" would have made him travel in the first instance 
to Madina and do wonderful things there, instead of making him go to the 
far-off Jerusalem and then on to the "awful presence of his Maker". The 

1. Muir, op.cit., 109. 

2. Ibid., 117. 
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causation suggested by Muir is as inconvincing as it is purely imaginary. 
Interestingly enough, he dismisses as later fabrication the tradition which 
says that the Prophet actually saw in dream that Madina was the place where 
the Muslims were to migrate. 1 

A second assumption of Muir's is that though the Prophet had long given 
attention to the politics in the north, particularly the conflict between the 
Byzantine and the Persian empires, making even a "sagacious augury" in 
surah 30 (al-Rum) about the ultimate victory of the Romans, it was only 
"about this period" i.e., after the conclusion of the First ‘Aqabah Pledge, that 
his interest in the Roman empire increased and therefore he gained, "either 
from Christian slaves at Mecca, the neighbouring fairs, or from fragments of 
the Gospels copied by Waraqa and others some acquaintance with the out¬ 
lines" of the life of Jesus and treated it "in the ordinary legendary" and frag¬ 
mentary style in the Qur’an. 2 

The absurdity of the assumption is best illustrated by the fact that he 
makes virtually the same conjectures in explaining the origin and beginning 
of Islam and in saying that the Prophet came up with his claims to pro- 
phethood and his doctrines after having borrowed ideas from Christianity 
and Judaism, etc. 3 Also Muir’s dating of surat Maryam (19) after the 
Prophet's return from Ta’if 4 is grossly wrong. The surah was revealed much 
earlier and, as is well known, it was recited by Ja‘far ibn ’AbT Talib at the 
court of the Abyssinian ruler in reply to his query about the Prophet's teach¬ 
ings. In any case, it is manifestly absurd to suppose that the Prophet, after at 
least ten years of his mission and after having faced so much opposition and 
criticisms by the unbelievers, thought of obtaining some desultory 
information about Jesus and his teachings only when he (the Prophet) 
decided to move to a place nearer the then Christian Syrian border! 

A third suggestion of Muir's is that after the First Pledge of ’Aqabah the 
Prophet, waiting patiently for the coming of the Madinite converts to him in 
the following hajj season, relaxed his aggressiveness. "Islam was for the 
present", says Muir, "no longer to be aggressive. And the Coreish, con¬ 
gratulating themselves that their enemy had tried his worst and now was 

1. Ibid., 129, n. 1. 

2. Ibid., 118-119. 

3. See supra, pp. 265-268. 

4. Muir, op.cit., 139 ff. 
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harmless, relaxed their vigilance and opposition.” In support of this state¬ 
ment Muir quotes in his own translation the Qur’anic passage 6:106-108 
which, he says, provided for the Prophet the divine authority for relaxing his 
aggressiveness. 1 

The innuendo in the above statement that Islam, i.e., the Prophet, had 
been aggressive in his work of propagation before the conclusion of the First 
’ Aqabah Pledge is as unfounded as is the suggestion that after the latter inci¬ 
dent there was a relaxation in that supposed aggressiveness. The continued 
stay of the Prophet at Makka after his return from Ta’if till the migration to 
Madina may be explained without assuming a relaxation of the supposed 
aggressiveness on the one hand and the consequent relaxation of vigilance 
and opposition on the other. In fact Muir's own statement about the back¬ 
ground to the Prophet's visit to Ta’if, namely, the utter untenability of his 
position at Makka, the virtual stoppage of the progress of Islam there and his 
being abandoned and ousted by his own people simply made it unnecessary 
for the Quraysh to wait for any change of policy on his part to induce them 
to relax their vigilance and opposition, if they did so at all. In fact, there was 
no relaxation as such of their vigilance and opposition. The Prophet was suf¬ 
fered to stay at Makka because, in their view, he had been reduced to com¬ 
plete helplessness, and because he had been given protection by Mut‘im ibn 
‘Adiyy and also because, as pointed out earlier, 2 by the fact that Banu 
Hashim had now freed themselves from the policy of ’Abu Lahab and 
attended to their duty of protecting their kinsman. In any case, the Qur’anic 
passage 6:106-108 cited by Muir does in no way mark any remarkable 
change of policy on the Prophet's part. 

Its first 'ayah, 6:106, instructs the Prophet to follow what had been 
revealed to him and to "turn aside from the polytheists" j-sJd ^ 

This last expression does not mean a cessation of preaching to the unbelie¬ 
vers; it is an exhortation to disregard their opposition and to forbear their 
manoeuvres and oppression. Nothing illustrates this sense more clearly than 
the conjoining of the same expression with the very first command to begin 
open preaching: ^ yy ^ gJudty "So preach openly what you 

are commanded and turn aside from the polytheists." 3 The second ’ayah 


1. Ibid., 120 

2. Supra, p. 871. 

3. Q. 15:94. See also 53:29; 7:199 and 32:30. 
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of the passage 6:107 points out to the Prophet that he was no overseer (iM*-) 
of the unbelievers' acts. This also was no new exhortation. The Prophet's 
role as mere wamer (jjJu), giver of good tidings Q~^) and as one not with any 
compelling authority over anyone was stressed repeatedly in many earlier 
Qur’anic passages, which only illustrate the non-overbearing and non- 
aggressive nature of the Prophet's mission. 1 The third ’ayah of the passage 
(6:108) is an exhortation to the Muslims not to revile the others' gods. 
Probably Muir has mainly this ’ayah in view. Clearly it relates to the over¬ 
enthusiasm of some new converts and therefore relates to a state of affairs 
obtaining earlier and not commensurate with the Prophet's position after his 
visit to Ta’if. In any case there was no relaxation in the rejection of the idols 
as worthless objects undeserving of worship. Significantly enough, the very 
first ’ayah of the passage under notice reiterates this uncompromising atti¬ 
tude and states: "Follow what is revealed unto you by your Lord. There is 
none worthy of worship except He. So ignore (turn aside from) the polythe¬ 
ists." The denunciation of the idols and idolatry is here as emphatic as else¬ 
where in the Qur’an. Needless to point out that when the rejection of idolatry 
and polytheism is so unequivocally asserted, the mere abstinence of some 
converts from abusing the unbelievers' objects of worship, which is the most 
that can be made out of the ’ayah, would hardly be a ground for the Quraysh 
leaders to relax their vigilance and opposition. The passage in question does 
in no way mark any substantial change of policy so as to induce the Quraysh 
leaders to suspend their opposition and enmity. 

On his part Margoliouth offers an easy answer to the question of the 
Prophet's continued stay at Makka after his return from Ta’if. "Since favours 
are usually granted with conditions attached to them", says Margoliouth, 
"we are entitled to infer" that the Prophet "was only permitted to enjoy the 
protection of a Meccan family on condition that he confined his pro¬ 
selytising endeavours to strangers." 2 Clearly Margoliouth is here guided by 
the fact of the Prophet's negotiations with the tribes and the people of 
Madina during the period under review. In making the assumption, however, 
Margoliouth does not explain why, if any such condition was attached to 
Mut‘im ibn‘Adiyy's granting of protection to the Prophet, it is not mentioned 
in the report concerning it. Margoliouth also fails to see through the implica- 


1. See for instance Q. 11:12; 15:89; 17:105; 22:49; 25:1; 25:56; 29:50; 32:3; 33:45; 
34:28; 34:44; 34:46; 35:23-24; 35:42; 38:70; 42:48; 46:9; 48:8; 51:50; 67:26. 


2. Margoliouth, op.cit., 181-182. 
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tions of the supposed bargain. It would mean a virtual and formal abandon¬ 
ment of opposition by the Quraysh leaders, giving the Prophet a free hand to 
go on converting the surrounding tribes and then to take on the Makkans 
with a fait accompli. The Makkan leaders could not conceivably have been 
blind to such a suicidal course. Such a change of policy would not also go 
unnoticed by the tribes. But, in fact, Margoliouth is very much self¬ 
contradictory in making the assumption; for just in his previous paragraph 
he elaborates how, when the Prophet during this period used to approach the 
tribes at the time of the pilgrimage or fairs, "Abu Jahl" [’Abu Lahab] fol¬ 
lowed him, ’’throwing clods at the preacher and warning" them "not to aban¬ 
don their gods’’ 1 — a fact which gives a loud lie to the assumption that the 
Quraysh leaders had given freedom to the Prophet to preach to the tribes. 
And this fact brings us to the third oversight on Margoliouth's part. The 
approach to the tribes and strangers was made by the Prophet mainly or 
almost exclusively during the season of hajj and the fairs, i.e., during the 
sacred months when it was the solemn duty of the Arabs to cease hostilities 
and maintain peace so that everyone was free and safe to move about and 
generally none needed any protection of anyone. Hence there was no ques¬ 
tion of the Quraysh leaders' giving the Prophet freedom at that particular 
time, nor was it really necessary for him to take anyone's protection for that 
purpose only. Margoliouth's inference, or rather assumption is clearly mis¬ 
conceived, besides being contradictory to the fact he himself mentions. 

The assumption of some condition having been attached to Mut‘im ibn 
‘Adiyy's standing surety for the Prophet is taken over, however, by Watt, 
though he does not make any mention of Margoliouth in this connection. 
"We may suppose", says Watt, "that he [Mut‘im] laid down certain condi¬ 
tions, though there is no mention of them in the sources." 2 Watt takes care 
not to hazard any guess about the nature of the supposed conditions. He also 
attempts to explain the silence of the sources on this point, saying that the 
"story is repeated in honour of the clan of Nawfal. Later it was passed over 
lightly, since it was discreditable to Hashim; it was seemingly omitted by 
Ibn Ishaq", but inserted by Ibn Hisham. 3 The argument is inconvincing. Any 
condition or conditions, if at all, would have been imposed at the instance of 


1. Ibid., 181. 

2. Watt, M. at M., 140. 

3. Ibid. 
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the Quraysh leaders, as was done by them in the case of Ibn al-Dughunnah's 
standing surety for ’Abu Bakr. 1 Hence that sort of condition would entail no 
discredit on Mut‘im or Banu Nawfal as such. There was no question of sup¬ 
pressing it if, as Watt surmises, the story was "repeated in honour of the clan 
of Nawfal." Nor is it understandable why, if the story was passed over 
lightly at a subsequent time because it was "discreditable to Hashim", the 
supposed conditions only should have been omitted, and not the fact itself of 
the granting of protection by a non-Hashimite. After all, the mention of the 
condition or conditions would rather have lessened the discredit to Banu 
Hashim! The fact is that the story was neither initially "repeated in honour 
of the clan of Nawfal", nor subsequently passed over lightly to avert dis¬ 
credit on Banu Hashim. The fact of the Prophet's grateful remembrance of 
Mut‘im's help has been reported by may including Ibn Ishaq. 

Besides the above mentioned assumption Watt makes two other state¬ 
ments in connection with the Prophet’s negotiations with the tribes and oth¬ 
ers. He says that the Prophet initially conceived himself to be one sent 
"solely or primarily to Quraysh" and adds that "there is no way of telling 
whether prior to the death of ’Abu Talib he had thought of an expansion of 
his mission to the Arabs in general." The deterioration of his position after 
’Abu Talib's death, declares Watt, "forced him to look farther afield." Hence 
during the last three years of his stay at Makka "we hear only of dealings 

with nomadic tribes and with the citizens of at-Ta’if and Yathrib." 2 

• 

The suggestion is only in line with the view of many an orientalist who 
often describes the Prophet of Islam as the "Arabian Prophet" and suggests 
that Islam was originally meant mainly for the Arabs and the neighbouring 
peoples. Watt here further restricts the suggestion, saying in effect that 
Muhammad (|jgj) was initially a Makkan and subsequently an Arabian 
Prophet. Such characterization of the scope and nature of the Prophet's mis¬ 
sion is both mistaken and misleading. It is contradicted by both the Qur’an 
and the known facts of the Makkan period of the Prophet's career. 

So far as the Qur’anic evidence on the point is concerned, reference 
should be made first to those passages that say in so many words that Allah's 
retribution does not befall a habitation (qaryah hj) until a wamer or 

1. Supra, pp. 675-676. 

2. Watt, M. at M., 138. In fact Watt captions this chapter of his, dealing with the events 
from the visit to Ta’if to the migration to Madina, "Expanding Horizons". 
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Prophet has been sent to it, 1 that never was a Prophet sent to a qaryah except 
that its people opposed and ridiculed him 2 and that an Arabic Qur’an had 
been sent to the Prophet in order that he might warn therewith "The Mother 
of Habitations and those around it." 3 There is also a passage which says that 
the Quraysh used to say that were a Prophet sent to them they would be the 
better in receiving guidance than any of the peoples; but when a wamer did 
come to them they only increased in disobedience. 4 These are the passages 
that could at the worst be twisted to suggest that the Prophet's mission was 
intended for Makka, the "Mother of Habitations." The main purpose of these 
particular passages is, however, to bring home the truth of Muhammad's 
(0) Prophethood to the Makkan unbelievers. The passages do in no way 
say that the Prophet was sent to and for the Makkan people only. On the con¬ 
trary the expression "The Mother of Habitations", together with the clause 
"and those around it" used in both the relevant passages (42:7 and 6:92) 
leave no room for doubt that both Makka and the surrounding habitations 
are within the purview of the passages. In fact the very expression "Mother 
of Habitations" alone implies that the message delivered to it is also 
intended for all the habitations of which it is the "Mother" or centre/capital. 
That this is its implication is very clear from two other significant passages, 
namely, 25:51 and 28:59. The former passage says:<^ h) ^ J J 
"Had it been Our will. We would have sent a wamer to every habitation." 
The other passage states more specifically: J cju» ^ <Sj &i oir Uj 

"And your Lord is not to destroy the habitations (i.e. the whole 
country) until He had sent to their centre/capital (’ ummiha ) a Messenger...." 
Thus the very passages that speak of Makka or Mother of Habitations mean 
clearly that the message delivered to it was also intended for the habitations/ 
settlements within the land that recognized Makka as their spiritual as well 
as material centre. There was thus no question of the Prophet's conceiving 
his mission at any stage of his career to be meant solely or primarily for the 
Makkan Quraysh. It may also be noted that the above mentioned passages 
range from the mid- Makkan to late-Makkan period. 

Besides the above there are four other passages that call upon the Prophet 

1. Q. 6:131; 15:4; 26:208. 

2. Q. 7:82; 27:56; 34:34; 43:23; 47:13; 65:8. 

3. Q. 6:92 and 42:7. 

4. Q. 35:42. 
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to warn and instruct a particular people. These say that the revelation has 
been made easy in his language that he may deliver good news to the God- 
fearing men and warn a "contumacious people" (ul Uy) 1 ; that the revelation 
is a mercy from his Lord to the Prophet to warn a people to whom no wamer 
before you had come 2 or whose ancestors had not been warned. 3 The general 
nature of the expression qawm (fj5) used in all these four passages suggests 
that the Arab people rather than the Quraysh only are in view. Once again it 
must be noted that these passages too do not say that the Prophet was sent 
only for them. It is further to be noted that they range from the early Makkan 
to the late Makkan period; and some of them are even earlier than the pas¬ 
sages in the first category. 

There are, however, a third group of Qur’anic passages of which many 
are definitely earlier than the passages of the two above mentioned cate¬ 
gories and all of which very distinctly state that the Qur’anic revelations and 
their messages are meant for makind and the world as a whole. Some of 
these significant passages are as follows: 

(1) (ji-UJi o Y: \A ) ja Uj 

"And it (the Qur’anic revelation) is naught but a reminder for all the worlds/nations." 
(68:52 surat al-Qalam) 

( 2 ) ( Y V: A > ) jA o|^> 

“It (the Qur’anic revelation) is naught but a reminder/recital to all the worlds/ 
nations." (81:27 surat al-Takwir) 

(3) <>dirn ^Uj... 

"....And these (the Qur’anic revelations) are naught but instructions to man¬ 
kind.an admonition to mankind."(74:31,36 surat al-Muddaththir ) 

(4) (lr*» YA: Ti ) ... \j \ js-so istS'dHJ —>y U j 

"We have sent you but for the entire mankind, as a giver of good tidings and as a 
warner..." (34:28 surat Saba’) 

(5) ( OlSyUl ^: Y O ) ^\jiSj orvJLjaj 0j£j dXP ot3/Jl Jji iJjU 

"Blessed is He Who sent down the Furqan (Qur’an) on His servant that he (or it) 


1 . Q. 1 9:97 =<^ uJ Uji aj jjjj JL Utj ^ 

2. Q. 28:46 and 32:3. They run respectively as follows: 


jtXt JA \a Uj> J-. ■ 

^ ja jjjj ja pt \.r /\ u uy j id dij j* y ^ 

1. Q. 36:5-6 = ^ jjj\ u uy jid % j*jd\ ^ 
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may be a warner to all the worlds/nations."(25:l surat al-Furqan) 

( 6 ) V: Y \ > U 

"We have sent you not but as a mercy for all the worlds/nations." (21:107 surat al- 
Anbiya ’) 

(7) (> o A: V) <dJl J ^ J ^UJl J3 

"Say: O mankind, I am Allah's Messenger to you all." (7:158 surat al-’A ‘ rdf) 

(8) (fUiS/M V ) <^ ...{lijAjtjpfj JjSl OLjaIUaa 

"And this Qur’an has been communicated to me that I warn you therewith and those 
whom it reaches."(6:19 surat al - ’An ‘am) 



( y\ \'• ^ t) • • • jjJ' J! c^ iUk ll j* 


"A Book We have sent down to you that you bring out mankind from the darknesses 
to the light."(14:1 surat Ibrahim) 


(10) ( 0 Y : \ i ) jA uit I4 j IjjJlJj ^LLI ^ 

"This is a communique for mankind, and in order that they are warned therewith and 
that they know that He is One God ..." (14:52 surat Ibrahim) 


(11) (yjJl i 

"Verily We have sent down the Book on you for mankind with the truth ..." (39:41 
surat al-Zumar) 


(12) ( Y: \ * ) ^LJl 01^ 

"... That you warn mankind and give good tidings to those who believe ..." (10:2 
surat Yunus) 

(13) ( it: ^ *1 ) £ ■Ml Uji J . . . ^5 

"...And We have sent down unto you the Recital so that you clarify to mankind what 
is sent down to (for) them ..." (16:44 surat al-Nahl) 

(14) (s-l \ * ^: \ V ) <^ ... cSa ^UJl 9\jJlA 4—Uji ULjfij 

"And a Qur’an We have portioned it in order that you read it unto mankind at inter¬ 
vals ..." (17:106 surat al-’Isra') 

(15) bA:b)^. • l l^»LL 

"Say O mankind, the truth has indeed come to you from your Lord ..." (10:108 surat 
Yunus) 


These are only some of the relevant passages. There are indeed many 
more such passages in the Makki surahs alone emphasizing the universal 
nature of the Prophet's mission and stating clearly that the instructions, illus- 
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trations and instances given in the Qur’an are meant for mankind (^UJ). 1 It 
should be clear from the above, however, that from the very beginning of his 
career and throughout the Makkan period (and also subsequently) it was 
repeatedly declared that the Prophet's mission and the revelations sent down 
to him were intended for mankind and the world as a whole, and not simply 
for the the Quraysh or the Arabs only. This was the nature and purpose of 
the Prophet's mission and Messengership. So far as the operational aspect of 
the mission was concerned it had necessarily to start at a particular place and 
among a definite people, as he himself was bom at a specific place and was 
from among a specific people. It is noteworthy that to begin with the Prophet 
was divinely advised to warn his near and blood relations 

but no one should or could infer from that fact that he initially con¬ 
sidered himself to be a Prophet only to his family and relatives! And as soon 
as the start was made openly the operational aspect of the mission was 
extended to include all the inhabitants of Arabia —"The Mother of Habita¬ 
tions and those around it", and also those of the other lands who chanced to 
come in contact with the Prophet. The emphasis on "The Mother of Habita¬ 
tions" was made because of its importance and central position among all 
the habitations of the land, and not with a view to specifying and restricting 
the scope and nature of the mission. Even then, the expression was inva¬ 
riably tagged with "those around it" thus clearly indicating the 

extra-Makkan nature of the operational aspect since the very beginning. 
Similarly the emphasis on Arabic Qur'an was made not for restricting its 
revlevance to the Arabs, but for stressing the fact that since it is in their own 
language they should understand and accept it the more easily and readily. 
For the same purpose of bringing home the truth to them it was pointed out 
that no Prophet had previously been sent to them or to their ancestors. This 
statement too was not made to mean that the Prophet was only for a par¬ 
ticular race or people. At all events, even restricting our consideration to the 
operational aspect only there is nothing in the Qur’an to sustain the assertion 
that the Prophet originally thought himself to be a Prophet to the Quraysh of 
Makka only and that it was only after ’Abu Talib's death when his position 
at Makka became untenable that he started looking farther afield. 

It is also worth noting here that the universality of a movement or mes¬ 
sage does not lie in its being started or disseminated simultaneously all over 

1. See for instance Q. 45:20; 39:27; 30:58; 29:43; 28:43; 24:35; 18:17; 17:89 and 14:44. 
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the world, but in the universality of its appeal and relevance to similar 
situations at every place and among every people. That is why the French 
Revolution (1789-1793 A.C.), though it took place mainly in Paris and not 
remarkably in any other part of France itself, was nonetheless a European 
revolution because the destruction of the divine-right and despotic monarchy 
and the system of privileged classes there foreboded the doom of similar sys¬ 
tems everywhere in Europe. When Islam denounced polytheism and idolatry 
in all their different shades, that message in itself constituted a threat to all 
sorts of polytheism and its beneficiaries among mankind as a whole. When it 
denounced and rejected, as it did at a very early stage of its life, the deifica¬ 
tion of human beings through the concepts of either divine incarnation or 
divine sonship or daughtership, it posed and poses a threat to such practices 
and beliefs all over the world. 

Apart from the Qur’anic evidence a number of broad and well known 
facts of the Prophet's Makkan career belie the assumption that prior to ’Abu 
Talib's death he did not think of extending his mission beyond Makka and 
the Quraysh people. It is well-known that since the beginning of open 
preaching the Prophet used to preach Islam to the pilgrims and others of the 
different tribes of all Arabia who visited Makka and the neighbouring sacred 
spots during the hajj season. It is also well-known that he used to preach at 
the various fairs like ‘Ukaz, Dhu-al-Majaz and Majanna where great num¬ 
bers of people from all parts of Arabia used to come and remain for spe¬ 
cified periods. In fact Ibn Ishaq very clearly points out that as the first hajj 
season approached after the beginning of open preaching by the Prophet, the 
Quraysh leaders conferred to decide how to counteract the effect of his 
preachings to the tribes who would visit Makka then. They ultimately 
decided to dub him as a sorcerer and posted their men at all the approaches 
and entrances to the city to warn the pilgrims against the Prophet. In so 
doing they in fact did more than the Prophet himself did to disseminate his 
news to the tribes. Ibn Ishaq very aptly says: "The Arabs departed that sea¬ 
son with a knowledge of the affair of the Messenger of Allah, peace and 
blessings of Allah be on him, and talk about the Prophet spread all over the 
Arab lands.” 1 Thus from the very beginning the Prophet took special care to 
preach to the non-Makkan Arab people whenever an opportunity to do so 

1. Ibn Hisham,I,270-272; Ibn Ishaq, Al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi , 150-152. See also supra, p. 
646. 
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presented itself to him. 

Secondly, it is also an acknowledged fact that some leading and influen¬ 
tial persons from distant tribes embraced Islam at the Prophet's hands at 
Makka. It is further on record that some of those distant converts desired to 
stay with the Prophet at Makka; but he sent them away with the instructions 
for them to work for spreading Islam among their own respective peoples. 
These facts clearly indicate that their conversions took place fairly before 
the Prophet's visit to Ta’if. For, after that event his position became very 
critical at Makka and he himself continued to live there under the protection 
of Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy. It would be no time for such converts to propose to 
stay with the Prophet at Makka. Nor was the affair of the Prophet so 
unknown at the time as to prompt the Quraysh leaders to forewarn their visi¬ 
tors to shun the Prophet, which by all accounts was the reason for the visi¬ 
tors' growing curious about the Prophet and led ultimately to their meeting 
him and embracing Islam. The most prominent of such converts from distant 

tribes were Dimad ibn Tha‘labah al-Azdi 1 and ’Abu Dharr al-Ghifari. 2 Even 

• • 

the conversion of Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-Dawsi took place in all likelihood 
before the Prophet's visit to Ta’if. For not only did the Quraysh leaders' fore¬ 
warning to him about the Prophet roused his (Tufayl's) curiosity about the 
latter, he, after his conversion, returned to his tribe, preached Islam among 
them for some time and again came to the Prophet at Makka and asked him 
to pray for the success of Islam among the Daws tribe. It may also be noted 
that Ibn Ishaq, though he is not quite chronological in his description of the 
events, narrates the story of Tufayl ibn ‘Amr's conversion 3 before speaking 
about ’Abu Talib's death 4 and the Prophet's visit to Ta’if. 5 

Thirdly, with regard to the Prophet's approach to the tribes seeking their 
protection the process, as indicated before, seems to have started before 
’Abu Talib's death. In saying that the Prophet did not extend his mission to 
the Arab tribes before the latter event. Watt seems to have overlooked the 
fact that while, in the earlier years, the Prophet presented Islam to the tribes 
and asked them only to embrace it, in the post-’Abu Talib period he 

1. Al- ’ Isabah , no. 4177 (11/210). See also supra, pp.535-536. 

2. Bukhari no. 3523. See also supra, 537-538. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I, 382-385. 

4. Ibid.. 415-418. 

5. Ibid.. 419-422. 
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approached the tribes both for their embracing Islam and for their affording 
him protection and help against the opposition and hostility of the Quraysh 
leaders. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that contact with Madina was 
made before ’Abu Talib's death; for the well-Known incidents of the ’ Aws’s 
deputation to the Quraysh leaders seeking their military alliance against the 
Khazraj, the Prophet’s urging Islam on the members of that deputation and 
the conversion of one of them, Iyas ibn Mu‘adh, to Islam, all took place 
before the Bu‘ath war. Thus it is only by disregarding facts like these and 
also the Qur’anic evidence noted above that one can state: ’’there is no way 
of telling whether prior to the death of Abu Talib he [the Prophet] had 
thought of an expansion of his mission to the Arabs in general." 

The other (third) statement of Watt’s in connection with the approaches to 
the tribes is that he says "the earliest sources" mention only Banu Kindah, 
Banu Kalb, Banu Hanif and Banu ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah having been 
approached by the Prophet. "It is difficult to know", he remarks, "why these 
tribes and no others are mentioned." He then attempts to find the Prophet’s 
"special reasons for expecting that they might listen to what he had to say." 
Watt suggests that because with the exception of the first mentioned tribe the 
other three were "either wholly or partly Christian", this might be the spe¬ 
cial reason. He however adds that "it is impossible to be certain" about it and 
concludes by saying: "What we are justified in believing is that at this 
period Muhammad began to summon members of nomadic tribes to accept 
Islam, and that behind this activity there was at least a vague idea of the 
unity of all Arabs." 1 

By "the earliest sources" Watt acknowledgedly means Ibn Hisham (Ibn 
Ishaq) and Al-Tabari whom he cites in his footnote. He is however mistaken 
in thus assuming that the earliest sources speak only of these four tribes 
having been approached by the Prophet. Ibn Sa‘d, among others, gives a 
report of Al-Zuhri and others which mentions at least 15 tribes whom the 
Prophet approached. And since the premise that only the four tribes are men¬ 
tioned in this connection is wrong, the surmise about the special reason for 
so doing is also wrong, besides being unnecessary. It is also not correct that 
it was only at "this period" that the Prophet "began to summon members of 
nomadic tribes to accept Islam." The statement, as indicated above, is clearly 
prompted by an oversight of the real nature of the Prophet's approaches to 


1. Watt, M. at M., 140-141. 
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the tribes at "this period", which was, besides calling them to Islam, to seek 
their support and protection against the enmity and opposition of the 
Quraysh. In fact Watt’s whole approach here is somewhat self-contradictory 
and anomalous. Previously, in connection with the causes and beginning of 
opposition to the Prophet, he suggests that Muhammad (0), in order to 
counterbalance the opposition of the Quraysh leaders, sought to win over to 
his side the peoples of Ta’if, Nakhlah and Qudayd by recognizing their 
respective deities. 1 And now Watt suggests that the deterioration of the 
Prophet’s position at Makka after ’Abu Talib's death made him look beyond 
Makka, that at this period he began to summon the members of the nomadic 
tribes to accept Islam and that behind this activity there lay a "vague idea of 
the unity of all Arabs." The two suggestions regarding the Prophet’s sup¬ 
posed expanding outlook made at the two places are clearly inconsistent. As 
shown earlier and above. Watt's previous suggestion about the attempted 
winning over of the peoples of Ta’if, Nakhlah and Qudayd is as wrong as is 
his later suggestion that it was only after ’Abu Talib’s death that the Prophet 
started looking beyond Makka. It was not "a vague idea of the unity of all 
Arabs" which now lurked in the Prophet's mind; rather it is a vague assump¬ 
tion about the Prophet's alleged political motives which prompts the making 
of such contradictory statements. It is also clearly anomalous to suggest that 
a person who originally conceived himself to be a prophet and reformer only 
to a particular locality and its people and who worked under that impression 
and to that end for long ten years started thinking in terms of reforming and 
uniting all the peoples of the land beyond his own locality because he had 
been rejected by that locality and because he had failed to unite its people 
under him! No sensible reformer or aspirant to leadership would be so inor¬ 
dinately ambitious. Clearly the approach fails to see some important aspects 
of the Prophet's career and leaves something more to be said and understood 
about him. 

III. ON THE CAUSES OF ISLAM'S SUCCESS AT MADINA 

As regards the reasons for the Madinites' favourable response to the 
Prophet the views of Muir, Margoliouth and Watt differ, one from the other. 
Muir's main suggestion is that it was the direct and indirect influence of 
Judaism and Christianity together with the effects of the battle of Bu‘ath that 
prepared the ground for the acceptance of Islam and its Prophet at Madina. 


1. Supra, p. 721. 
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Margoliouth, however, does not accord any credit to Christianity and sug¬ 
gests that it was the influence of Judaism and the efficacy of the Jewish God 
as exhibited in the battle of Bu‘ath that led the ’Aws and Khazraj to flock to 
Muhammad (0) who claimed himself to be a Prophet and agent of the Jew¬ 
ish God. Watt, in his trun, attempts to find the material reason for the Madi- 
nites' acceptance of Islam and its Prophet. He does not speak of any Judaeo- 
Christian influence in this connection. The following is a brief analysis of 
their respective views. 

Muir says (a) that the idea of a Messiah was communicated by the Jews 
to the ’Aws and Khazraj whose mind was thus prepared to recognize in 
Muhammad (^) the coming Prophet; (b) that the "pure theism" and "stem 
morality of the Old Testament" made them realize the contrast with the 
errors of heathenism; (c) that Madina was "only half the distance of Makka 
from the Christian tribes of Syria", so Christianity combined with Judaism 
"probably wrought a more powerful effect upon the social condition of 
Madina than upon any other part of the Peninsula"; (d) that the battle of 
Bu‘ath had "weakened and humiliated one of the factions without materially 
strenthening the other; and the citizens, both Arab and Jewish, lived in 
uncertainty and suspense; so the wearied factions welcomed "the stranger 
driven from Mecca"; (e) that the politics of Makka and the affairs of the 
Prophet and his teachings were fairly known to Madina through yearly visits 
of pilgrims to Makka and through the Quraysh trade caravans frequently 
halting at Madina; (f) that "through the marriage of Hashim with a lady of 
Madina" the Prophet "himself had the blood of the Beni Khazraj in his veins, 
and a favourable interest, among that tribe at least, was thus secured"; and 
(g) that the Jews "were already acquainted with the Prophet as a zealous sup¬ 
porter of their Scriptures." 1 To these factors were superadded the advocacy 
of actual converts. 2 

That the idea of a coming Prophet or Messiah was communicated by the 
Jews to the ’Aws and Khazraj and that the two tribes, being exhausted and 
therefore eager for peace and stability after the devatstating battle of Bu‘ath 
welcomed the Prophet as a neutral leader are very clearly stated in the 
sources. It is also evident that the politics at Makka and the Prophet’s affairs 
there were known to the Madinites through various channels and that the 

1. Muir, op.cit., 112-113. 

2. Ibid., 114. 
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Prophet was distantly related to the Khazraj through Hashim's marriage with 
a lady of that tribe (i.e.‘Abd al-Muttalib's mother). But neither mere Know¬ 
ledge of the Prophet and his teachings nor distant relationship seem to have 
had any mentionable influence upon the ’Aws and the Kahzraj in their 
embracing Islam and accepting the Prophet as their leader. The Makkans 
themselves knew about the Prophet and his teachings far more than anyone 
else and they were more closely related to him by blood and marriage. Yet 
the vast majority of them, even most of the Prophet's own clan Banu 
Hashim, held themselves aloof from Islam. As regards Muir's points about 
the influence of Judaism and Christianity (b and c), it may be recalled that 
he says almost the same things in suggesting Judaeo-Christian origin of 
Islam and of the rise of the Prophet. No wonder that he reiterates the same 
arguments in connection with the Madinites' acceptance of Islam. It is, how¬ 
ever, doubtful whether the influence of Syrian Christianity was any the more 
profound at Madina because of its being closer to the Syrian border. Rather 
the Makkan Quraysh leaders were in more direct contact with Syrian 
Christianity in the course of their frequent trade travels there. In general, 
however, the nature and extent of Christian influences were similar in 
Makka and Madina. The inhabitants of the latter place of course lived side 
by side with the Jewish tribes there. It is therefore quite understandable that 
the ’Aws and the Khazraj had a more intimate knowledge of the Jews and 
their religious practices. Yet, not to speak of Christianity, there was no 
noticeable inclination among the ’Aws and the Khazraj even towards Juda¬ 
ism, though, as at Makka so at Madina, a tendency towards monotheism had 
manifested itself prior to the rise of Islam and indeed a few persons ( hanifs ) 
did profess monotheism there at Madina. These believers in monotheism did 
not embrace either Christianity or Judaism obviously because some funda¬ 
mental aspects of these systems must have appeared to them to be incompa¬ 
tible with their notions of pure monotheism. In any case, the question that 
poses itself is: Why, despite all the influences and proximity of Christianity 
and Judaism the Madinites did not embrace either, particularly Judaism, in 
spite of the fact that they were more closely in touch with the latter and their 
Jewish neighbours were acnowledgedly suprior to them both financially and 
educationally? If the ’Aws and the Khajraz had embraced Judaism in any 
number there would probably have been no Bu‘ath war and no need for find¬ 
ing a neutral leadership in an individual outside the ranks of the two rival 
tribes. Even if after the Bu‘ath war the victorious ’Aws had opted for the 
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religion of their allies (Banu Qurayzah) they could combinedly have worked 
out a stable socio-political mechanism in which the Khazraj would have to 
acquiesce. But even the ’Aws readily abandoned their allies and joined their 
age-old rival tribe in welcoming Islam and the Prophet. The mere desire for 
peace and stability almost immediately after their victory appears to be an 
inadequate explanation for the conduct of the ’Aws tribe at least. The cir¬ 
cumstances indicate that the real cause of the success of Islam at Madina has 
to be sought in the cause of the failure of Judaism there. 

Muir of course suggests a reason for the Madinites' preferring Islam to 
Judaism. Speaking a little later on about the progress of Islam at Madina fol¬ 
lowing the First ‘Aqabah Pledge Muir says that the Jews of the place 
observed in amazement that the "people whom for generations they had 
vainly endeavoured to convince of the errors of heathenism" were now of 
their own accord casting aside their idols and professing belief in one true 
God. "The secret lay" writes Muir, "in the adaptation of the instrument. 
Judaism, foreign in its birth, touched no Arab sympathies; Islam, engrafted 
on the faith and superstition, the customs and the nationality of the Penin¬ 
sula, found ready access to the heart." 1 

The explanation is anachronistic in two ways. It conceives of a sort of 
Arab national consciousness on the part of the ’Aws and the Khazraj which 
did not in fact exist at the time even in its vague form. Muir simply reads 
back a modem concept into the situation of two hitherto contending tribes 
who had hardly advanced beyond the level of clan loyalties and tribal con¬ 
cepts. Secondly, if the statement of Islam's being allegedly "engrafted on the 
faith and superstition, the customs and nationality of the Peninsula" has allu¬ 
sion to such features as the institution of hajj , the direction of prayer towards 
the Ka‘ba, etc., which are usually but incorrectly regarded by many as the 
"Arab" features of Islam, it should be noted that these had not as yet been 
enjoined as the rites and practices of Islam. Even prayers were being offered 
in the direction of Jerusalem, at least on the eve of the migration to Madina. 
Therefore it is clearly anachronistic to say that such "Arab" or "national" 
features of Islam were decisive factors in the Madinites' preferring Islam to 
Judaism. Muir's anachronism is all the more glaring in view of his own state¬ 
ment that the Jews of Madina themselves viewed "the Prophet as the zealous 
supporter of their Scriptures." (see g above). In fact the explanation for the 


I. Ibid., 115. 
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rejection of Judaism by the ’Aws and the Khazraj has to be sought 
elsewhere. 

The explanation given by Margoliouth is even more unreasonable. He 
says that those persons whose attention was first drawn by the words of the 
Prophet were from the Khazraj tribe who "were fresh from a severe defeat" 
at the hands of the united forces of the ’Aws and the Jews. As‘ad ibn 
Zurarah, says Margoliouth, was a hater of the Jews. The Khazrajites had 
heard the Jews speaking "of a Messiah who would one day appear and con¬ 
quer the world for them." Hence, when those Khazrajites heard the Prophet 
they hastened to join him in order, as the "native tradition" says, to outwit 
the Jews. The victory at Bu‘ath had also turned the head of the Jews who 
regarded it "as a direct intervention of their God" in their favour; "and since 
the gods of the Aus had failed to secure them victory, it prepared their ene¬ 
mies to recognize the transcendent power of the Israelitish God, whose emis¬ 
sary and agent Mohammed claimed.to be." 1 As regards the ’Aws, who 

had hitherto been defeated in the civil war at Madina, they had now "won a 
signal victory by the aid of Allah, the God of the Jews." To these victorious 
’Aws the name of Allah was associated with success and "they were not 
willing that the favour of his [His] assistance should be transferred to those 
whom they had defeated." Hence they also joined the Prophet along with the 
Khazraj. Thus, says Margoliouth, the "expedient which had originally been 
intended for the continuance of the civil war resulted in uniting the parties." 2 
He adds that the Jews also were "impolitic and unforeseeing" enough to 
attest the correctness of the first principles of Islam", namely the unity of 
God and the resurrection of the dead, and "the fact that prayer was to be 
directed towards their Temple clenched the matter." They might also have 
imagined to establish a Jewish throne at Madina through the instrumentality 
of Muhammad ) as they had done in South Arabia through the conver¬ 
sion of an Arab chieftain. "Hence the soil of Yathrib was thoroughly pre¬ 
pared for Islam." 3 

Apart from the surmises about the Jews’ attitude, Margoliouth’s main sug¬ 
gestion is that, being defeated by the combined forces of the Jews and the 
’Aws, the Khazrajites were convinced of the efficacy of the Israelitish God 
and since Muhammad (0) claimed himself to be a messenger of that God, 


1. Margoliouth, op.cit., 196-197. 

2. Ibid., 197. 

3. Ibid., 197-198. 
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they joined him to obtain the assistance of that God and to continue the civil 
war. On the other hand the ’Aws, also realizing that it was the assistance of 
the Israelitish God which had obtained victory for them in the Bu‘ath war, 
joined the Prophet to prevent the assistance of that God from being "trans¬ 
ferred to those whom they had defeated." 

Now, it is of course true that Muhammad (0) claimed himself to be a 
Messenger of the same God as that of the Jews, the God of Abraham and 
Moses. But Margoliouth’s explanation of the Madinites' joining him for that 
reason is wrong in both its premise and conclusion. In the Bu 4 ath war the 
Jews themselves were divided, Banu Qurayzah supporting the ’Aws, and 
Banu al-Nadir and Banu Qaynuqa 4 siding with the Khazraj. There was thus 
no question of the latter's thinking that the assistance of the Israelitish God 
was only on the side of their opponents and that that was the main reason for 
their victory. Secondly, if the Khazraj were at all so convinced of the effi¬ 
cacy of the Jewish God, they would have attempted to obtain His assistance 
by drawing closer to the Jews and by directly embracing Judaism instead of 
seeking to please the Jewish God through a non-Jewish Prophet. After all 
they were friendly with two of the three main Jewish tribes. Though the 
Jews did not attempt to convert the ’Aws and the Khazraj, as Margoliouth 
says, there was no bar to their becoming Jews. Thirdly, if military considera¬ 
tions and an intention to "continue the civil war" against their opponents had 
been the Khazrajites' reasons for joining the Prophet they would have taken 
care to see whether the Prophet was any viable military ally. They would 
have then noticed that he, far from being a strong ally, was himself seeking 
the support of the Madinites and that the Jewish God whose "emissary" he 
claimed to be had not as yet apparently enabled him to gain any visible vic¬ 
tory over his Makkan opponents. Fourthly, as for the ’Aws, if they realized 
that their being allied with Banu Qurayzah had obtained for them the special 
favour of the Jewish God, they would have been more steadfast in con¬ 
tinuing that alliance. There was no reason for their apprehending the transfer 
of the assistance of that God to their rival tribe as long as they themselves 
continued to remain with their Jewish allies; the more so as there was as yet 
no sign of that favour of victory having been bestowed on the Prophet him¬ 
self. In fact, neither military considerations and an intention to continue the 
civil war, nor a desire to obtain the Jewish God's special favour for their 
respective tribes actuated the Khazraj and the ’Aws to embrace Islam and 
join together to help the Prophet and his cause. Margoliouth's suggestion is 
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in fact a contradiction in itself. If the overriding consideration on both the 
’Aws's and Khazraj's parts was to secure the favour of the Jewish God as 
against their respective rivals, they would not have just united themselves 
under a third party. The distinctive feature of the whole development was 
the abandonment of their respective allies by both the ’Aws and the Khazraj. 
Instead of really explaining it Margoliouth simply confuses the issue by say¬ 
ing that the ’’expedient which had originally been intended for the con¬ 
tinuance of the civil war resulted in uniting the parties." 

On his part Watt attempts a socio-economic explanation for the deve¬ 
lopment. He says that the underlying cause of the frequent feuds at Madina 
was the pressure of increasing population on limited food-supplies with the 
consequent scramble for land, because Madina was primarily an agricultural 
community. Often the victors in the petty warfare occupied the lands of the 
vanquished. Madina was thus suffering from a similar disease as that of 
Makka, "the incompatibilty of nomadic standards and customs" with life in a 
settled community which requires a "single supreme authority to keep the 
peace between rival individuals and groups." But the social organization at 
Madina was the same as in the desert, being based on tribal solidarity and 
clan loyalties; and the desert principle of "keep what you have armed 
strength to keep" was the rule of conduct. Such a conduct, though suitable 
for flocks and herds over vast areas, was bound to lead to an unpleasant 
situation "within the narrow bounds of an oasis." 1 But whereas at Makka 
"commercial interests tended to draw different groups together and fostered 
a sense of unity of Quraysh", the agricultural conditions at Madina probably 
fostered fragmentation and a "larger number of subdivisions of the tribes", 
as evidenced by the mention of thrty-three clans of ’Aws and Khazraj 
taking part in the battle of Badr as against fifteen clans of the Quraysh. 
Apart from the relevance of that evidence, says Watt, Madina was much 
divided. Hence "the point which had been at the root of the opposition in 
Mecca — Muhammad’s position as Prophet and its political implications — 
was the very thing which offered the Madinans some hope of peace." "A 
Prophet, with authority resting not on blood but on religion, could stand 
above the warring groups and arbitrate between them." "The Ansar had thus 
a solid material reason for accepting Muhammad as Prophet." 2 There was 


1. Watt, M. at M. t 142-143. 

2. Ibid., 144. 
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also a religious root of the malaise at Madina, adds Watt, namely, a "hearty 
sickness with the endless feuds”. To this problem Islam had a solution. "Its 
doctrine of the Last Day implied that the meaning of life is in the quality of 
the conduct of the individual." "Doubtless the Ansar had some realization of 
these implications", but "the majority of them presumably became Muslims 
primarily because they believed the doctrines" of Islam to be true and "that 
God had sent Muhammad with a message to the Arabs." 1 

Allah had sent Muhammad (0) not simply with a "message" but with a 
"text" as well, and not only "to the Arabs" but to mankind in general. Apart 
from what he conceives to be the religious aspect of the matter, though he 
hedges it with so many qualifying phrases as "doubtless", "presumably 
became Muslims", "primarily because", etc., Watt’s other points are in fact 
an amplification of what the classical as well as subsequent writers speak 
about the direct and indirect effects of the battle of Bu‘ath and the Madinites’ 
need and desire for peace and stability through a neutral leadership. Even the 
point about the scramble for lands being at the root of the feuds have been 
mentioned by Watt’s predecessors. Thus Margoliouth, for instance, says that 
"the acquisition of land or spoil" was at the root of the dissensions at 
Madina 2 and that the "real purpose of the Khazraj" on the eve of the Bu‘ath 
war "was to force the Jews into quarrel with a view to obtaining their 
lands’’. 3 This latter statement of Margoliouth's is not of course a correct view 
of the cause of the Jews' involvement in the Bu‘ath war, it being well-known 
that the Jewish tribes themselves were ranged on opposite sides in the con¬ 
flict. Be that as it may, the theory of the growth of population leading to con¬ 
flicts over the possession of lands is not quite applicable to the Madinan 
situation. For the conflicts over lands had been there since the beginning of 
the coexistence of the ’Aws, the Khazraj and the Jews at Madina. Also the 
sources do not indicate any perceptible growth of population there prior to 
the Bu‘ath war. In fact no theory of growth of population is called for to 
explain the scarmble for water and oases in desert conditions where such 
scrambles are rather the order of the day. 

As regards the question of the "incompatibility of nomadic standards 
with life in a settled community", it may be recalled that Watt speaks of 


1. Ibid . 

2. Margoliouth, op.cit., 192. 

3. Ibid., 194. 
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more or less the same thing in connection with the Makkan background of 
the rise of Islam. In fact he admits here that Madina was suffering from a 
similar disease as that at Makka. But his statement about the peculiartities of 
the two places is a vague generalization. It was not commercial interests that 
fostered unity and drew the different groups together at Makka to evolve "a 
single supreme authority to keep the peace between the rival individuals and 
groups” there. The civil government there was rather a heritage of the 
Quraysh from their common ancestry. It was evolved by Qusayy and deve¬ 
loped by Hashim; and the civil functions were subsequently divided among 
the clans. The inappropriateness of Watt's analysis is evident from the fact 
that earlier he speaks of the growth of commercialism and "individualism” 
as being responsible for the division of the Quraysh clans into two rival 
groups; and now he adduces the same phenomenon of commercialism to 
suggest the growlth of greater unity among them and their evolving an 
administrative mechanism suitable for settled conditions. The fact is that nei¬ 
ther his earlier nor his present generalization is correct. 

As regards the supposed "larger number of subdivisions of the tribes" at 
Madina due to fragmentation of lands fostered by agricultural conditions, 
Watt himself is not quite sure about the relevance of the "evidence" on this 
point. Apart from that, it must also be borne in mind that the known conflicts 
at Madina, particularly the Bu‘ath war, were not between the "subdivisions 
of the tribes", whatever might be their extent and causes, but between the 
tribes as such, including the Jewish tribes. And so far as the question of the 
supposed incompatibility of nomadic institutions with settled conditions is 
concerned, it needs also to be emphasized that neither the Jews, nor the 
’Aws and the Khazraj had lately emerged from nomadic states to a settled 
condition. They had been settled at Madina for at least a couple of centuries 
prior to the Bu‘ath war. Yet, not to speak of the ’Aws and the Khazraj, even 
the Jews, notwithstanding their better education and being in possession of a 
revealed Book, do not appear to have worked out a civil system going 
beyond nomadic standards and in which the ’Aws and the Khazraj could par¬ 
ticipate or which they could imitate. Thus neither the continuance of 
nomadic concepts and institutions, nor the absence of commercilaism, nor 
even the prevalence of agriculatural conditions would adequately account 
for the greater disunity of the population at Madina. The greater disunity 
there appears to be due primarily to the greater heterogeneity of its 
population. 
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The ’Aws and the Khazraj's acceptance of Islam and of the Prophet had 
three important implications. It meant, in the first instance, their realization 
of the truth of the doctrines of Islam and their preference for it to Judaism 
with which they had been in daily contact for decades. Secondly, it meant 
that the ’Aws and the Khazraj buried their dead past of enmity and rivalry 
and came forward to live a life of peace and amity under a new system of 
faith and conduct. Thirdly, it meant that both the ’Aws and the Khazraj 
turned away from their respective allies of the Jews. Indeed this abandon¬ 
ment of the Jews by both the ’Aws and the Khazraj and their emancipating 
themselves from the influence of the former is the most remarkable aspect in 
the whole development. The devastating effects of the Bu‘ath war and the 
consequent desire for peace and unity through a new and neutral leadership 
of course weighed with the ’Aws and the Khazraj in their welcoming the 
Prophet amidst them. But for a proper understanding of the development it is 
necessary also to seek an explanation of their revulsion against their immedi¬ 
ate neighbours and erstwhile allies. 

One main reason for this revulsion was that the Jews, having capital, 
exploited the ’Aws and the Khazraj through an extensive and extortionate 
system of money-lending which aggravated their poverty and swelled the 
wealth of their creditors. To maintain this system of exploitation the Jews 
often played the one tribe against the other which was one of the main rea¬ 
sons for their perennial quarrels and conflicts. The Bu‘ath war, in which the 
Jews themselves were involved, did not prove so disastorus for them as for 
the ’Aws and the Khazraj. And although the ’Aws were nominally victori¬ 
ous, the real victors were their Jewish allies, and they did not make any 
secret of it. Indeed, in "following up the victory and exacting full ven¬ 
geance", to use Margoliouth's words, "the Jews were not restrained by the 
usages which the Arabs respected." It was therefore only natural that the 
’Aws quickly realized that in fighting and exhausting themselves for defea¬ 
ting the Khazraj they had fought really for the victory of the Jews. The 
defeated and humiliated Khazraj similarly realized that it was not really the 
’Aws but the Jews who had wrought havoc on them. The two sides thus 
quickly realized their mistakes, drew nearer and became desirous for a last¬ 
ing peace and unity. It should be noted that some form of unity between the 
two tribes preceded rather than followed the coming of the Prophet to 
Madina. In fact they had forged a basic unity between them before they 
pledged their support for the Prophet and invited him to come to their place. 
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The Bu‘ath war and the role of the Jews in it as also previously to it urged 
the two hitherto hostile tribes towards a new life of peace and amity. Islam 
and the Prophet provided this new life and the much needed neutral lea¬ 
dership. If any material reason for the success of Islam in Madina is to be 
sought, it should be sought in the relationship between the Madinite Jews 
and their exploited neighbours of the ’ Aws and the Khazraj, and not in the 
supposed growth of population there nor in the incompatibility of the so- 
called nomadic institutions with the settled conditions, that were in any case 
common to both Makka and Madina. Truly did ‘A’ishah (r.a.) remark that 
through the Bu‘ath war Allah indirectly prepared Madina for its acceptance 
of Islam and the Prophet. 

IV. REGARDING THE MANOEUVRES OF THE QURAYSH 

It has been seen that the orientalists attempt to belittle the hostility of the 
Quraysh and their persecution of the Muslims. 1 In consonance with the same 
attitude the manoeuvres of the Quraysh on the eve of the migration also are 
defended and belittled. Thus William Muir characterizes the conclusion of 
the Second ‘Aqabah Pledge as "an unwarranted interference” by the Madi- 
nites "in the domestic affairs of Mecca" and calls it "virtually a hostile 
movement". 2 He then says that when the Quraysh leaders came to know of 
this development they "renewed their persecution; and wherever they had 
the power, sought either to force the confessors to recant, or by confinement 
prevent their escape." 3 Having said so and having also cited Al-Tabari who 
speaks of two peak periods of persecution, one preceding the migration to 
Abyssinia and the other following the Second ’Aqabah Pledge he says: 
"There is reason, however, to suspect that, had the persecution been as bad 
as is spoken of, we should have had more frequent notices of it. Yet, except¬ 
ing the imprisonment or surveillance of a few waveres, we have no detail of 
any injuries or sufferings inflicted on this occasion by the Coreish." 4 

The statement that "we have no detail of any injuries or sufferings 
inflicted on this occasion" excepting "the imprisonment or surveillance of a 
few waverers" is both incorrect and misleading. The sufferings inflicted on 
‘Umm Salamah and those on ‘Ayyash ibn ’Abi Rabi’ah and Hisham ibn al- 

1. Supra, pp. 747-756. 

2. Muir, op.cit., 127. 

3. Ibid., 128. 

4. Ibid., n. 1. 
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‘As ibn Wa’il, besides their imprisonment in chains for long periods, are 
well-known. Even if no other detail is available, the imprisonment and con¬ 
finement of individuals are in themselves no negligible persecution. And if, 
as Muir admits, the Quraysh attempted, "wherever they had the power", to 
force "the confessors to recant", the amount of force applied to secure renun¬ 
ciation of the faith could not conceivably have been only slight. In fact Muir 
virtually contradicts himself in the very succeeding page of his work where 
he states: "Persecution and artifice caused a few to fall away from the 
faith." 1 He cites in this connection the cases of ‘Ayyash and Hisham who are 
stated to have "relapsed for a time into idolatry". 2 They were indeed very 
badly persecuted and kept imprisoned for a long period till they succeeded in 
escaping and joining their brethren at Madina. Muir is very wrong in stating 
that they relapsed into idolatry. The report of course speaks of their being 
jeopardized but this expression here indicates rather the severity of the 
persecution inflicted on them than their having relapsed into idolatry. Had 
they really recanted and renounced Islam, they would not have been kept 
imprisoned till their rescue, nor would the Prophet have prayed for their 
freedom from their Quraysh captors, as by authentic reports he did for a long 
time till they succeeded in rejoining the Muslims at Madina. 3 Muir is also 
grossly mistaken in stating that ‘Ayyash was ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab’s (r.a.) 
brother. 4 

More blatantly apologetic for the Quraysh leaders is Muir's treatment of 
their conspiracy to kill the Prophet on the eve of his migration to Madina. 
Muir takes the facts mentioned in the report on this affair given in Ibn 
Ishaq's and other works about the Quraysh leaders' secret meeting and their 
considering the proposals either to imprison the Prophet or to expel him or 
to kill him and then states: "At last they resolved that a deputation should 
proceed to the house of Mahomet." 5 The report, after mentioning the above 
mentioned proposals, also mentions very clearly that they ultimately decided 
on killing the Prophet and selected a band of assassins who lay in wait at 
night outside the Prophet's house to carry out their design as soon as he 
came out but he gave them a slip. Muir twists this fact and describes the 

1. Ibid., 129. 

2. Ibid., 129-130. 

3. See Bukhari, no. 4560. 

4. Muir, op.cit., 129. 

5. Ibid., 132. 
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Quraysh's sending the band of assassins as their having decided "that a depu¬ 
tation should proceed to the house" of the Prophet. But he virtually betrays 
an admission of the untenability of his ill-conceived apology by saying 
immediately after that statement: "What was the decision as to the future 
course of action, what the object even of the present deputation, it is impos¬ 
sible amid the marvel of traditions to conclude. There is little reason to 
believe that it was assassination, although we are told that such was deter¬ 
mined upon at the instigation of Abu Jahl..." 1 One may only ask, if it is 
impossible to "conclude" what decision was taken in the meeting, how could 
it be so categorically stated that at "last they resolved that a deputation 
should proceed to the house of Mahomet"? Again, if "the object even of the 
present deputation" is not known, how could it be suggested that the group 
going there was a "deputation" and that its object was peaceful, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the leaders had seriously and secretly deliberated 
upon the extreme measures of imprisoning, expelling or killing the Prophet, 
none of which could be accomplished without the use of force and by peace¬ 
ful means? Did the alleged "deputation" go to the Prophet's house at night 
simply to ask him to leave the town peacefully or to come forward willingly 
and submit himself to imprisonment?. 

As an excuse for his disbelieving that it was assassination that was 
resolved upon in that meeting Muir says that the Prophet "himself" refers to 
the designs of his enemies in the Qur’an in "indecisive terms" and quotes in 
his (Muir's) own translation the Qur’anic passage 8:30 which speaks of the 
unbelievers' plotting to imprison or to kill or to expel the Prophet. Had 
"assassination been the sentence, and its immediate execution ordered by the 
council", concludes Muir, "Mahomet would not have been slow to indicate 
the fact in clearer language than these alternative expressions." 2 

Muir's implication here that the Qur’an is the Prophet's own composition 
must at once be contradicted. But apart from that the inference from the pas¬ 
sage in question is wrong. The passage speaks not "indecisively" but very 
decisively and clearly of the serious and extreme measures the unbelievers 
"plotted" to take against the Prophet. And even if it does not speci¬ 

fically mention the final decision of the Quraysh leaders it cannot be argued 
that the passage proves that no decision was made by them regarding the 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., 133. 
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Prophet. In fact the purpose of the passage is not to give a full account of the 
meeting of the Quraysh leaders but to emphasize how Allah helped and 
saved the Prophet against all the deadly attempts of his enemies. The report 
which gives an account of the unbelievers’ meeting is thus not at variance 
with the Qur’anic passage. They each supplement and complement the other. 
The passage should be interpreted in conjunction with the report. Instead of 
doing so Muir takes the report in isolation and twists it; then he takes the 
Qur’anic passage in isolation and also twits its implication to find support 
for his unreasonable and self-contradictory statements that it is imposiible 
amid the marvel of traditions to make out what decision was made at the 
Quraysh council and that they at ’’last resolved that a deputation should pro¬ 
ceed to the house of Mahomet.” 

The unreasonableness of this suggestion is further betrayed by Muir in 
his immediately succeeding paragraph which he starts by saying: "Whatever 
the object of the visit, Mahomet received previous notice of it, and anti¬ 
cipated the danger by stealing away from his house.” Muir further says that 
the Prophet left in his bed ’All to allay "the suspicions of neighbours", went 
straightway to ’Abu Bakr’s house and "matured the plan for immediate 
flight", etc. 1 Now, one may only ask, if the Quraysh did not mean any harm 
and if the object of the alleged deputation was only peaceful, why should the 
Prophet, receiving previous notice of it, anticipate "the danger by stealing 
away from his house"? Muir here indirectly admits that the assassins came 
to the Prophet’s house at night by mentioning the fact of ‘All being left in the 
Prophet’s mantle and bed. Muir also gives another twist to the fact when he 
says that the measure was intended to allay the "suspicions of neighbours". 
It was not to allay the "suspicions of neighbours" but to dupe the assassins 
that the step was taken. For the same purpose of maintaining his apology for 
the Quraysh leaders Muir omits mentioning their having declared a prize of 
one hundred camels for the head each of the Prophet and ’Abu Bakr and 
skips over the episode by stating a little later that when the Quraysh leaders 
came to know of the Prophet’s escape, "they sent scouts in all directions with 
a view to gaining a clue to the track and destination of the Prophet, if not 
with less innocent instructions." 2 It may once again be pointed out that had 
the Quraysh leaders not decided on any specific action regarding the 
Prophet, they would rather have felt relief at his departure and would not 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., 136. 
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have taken the trouble to send scouts to track him out; for the fact of his 
"destination" being Madina was very much known to them. 

In line with the same apology for the Quraysh leaders Muir twists also 
the incident of Suraqah, whom he describes as "one of the mounted scouts 
returning from his search", and states that he, "seeing that he had small 
chance single-handed against his four opponents, offered no opposition, but 
on the contrary pledged his word that, if permitted to depart in peace, he 
would not reveal that he had met them." 1 It may only be pointed out that 
Suraqah was not simply "one of the scouts returning from his search" but 
one who, lured by the prize declared by the Quraysh on the Prophet's head, 
had gone on his mission to kill the Prophet and thereby secure the prize. If 
Suraqah's mission was peaceful, he had no reason to suppose that the 
Prophet and his companions were his "opponents", nor to think that he had 
"small chance single-handed" against them. For neither did the Prophet and 
his companions turn against anyone whom they chanced to come across on 
the way, nor did Suraqah go there to fight a pitched battle with the Prophet 
and his companions. He had gone there well armed and confident to shoot 
down his object from a comfortable distance. He came back in peace not 
because he saw little chance of success against the four but because of the 
other reasons which he himself describes in the report regarding the epi¬ 
sode. 2 He sought permission to leave in peace and undertook not to divulge 
that he had met them not because the Prophet and his followers had attacked 
and forced him to submit but because he had been miraculously inca¬ 
pacitated as he himself describes. In fact, through his laboured apology for 
the Quraysh leaders Muir only admits indirectly that Suraqah had gone on 
his mission to kill or capture the Prophet as the Quraysh leaders desired. 

Muir is also virtually contradicted by Margoliouth who, in spite of his 
obvious sympathy for the Quraysh leaders and antipathy to the Prophet, 
admits the truth of the assassination attempt. Margoliouth says that the 
"respectable and good-natured" Quraysh leaders had not as yet been "hard 
on Mohammed's eccentricity", 3 but when they saw that "the defence of the 
madman" was taken over by "a guard of followers, belonging to a different 
city and different tribes", they decided on killing him. 4 In a rather regretful 

1. Ibid., 137-138. 

2. See supra, pp. 881-882. 

3. Margoliouth, op.cit., 183. 

4. Ibid., 207. 
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tone Margoliouth observes that Arabia "would have remained pagan" had 
there been a resolute man in Makka to "strike a blow" and be ready to 
"accept responsibility for acting". Instead, the Quraysh leaders finally 
decided that "Mohammed should be assassinated, every tribe in Mecca sen¬ 
ding a representative to take part in the murder." When, however, "the trem¬ 
bling conspirators reached his home, to execute their melodrama as he rose 
from sleep, he was not there." 1 A little later on Margoliouth again confirms 
the assassination attempt when he observes, rather incorrectly, that even 
after the Prophet's arrival at Madina, the "terrors of the attempted assassina¬ 
tion and of the days and nights in the Cave were still on him." 2 
Margoliouth's venom against the Prophet is, however, obvious through the 
expression "madman" used with regard to him. 

Like both Muir and Margoliouth Watt also minimizes the extent of the 
Quraysh's persecution of the Muslims on the eve of their migration. In this 
connection he quotes in his own translation ‘Urwah's letter given in Al- 
Tabari and also in Ibn Hisham and to which Muir refers by saying that Al- 
Tabari mentions two peak periods of persecution. 3 Watt suggests that since 
the family of Al-Zubayr was hostile to the ’Umayyads, ‘Urwah would 
therefore be inclined to exaggerate the persecution, "seeing that the clan of 
Umayyah were deeply involved in the opposition to Muhammad." 4 The sug¬ 
gestion is far-fetched; for no particular allusion is made in the report to the 
’Umayyads. Also, if it was generally known that the ’Umayyads were 
"deeply involved in the opposition" to the Prophet, there was no need at 
‘Urwah's time to emphasize that the persecution was severe only at two spe¬ 
cific periods. The suggestion is also somewhat inconsistent with Watt's ear¬ 
lier use of another report by ‘Urwah to trace the beginning of opposition to 
the Prophet. It may be recalled that on the basis of ‘Urwah's statement in that 
report that some propertied Quraysh people coming from Ta’if started the 
opposition to the Prophet, Watt suggests that some Quraysh people having 
special commercial interests in Ta’if started the opposition. 5 Had ‘Urwah 
had any ulterior motive against the ’Umayyads he would have so mani- 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., 214. 

3. Watt, M. at. A/., 145-146. 

4. Ibid., 146. 

5. Supra, pp. 717-718, 726, 735-736. 
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pulated his report as to suggest in the first instance that they were respon¬ 
sible for starting the opposition against the Prophet. 

With regard to the assassination attempt, however, Watt adopts in effect 
mainly Muir's views and partly those of Margoliouth. Thus, after relating the 
Quraysh leaders' secret conference and their decision to kill the Prophet 
jointly, the representatives of all the clans taking part in the murder, Watt 
says that though there is no reason for denying that some such meeting took 
place and that the Quraysh leaders "realized that Muhammad was planning 
hostile activities against them", it is clear "from subsequent events" that 
"there was no resolute attempt to kill" the Prophet and that "there was less 
agreement at the meeting than the sources assert. The imminence of danger, 
however, perhaps precipitated Muhammad's departure." 1 

In saying that "there was less agreement at the meeting than the sources 
assert" and that nonetheless the "imminence of danger....perthaps pre¬ 
cipitated Muhammad's departure" Watt clearly echoes Muir's views and the 
same objection apply to this statement as well. Similarly in saying that the 
Quraysh realized that "Muhammad was planning hostile activities against 
them" Watt adopts Muir's view that the conclusion of the Second ’Aqabah 
Pledge was an "unwarranted interference" in the internal affairs of Makka. It 
is also a reflection of Margoliouth's view that when "Mohammed's success¬ 
ful diplomacy threatened to wreck the independence of their city", the 
Quraysh "adopted forcible measures". 2 Also the saying that "subsequent 
events" show that "there was no resolute attempt to kill Muhammad" 
savours of Margoliouth's view that the Quraysh only weakly and unsuccess¬ 
fully planned to kill the Prophet. If by "subsequent events" it is meant that 
the Prophet was not in fact killed and he succeeded in escaping, then it is to 
be noted that as persecution falling short of putting the victim to death is not 
necessarily mild 3 , similarly an assassination attempt is not irresolute simply 
because the intended victim succeeded in escaping the attempt. 

V. ON THE MANNER OF THE PROPHETS MIGARTION 

Regarding the manner of the Prophet's migartion all the three scholars 
concentrate their attention on the question why the Prophet first allowed his 
followers to migrate to Madina and he himself delayed going there till 

1. Ibid., 150. 

2. Margoliouth, op.cit., 183. 

3. See supra, 750-751. 
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almost all the Makkan Muslims had reached there. They suggest a number 
of reasons in reply to this question. Muir says that perhaps the Prophet was 
waiting to receive "assurance" from Madina that the arrangements for his 
reception there "were secure" and that his adherents there were both ready 
and able to "execute their engagement for his defence." He might even have 
been actuated by "the more generous desire to see all his followers safely 
away" before he himself left Makka; or he might "even be waiting with the 
vague surmise that divine retribution ... was about to descend on the unbe¬ 
lieving city." 1 Muir adds that the Quraysh, expecting the Prophet to migrate 
with his people, "were perplexed" at this "strange procedure". 2 

Echoing Muir’s first suggestion in a large measure Margoliouth says that 
the Prophet delayed his departure for Madina because he intended to test the 
faith of the people of Madina and to be sure, before leaving his "stronghold", 
that the Madinites welcomed "those hungry mouths" from Makka. Also, 
adds Margoliouth, if the people of Madina proved fickle, the refugees 
"would form a bodyguard of desperate men of whose loyalty" the Prophet 
"could be absolutely sure." 3 And just as Margoliouth takes one of Muir's 
suggestions and adds a new one, similarly Watt reiterates Margoliouth's last 
mentioned suggestion and adds to it a new one. Watt says that the Prophet 
waited at Makka until the majority of his followers reached Madina 
"probably to ensure that waverers did not abandon the enterprise" and that 
he wanted to make it certain "that he would be in a strong and independent 
position when he reached Madina and would not have to rely solely on the 
support of the Madinan Muslims." 4 The last part of the statement is in 
essence the same as Margoliouth's suggestion that in case the Madinites 
proved fickle, the refugees would form a solid core of bodyguards on whose 
loyalty the Prophet could rely. Watt cites in support of his statement Leo 
Caetani’s Annali dell'Islam, I, 365. It appears that both Margoliouth and Cae- 
tani independently made the same suggestion, for their works were pub¬ 
lished in the same year (1905). 

But let us consider the suggestions. As regards the Caetani-Margoliouth- 
Watt surmise that the Prophet wanted to be sure at least of the support of the 


1. Muir, op.cit., 131. 

2. Ibid., 132. 

3. Margoliouth, op.cit., 206. 

4. Watt, M. at M., 150. 
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"refugees" in case the Madinites proved "fickle", it is simply beside the point 
and does in no way explain the procedure of the followers' first going to 
Madina before the Prophet went there; for he could rely on the support on 
the "refugees" in either case, whether they preceded him or accompanied 
him to that place. The other surmises, namely, (a) that the Prophet probably 
wanted to test the faith of the Madinites, or (b) that he wanted to receive 
assurance that the arrangements for his reception there were "secure", or (c) 
that he wanted to be sure whether his Madinite adherents were able and 
ready to "execute their engagement for his defence" or (d) that he wanted to 
see whether they were willing to feed the "hungry mouths" from Makka — 
all these do not stand to reason and the facts. All the four surmises are in fact 
different formulations of the first one, namely, to test the faith of the Madi¬ 
nites. But no real test of that could have been made unless the Prophet him¬ 
self went there. If the Madinites contemplated bad faith, they would surely 
have maintained a show of good faith till the Prophet arrived there and then 
to let him down along with his followers. No earthly prudence and pre¬ 
caution could have prevented their doing so. Secondly, the negotiations with 
Madina were made over a period of at least two years during which the faith 
and sincerity of the Madinites had become quite clear to the Prophet. 
Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr stayed with them for about a year to teach the Qur’an 
and to preach Islam among their people. Obviously he kept the Prophet well 
informed of his prospects and the prospects of Islam at Madina. More impor¬ 
tantly, after the Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah, some Madinite Muslims came 
over to Makka to coordinate the process of the migration. In view of all 
these it is simply idle to think that the Prophet still waited to have further 
proof of the good faith of the Madinites. Thirdly, if it was at all intended to 
test their sincerity, that could have been done more easily and more sensibly 
by sending a sizeable group of emigrants there instead of sending almost the 
whole body of them. Finally, if the Prophet had been actuated by the con¬ 
siderations suggested, he would not have overlooked the fact that the pro¬ 
cedure he adopted left him almost alone in the midst of his enemies while 
there was the further risk of his followers growing lukewarm in their loyalty 
or even turning against him in case the Madinites were found wanting in 
their support and cooperation. The surmises made by the orientalists thus do 
not reasonably explain the procedure adopted by the Prophet. 

As regards Muir's surmise that the Prophet might even be waiting to see 
divine retribution befalling Makka, it is totally unteble. There is no indica- 
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tion in the sources that the Prophet ever expected that divine retribution was 
about to befall Makka. Had he been under such an impression he would have 
rather hastened to leave it, taking his followers with him. Equally untenable 
is Watt's suggestion that the Prophet probably waited to ensure that waverers 
did not "abandon the enterprise". There is no instance of the Prophet's pre¬ 
vailing upon any waverer as such to persevere in the so-called "enterprise". 
Watt's characterization of the migration as "the enterprise" is indeed symp¬ 
tomatic only of his and also Muir’s and Margoliouth's view that by the con¬ 
clusion of the Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah and the consequent migration to 
Madina the Prophet was planning "hostile activities" against the Quraysh. 
This was of course the view of the Prophet's Quraysh opponents; and hosti¬ 
lities did indeed subsequently break out between the two sides. Truly speak¬ 
ing, those subsequent developments were only a coninuation and escalation 
by the Quraysh themselves of their earlier hostilities that drove the Prophet 
and the Muslims from their homes and forced them to seek refuge in another 
and a considerably distant town. So far as the Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah and 
the migration are concerned, they were to all intents and purposes defensive 
steps. The Prophet and the Muslims left their hearths and homes for con¬ 
science's sake. There was as yet no plan to wage any sort of armed counter¬ 
attack against the Quraysh oppressors. True, the Madinites, rightly appre¬ 
hending the hostilities of the already hostile and violent Quraysh, pledged 
themselves to fight for the defence of the Prophet and Islam. Indeed their 
giving shelter to the Prophet and the Muslims against the persecution and 
enmity of the Quraysh in itself meant the undertaking of such a res¬ 
ponsibility. The Prophet had not yet received divine permission to take up 
arms and fight for the cause; nor did he as yet permit his followers to do so. 
In fact the defensive nature of the migration and the absence of permission 
to engage in an armed conflict account for what Muir calls the Prophet's 
"strange" procedure. He did indeed exhibit uncommon generosity in not 
migrating first and thus leaving his followers behind in the midst of enemies; 
but he could as well have migrated accompanied by his followers. He did 
not do so because in that case the Quraysh were sure to come in a body to 
oppose them, leading inevitably to an armed conflict for which the Prophet 
had not as yet received divine permission. For the same reason he did not 
ask or encourage any contingent of Madinan Muslims to come to or near 
Makka to escort him to their city, although they were willing and ready to do 
so. For, that procedure would likewise have elicited hostile action by the 
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Quraysh. Under the circumstances and in accordance with divine instruc¬ 
tions he asked his followers to proceed to Madina and himself stayed behind 
waiting for Allah's specific permission for him to leave and disregarding all 
the risks it involved. And when he received the instructions for himself to 
leave, he did so, with full confidence in Divine help amidst all the humanly 
conceivable risks and hazards, and proceeded unarmed and unaccompanied 
by any contingent of bodyguards. The so-called "strange procedure" was 
part of the Divine plan, not the product of what the orientalists surmise 
determined the Prophet's procedure. 
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boycott (q.v.), 704, 708-709; the last 
deputation of the Quraysh leaders (q.v.) to, 
712; allegations of Margoliouth (q.v.) 
against, 745-746; remarks of Muir (q.v.) 
about, 745-746; death of, 712, 713, 748, 
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751, 807, 812, 871, 887, 889, 890, 901, 
903, 904, 905. 

’Abu ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Jarrah, early 

conversion to Islam of, 524; migration to 
and return from from Abyssinia (q.v.) by, 
682. 

’Abu ’Uhayhah (Sa‘id ibn al-‘As ibn 
’Umayyah), persecution of Khalid ibn 

a 

Sa‘id ibn al-‘As (q.v.) by, 654; protection 
given by, to ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (q.v.), 
672; prostration made by, on hearing the 
recitation of surat al-Najm, 697. 

’Abu Wahb ibn ‘Amr, role of, in the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 177. 

a 

Abwa’, death of ’Aminah (q.v.) at, 125. 

Abyssinia, trade of the Quraysh (q.v.) with, 
39, 47, 48, 102, 119, 120, 135, 140, 223, 
226, 257, 260; conquest of Yaman (q.v.) 
by, 57, 58, 63, 222; end of the rule of, over 
Yaman, 220; alleged travel by the Prophet 
(q.v.) to, 188, 189; migration of the 
Muslims to, 149, 150, 326, 390, 524, 531, 
534, 538, 540, 541, 542, 543, 545, 546, 
547, 548, 599, 614, 654, 667-682, 699, 
701, 703; background to the migration to , 
667-669; reasons for the selection of, 
669-670; temporary return of the emigrants 
from, 672-674, 683,691, 701, 720, 797, 
859; the second phase of migration to, 
674-676; significance and sequel to the 
migration to, 679-682; delegation of the 
Christians of, to Makka (q.v.), 680; return 
of the emigrants from, 681-682; views of 
Muir (q.v.) about the migration to, 789; 
views of Margoliouth (q.v.) about the 
migration to, 789; theories of Watt (q.v.) 
about the migration to, 789, 796-804; 
statement of Ibn Ishaq (q.v.) about two 
migrations to, 796, 797. 

‘Ad, the, 31, 257, 278, 640. 

Adam, 66, 340, 349, 825. 

‘Addas 0 mawla of ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah), 3 29; 
conversation of the Prophet (q.v.) with, 
808-809, 887. 

‘Adiyy ibn al-Hamra’, as a leader of the 
opposition, 612. 

‘Adiyy ibn Nadlah, early conversion to Islam 
of, 542. 

‘Adnan, dispersal of the descendants of, in all 
parts of Arabia (q.v.), 36 
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‘AfTf al-Kindi, the Prophet's praying at Mina 
(q.v.) noticed by, 516-517, 518. 

Africa, the Arabs' trade with, 615. 

Ahlaf A/-, formation of, 39, 104, 106, ; 
compromise between A l-Mutayyabun (q.v.) 
and, 108, 109, 110; and the formation of 
Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 169-170, 171; the 
alleged commercial rivalry between Hilf 
al-Fudul (q.v.) and, 747. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Abd ibn Jahsh, 150. 

Abmad ibn Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib, 149, 150. 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hanbal, ’Abu 
‘Abd Allah, the Musnad of, 11 

Ahura Man , 62, 670. 

Ahura Mazda , 62, 670. 

‘A’ishah IfUmrn al-Muminin ), 186; 

transmission of hadith (q.v.) by, 10, 13; 
report of, about the early religious state of 
the Prophet (q.v.), 164; report of, about the 
coming of first wahy (q.v.) to the Prophet 
(q.v.), 369-370, 371, 373, 374, 375, 376, 
379, 380, 382, 383, 384, 385, 450, 451, 
453, 456, 481, 503, 809; remarks of Bell 
(q.v.) on the report given by, 424-425, 426, 
427, 428; report attributed to, about 
al-’Isra’ (q.v.), 831; report of, about the 
alleged vision of Allah by the Prophet 
(q.v.), 833-834; remarks of, on the 
significance of the Bu‘ath (q.v.) war, 
853-854, 915; report of, on the migration 
of the Prophet (q.v.), 872, 874, 876, 
877-878. 

Al-Ahabish , 675. 

Al-Akhdar Mountains, 29. 

Akhnas ibn Shariq, A1-, protection given to 
’Abu Sabrah ibn ’Abi Ruhm (q.v.) by, 673; 
approach of the Prophet (q.v.) for 
protection to, 811; as a leader of Banu 
Zuhrah (q.v.), 891. 

Al- ‘Arab al- *.Aribah , 31-32. 

Al- ‘Arab al-Ba ’ idah , 31. 

Al-‘Arab al-Musta'ribah , 31, 32-33. 

Aswad ibn ‘Abd Yaghuth, A1-, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 611; as a 
ridiculer of the Prophet, 623, 624-625; 
persecution of ’Umm ’Ubays (q.v.) by, 
658; protection given to ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn ‘Awf (q.v.) by, 673. 

Al-Bahirah , the superstition of, 57. 

Al-Dahna. 30. 
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Al-Hami , the superstition of, 57. 

Al-Hasa, the rise of, 49. 

Al-Hijabah , the function of, 38; in the hands 
of Banu ‘Abd al-Dar (q.v.), 39. 

Al-Hijr, as the habitat of the Thamud (q.v.), 
31. 

Al-Lat, 96, 196, 201, 204, 205, 210, 
211-214, 215, 217, 415, 721, 722, 793, 
888; the shrine of, at Ta’if (q.v.), 48, 52, 
74, 720, 726, 727, 735; reference made by 
Herodotus (q.v.) to, 71, 72; mention of, in 
surat al-Najm, 683, 693, 700. 

Al-Layth , report of, about the coming of 
wahy (q.v.), 369-370; report of, about the 
pause in the coming of wahy , 373-374. 

Al-Liwa\ the function of, 38; in the hands of 
Banu ‘Abd al-Dar (q.v.), 39, 104. 

Al-Mutayyabun , 39, 104, 106; compromise 
between Al-Ahlaf (q.v.) and, 108, 109, 
110; and the formation of Hilf al-Fudul 
(q.v.), 170-171,229. 

Al-Nadwah , the function of, 38; in the hands 
of Banu ‘Abd al-Dar (q.v.), 39, 107, 108. 

Al-Nufud, 29-30. 

Al-Qasim (son of the Prophet), 174, 208, 
209. 

Al-Qullays , 41. See also Abrahah. 

Al-Rifddah , the function of, 38, 104; in the 
hands of Banu ‘Abd Manaf (q.v.), 39, 40, 
119, 120. 

Al-Rub‘al-Khali,30.. 

Al-Sa’ibah , the superstition of, 57. 

Al-Siqayah t the function of, 38; in the hands 
of Banu ‘Abd Manaf (q.v.), 39, 40, 99, 
104-105,106-107, 119, 120. 

Al-Tahir (‘Abd Allah, son of the Prophet), 
174, 192. 

Al-Tayyib (son of the Prophet), 192. 

Al-TJzza, 96, 195-196, 197, 198, 199, 201, 
204, 205, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 
217, 415, 721-722; the shrine of, at 
Nakhlah (q.v.), 48, 52, 74, 720; mention 
of, in surat al-Najm , 683, 693, 700. 

Al-Wasilah, the superstition of, 57. 

Al-Yamamah, 43,633. 

Al-Zuhn, see Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri. 

Alexander, 203. 

‘All ibn ’Abi Talib, as a boyhood companion 
of the Prophet (q.v.), 126; report of, about 
the early religious state of the Prophet, 


165; adoption of, by the Prophet, 175-176; 
marriage of, with Fatimah (q.v.), 175; 
refusal of, to interfere with the term Rasul 
Allah , 180; early conversion to Islam of, 
402, 520, 521, 526, 552, 593, 594,; 
praying with the Prophet at Mina (q.v.) by, 
517; hospitality of, to ’Abu Dharr 
al-Ghifari (q.v.), 537; report of, about the 
Prophet’s approach to the tribes, 817-818; 
delay in the migration of, 864, 871, 873; 
part played by, in the migration of the 
Prophet, 874, 875, 876, 879, 918; 
migration of, 885. 

’Aminah (mother of the Prophet), 117, 119, 
125; marriage of, with ‘Abd Allah, 122; 
birth of the Prophet (q.v.) to, 142, 143; 
naming of the Prophet by, 142, 143; death 
of 125-125. 

’Aminah bint Ruqaysh, migration of, 862. 

‘Amir ibn ’Abi Waqqas, early conversion to 
Islam of, 541. 

‘Amir ibn Bukayr ibn ‘Abd Yalil 02381, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523; migration to 
Madina (q.v.) of, 866 

a 

“Amir ibn Fuhayrah, early conversion to 
Islam of, 547; persecution of, 547, 657, 
748; purchase and manumission of, by 
’Abu Bakr (q.v.), 657; role of, in migration 
of the Prophet (q.v.), 873, 878; in company 
of the Prophet in his migration, 880. 

‘Amir ibn RabT‘ah (’Abu ‘Abd Allah), early 
conversion to Islam of, 523; conversion of 
the wife of, 542; migration of, to Abyssinia 
(q.v.), 671, 673; return of, from Abyssinia, 
681; migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 862, 
865 . 

‘Ammar ibn Yasir Ibn ‘Amir, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523, 547; 

persecution of, 656, 743, 748; migration 
of, to Madina (q.v.), 861. 

‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah al-Sulami, as a hanif 
(q.v.), 324, 327-328,536,538, 582; early 
conversion to Islam of, 536-537, 594; 
remarks of Margoliouth (q.v.) regarding, 
560. 

‘Amr ibn ’Abi Sarh, 682. 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As, as the Quraysh's envoy to 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 677, 678, 791; early 
conversion to Islam of the uterine brother 
of, 542; early conversion to Islam of the 
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brother of, 544. ‘Amr ibn al-Harith ibn 
Zubayr, early conversion to Islam of, 547; 
migration to and return from Abyssinia 
(q.v.) of, 682. 

‘Amr ibn Asad, as guardian of Khadijah 
(q.v.), 174, 194. 

‘Amr ibn Hazm, 10. 

‘Amr ibn Jafnah al-Ghassam, and the affair 
of ‘Uthman ibn al-Huwayrith (q.v.), 331. 

‘Amr ibn Luhayy, introduction of polytheism 
at Makka (q.v.) by, 50,51. 

‘Amr ibn Suraqah ibn al-Mu‘tamar, 
migration to Madina (q.v.) of, 866. 

‘Amr ibn Mihsin, migration to Madina (q.v.) 
of, 862. 

Amr ibn ‘Umayr, 889. 

‘Amr ibn ’Umayyah al-Harith, early 
conversion to Islam of, 540. 

‘Amrah bint al-Sa‘di, early conversion to 
Islam of, 546. 

Anas ibn Malik, report of, regarding the 
effect of conversion to Islam, 561-562; 
report of , regarding the splitting of the 
moon (q.v.), 710; report of, about al-’Isra 
(q.v.), 824, 835. 

Angels, belief in, among the Arabs (q.v.), 53, 
54. 

5 Anasah, migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 866. 

Ansar , the, 32, 133, 134, 841, 845, 848, 849, 
850, 851, 861, 885; implications of the 
Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.) 

understood by, 846-847, 851-852, 853, 
859; migration to Madina (q.v.) 

accomplished in coordination with, 862, 
868; reception of the muhajirs (q.v.) by, 
865-868; the supposed material reason for 
the support given to the Prophet (q.v.) by, 
911-912. 

‘Antarah ibn Shaddad, 600. 

Anushirwan, King, 62. 

‘Aqaba, A1-, the gulf of, 29. 

‘Aqabah, the first meeting of the Madinans 
with the Prophet (q.v.) at, 837-839, 854; 
the First Pledge of, 543, 812, 822, 827, 
839-841, 861, 893, 894, 908; the Second 
Pledge of , 812, 822, 844-850, 857, 860, 
861, 871, 872, 923; significance and nature 
of the Second Pledge of, 850-853; remarks 
of Muir (q.v.) about the Second Pledge of, 
915, 924-925; remarks of Margoliouth 
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(q.v.) and Watt (q.v.) about the Second 
Pledge of, 921,924. 

‘Aqil ibn Bukayr ibn ‘Abd Yalil, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523; migration to 
Madina (q.v.) of, 866. 

Arabia, geographical features of, 29-30; 
settlement of the Qahtanites in the different 
parts of, 31-32; buffer states on the border 
of, 32; dispersal of the descendants of 
Qaydar (q.v.) all over, 36-37; condition of, 
before the rise of Islam, 37-59; dual nature 
of the population of, 42-43, 49, 112; the 
political spectacle of pre-Islamic, 43-44; 
the social system of pre-Islamic, 44-45; 
agricultural products of, 49; other religions 
prevailing in pre-Islamic, 57-5; view of 
Muir (q.v.) on the Abrahamic tradition 
(q.v.) in, 69-72; idolatrous shrines in, 71, 
73-74, 75; Abrahamic origin of the tribes 
of northern and central, 78,79; supposed 
economic decline of, 98; Jews (q.v.) and 
Christians (q.v) in, 256, 260; 

socio-religious condition of, on the eve of 
the rise of Islam, 583; spread of Islam in, 
703. 

Arabs, the, skill of memorization of, 4; 
pre-Islamic beliefs and superstitions of, 7, 
55, 56-57, 616, 731-732; as a Semitic 
people, 30-31, 33, 78; the pre-Islamic 
social system of, 44-45; inter-tribal wars 
of, 46; economic life of the pre-Islamic, 
46-47, 49; international trade of the 
pre-Islamic, 30, 47-48, 615; pragmatism 
of, 110-111; the Abrahamic tradition (q.v.) 
among, 49-50, 53-55, 77, 202-203, 211, 
261, 262, 263-264, 329-330, 339; stone 
worship among, 51-52; idols of the 
pre-Islamic, 52-53; belief in Allah among 
the pre-Islamic, 53-54, 55, 202-203, 211, 
261-262; position of women among the 
pre-Islamic, 55-56; burying alive of 
daughters by the pre-Islamic, 56, 731; 
implications of the Prophet's call to, 
616-617. 

‘Arafat, the standing at, by the pre-Islamic 
Arabs (q.v.), 54, 71, 77. 

Arbid ibn Humayyirah (or Humayrah), 
migratioin to Madina (q.v.) by, 862. 
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Arqam ibn ’Abi al-Arqam, early conversion 
to Islam of 519, 523, 613. (See also Dar 
al-Arqam) 

‘As ibn Hashim, A1-, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 612. 

‘As ibn Sa‘Td al-‘As, A1-, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 612. 

‘As ibn Wa’il, A1-, and the formation of Hilf 
al-Fudul (q.v.), 47, 169-170, 227, 

229-230; as an opponent of the Prophet 
(q.v.), 586, 612, 623, 624; protection 
given to ‘Umar (q.v.) on his conversion by, 
534, 654, 667; offer of compromise made 
to the Prophet (q.v.) by, 632; deputation to 
’Abu Talib (q.v.) made by, 659-650; 

• A 

protection given to ‘Amir ibn Rab?‘ah 
(q.v.) by, 673. 

Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza (progenitor of Banu 
Asad), 118, 172. 

As‘ad ibn Zurarah, meeting with the Prophet 
(q.v.) and conversion to Islam of, 821-822, 
838, 839; role of, in the spread of Islam at 
Madina (q.v.), 841-844; presence of, at the 
Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.), 846, 
847; as a naqib (q.v.),849; the insinuation 
of Margoliouth (q.v.) against, 909. 

Ashab al-Kahf,\ 631, 641. 

‘Ashura’, fasting on the day of, among the 
pre-Islamic Arabs (q.v.), 54, 166. 

Asir, the region of, 29, the gum-Arabic in, 
49. 

’Asma’ (bint Abi Bakr ), role of, in the 
migration of the Prophet (q.v.), 877-878; 
assault of ’Abu Jahl (q.v.) upon, 879. 

‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatadah, as a writer on 
the sirah, 14, 16. 

’Asma’ bint ‘Amr ibn ‘Adiyy ibn Nabt, 
presence of, at the Second Pledge of 
‘Aqabah (q.v.), 844 

’Asma’ bint Salamah, early conversion to 
Islam of, 523. 

’Asma’ bint ‘Unays, 149, 521. 

Assyria, astral worship in, 51. 

Assyrian civilization, 30, 60. 

Aswad ibn ‘Abd al-Asad, A1-, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 611. 

Aswad ibn ‘Abd Yaghuth, A1-, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 611; as a 
ridiculer of the Prophet, 623, 624-625; 
persecution of ’Umm ’Ubays (q.v.) by, 


658; protection given to ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn ‘Awf (q.v.) by, 673. 

Aswad ibn al-Muttalib ’Abu Zam‘ah, Al, as a 
ridiculer of the Prophet (q.v.), 623, 
624-625; offer of compromise made to the 
Prophet by, 632; deputation to ’Abu Talib 
(q.v.) made by, 659-660. 

Aswad ibn Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, 
opposition of, to ‘Uthman ibn 
al-Huwayrith (q.v.), 331,332. 

Aswad ibn Nawfal ibn Khuwaylid ibn Asad, 
A1-, early conversion to Islam of, 541,613. 

‘Atikah bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 634. 

m • 

Atlantic Ocean, the, 29. 

A vesta, the, 62. 

‘Awf ibn al-Harith, 838. 

‘Awn ibn ‘Abd Allah, report of, concerning 
the illiteracy of the Prophet (q.v.), 181. 

’Aws, the (tribe), 32, 43, 819, 820, 839, 912, 
913; delegation of, to the Quraysh (q.v.) 
for alliance against the Khazraj (q.v.), 904; 
the Bu‘ath war (q.v.) between the Khazraj 
and, 45, 46, 819, 820-821, 853; hanifs 
(q.v.) from, 328-329; meeting with the 
Prophet (q.v.) by a group of people of, 
818; threat given by the Jews (q.v.) to, 
837; naqibs (q.v.) from, 848-849; the 
supposed influence of Christianity (q.v.) 
and Judaism (q.v.) upon, 905-911; 
exploitation of, by the Jews, 854, 914; 
implications of teh acceptance of Islam by, 
914-915. 

’Aws ibn Thabit al-Mundhir, reception of the 
muhajirs (q.v.) by, 867. 

’Ayyam al- Arab , 46. 

‘Ayyash ibn ’Abi RabT‘ah, early conversion 
to Islam of, 523, 524; migration of, to 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 676; return of, from 
Abyssinia, 681; story of the migration of, 
to Madina (q.v.) and capture of, 682, 
863-864, 866; persecution of, 915-916. 

’ Ayyub (Prophet), 342. 

Azd (tribe), dispersal of the different 
branches of, 32. 

B 

Babylonia, 30, migration of Ibrahim (q.v.) 
from, 33; astral worship in, 51, 58. 

Babylonian civilization, the, 30, 60 (see also 
Tigris-Euphrates civilization). 
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Badr, the battle of, 7, 13, 16, 109, 110, 111, 
340, 388, 389, 761, 791, 796, 799, 870, 
912; role of ‘Abd Allah ibn Suhayl ibn 
‘Amr (q.v.) in the battle of, 682; 
Margoliouth's (q.v.) recognition of the 
battle of, as a miracle, 765, 767, 768, 770. 

BahTra, story of the meeting of the boy 
Muhammad (q.v.) with, 127 - 129 , 159-161, 
173, 265, 266; as a hanif ( q.v.), 329. 

Bahrayn, dispersal of the ‘Adnanites into, 36; 
infiltration of Mazdaism/Zoroastrianism 
(q.v.) in, 58; alleged visit of the Prophet 
(q.v.) to, 188. 

Baladhurf, A1-, 15. 

Balkha‘, the shrine of Nasr (q.v.) in, 53. 

Banu ‘Abd al-Ashhal (of the ’Aws tribe), 
820, 839, 840, 867; progress of Islam 
among, 841, 842, 843, 844. 

Banu ‘Abd al-Dar, 543, 547, 548, 597, 612, 
657, 658, 671, 860, 869; compromise with 
Banu ‘Abd Manaf (q.v.) regarding the 
administrative functions connected with 
the Ka‘ba (q.v.) made by, 39, 104, 106; 
blood relationship of , with Banu Hashim 
(q.v.), 141; and the formation of Hilf 
al-Fudul (q.v.), 169-170; share of, in the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 

177,178; supposed trade rivalry of, with 

Banu Hashim (q.v.), 190. 

Banu ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, share of, in the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 

177-178. 

Banu ‘Abs, 43; and the Days of Dahis and 
Ghabra* (q.v.), 46; the Prophet's (q.v.) to, 
814,816-817. 

Banu ‘Abd Shams, 132, 521, 540, 556, 

599.612, 671, 869; view of Watt (q.v.) about 
the position of, 105, 107-108 , 596, 597; 
the supposed trade rivalry of, with Banu 
Hashim (q.v.), 138, 140, 190, 219, 

222-223, 224, 227-228, 757-758, 797-798; 
matrimonial relation of Banu Hashim (q.v.) 
with, 141; joining of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.) 
by, 229; 

Banu ‘Abd ibn Qusayy, an early conversion 
to Islam from, 547. 

Banu ‘Abd Manaf, the attitude of ’Abu Jahl 
(q.v.) to, 619. 

Banu ‘Adiyy ibn Ka‘b ibn Lu’ayy, 531, 671, 
862; support of, for Banu ‘Abd al-Dar 


(q.v.), 39; and the formation of Hilf 
al-Fudul (q.v.), 169-170; a hanif (q.v.) 
from, 326-327; early converts from, 
522-523, 542, 548; Watt's (q.v.) estimate 
of, 597; a leader of opposition from, 611. 

Banu ‘Adiyy ibn al-Najjar, marriage of 
Hashim (q.v.) with a lady of, 119-120; a 
hanif ( q.v.) from, 328. 

Banu al-Daws, 43. 

Banu al-Hadarima, the Prophet's approach to, 
814. 

Banu al-Harith (ibn Fihr ibn Malik ibn 
al-Nadr),67l; support of, for Banu ‘Abd 
Manaf (q.v.), 39; the demi-Ka‘ba in the 
territory of, 5; estimate of Watt (q.v.) about 
the relative position of, 596, 597. 

Banu al-Harith ibn Ka‘b, the Prophet's (q.v.) 
approach to, 814. 

Banu al-Hun ibn Khuzaymah, an early 
conversion to Islam from, 548. 

Banu al-Mudlij, 881. 

Banu al-Muttalib, and the formation of Hilf 
al-Fudul (q.v.), 169-170; supposed trade 
rivalry of, with the other Quraysh clans , 
223, 227; trade of, with Abyssinia (q.v.) 
670; an early conversion to Islam from, 
521; the Prophet's (q.v.) call to, at a 
banquet, 524-527; estimate of Watt (q.v.) 
about the relative position of, 596, 597; 
pressure put by the Quraysh leaders (q.v.) 
upon, 613, 658-659; solidarity of, with 
Banu Hashim (q.v.) for protecting the 
Prophet (q.v.), 662, 667, 703-704, 705; 
combination of the Quraysh leaders 
against, 661-662, 667, 703; boycott (q.v.) 
and blockade of, 614, 703 - 709 , 711, 712, 
751; withdrawal of support from the 
Prophet by, 713. 

Banu al-Nabhan, 210. 

Banu al-Nadir, 210, 819; and the Bu‘ath ware 
(q.v.), 910. 

Banu al-Najjar, 838, 839, 844, 867. 

Banu ‘Amir ibn ‘Awf (of the ’Aws tribe), 
820, 839, 840. 

A 

Banu ‘Amir ibn Lu’ayy, early converts to 
Islam from, 523, 545-546, 671; estimate of 
Watt (q.v.) about the relative position of, 
596, 597; a leader of opposition to the 
Prophet (q.v.) from, 612. 
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Banu ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah, 758, 811; marriage 
of ‘Abd al-Muttalib (q.v.) with a lady of, 
121; a hanifiq.v.) from, 328; the Prophet's 
(q.v.) approach to, 814, 815-816, 904. 

Banu Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza ibn Qusayy, 
671, 706, 707; support of, for Banu ‘Abd 
Manaf (q.v.), 39; abandonment of ‘Uthman 
ibn al-Huwayrith 229; share of, in the 
reconstruction of the (q.v.) by, 106, 331, 
332, 333; and the formation of Hilf 
al-Fudul (q.v.), 169-170, Ka‘ba (q.v.), 
177, 178; the material position of, 228; 
hanifs (q.v.) from, 325; conversion to 
Islam of Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam (q.v.) 
from, 521, 522; early converts from, 
540-541; estimate of Watt (q.v.) about the 
relative position of, 596, 597; a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.) from, 612, 
613; and the boycott (q.v.) of Banu 
Hashim (q.v.), 758; role of Hakim ibn 
Hizam (q.v.) of, 869. 

Banu Asad ibn Khuzaymah, 36; a hanifiq.v.) 
from, 325. 

Banu ‘Awf, 45, 839. 

Banu Bakka’, the Prophet's (q.v.) approach 
to, 814. 

Banu Bakr ibn ‘Abd Manat ibn Kinanah, 37. 

Banu Bakr ibn Wa’il, 36, 43; and the Day of 
Basus (q.v.), 46; and the Day of Dhu Qar 
(q.v.), 46; the demi-Ka‘ba in the territory 
of, 53; the Prophet's (q.v.) approach to, 
814. 

Banu Dhubyan, 46. 

Banu Fihr ibn Malik, early converts to Islam 
from, 524, 546-547. 

Banu Fizarah, the Prophet's (q.v.) approach 
to, 814. 

Banu Ghanm ibn Dudan, migration to 
Madina (q.v.) by the members of, 862. 

Banu Ghassan, settlement of, in Syria (q.v.), 
32; the Prophet's (q.v.) approach to, 814. 

Banu Ghatafan, 36, 43. 

Banu Ghifar, 43. 

Banu Hamdan, the Prophet's (q.v.) approach 
to, 814, 816. 

Banu Hamfah, 36, 43; the Prophet's (q.v.) 
approach to, 814, 815, 904. 

Banu Haram ibn Ka‘b, 839. 

Banu Hashim, 663, 671, Quraysh opposition 
withstood by, 107, 141-142; matrimonial 


relationship between Banu Makhzum (q.v.) 
and , 119, 121, 122, 706; matrimonial 
relationship between Banu Zuhrah (q.v.) 
and, 122; clase relationship of, with Banu 
‘Abd Shams (q.v.), 556; the alleged 
enrolment of ‘Abd al-Muttalib (q.v.) into, 
136-137; the supposed trade rivalry of, 
with the other Quraysh clans, 138, 190, 
222, 223, 226-227, 236, 762; relationship 
with the other Quraysh clans, 140-141; 
trade of, with Abyssinia (q.v.) 670; 
conjecture of Watt (q.v.) about the relative 
position of, 106-107, 596, 597, 599-600, 
605; rivalry of Banu Makhzum with, 604, 
605, 606, 613, 618-619; a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.) from, 61; 
support and protection given to the 
Prophet (q.v.) by, 141-142, 614, 558, 662, 
667, 703-704, 705, 743, 870, 871, 894; 
and the formation of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 
169-170; early converts to Islam from, 
521, 540; the Prophet's call to, given at a 
banquet, 524-527, 615; pressure upon, 
658-659, 747, 749; protection given to 
’Abu Salamah (q.v.) by, 674; combinatioin 
of the other Quraysh clans against, 
661-662, 667, 7-3-704; boycott (q.v.) and 
blockade of, 614, 664, 703-709, 711, 751, 
793-794, 812, 813, 821, 838; theory of 
Watt (q.v.) about the boycott, 756-759; 
withdrawal of protection from the Prophet 
(q.v.) by, 713, 714, 751; ’Abu Lahab (q.v.) 
as the leader of, 807. 

Banu Hawazin, 36, 43, 124; and the Hart 
al-Fijdri q.v.), 46, 167-168. 

Banu Hudhayl, 138. 

Banu Jahsh, migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 
862; reaction of the Quraysh leaders (q.v.) 
to the migration, 862-863. 

Banu Jumah (ibn ‘Amr ibn Husays ibn Ka‘b), 
support given to Banu ‘Abd al-Dar (q.v.) 
by, 39; and the formation of Hilf al-Fudul 
(q.v.), 169-170, 758; share of, in the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 177, 
178;early converts to Islam from, 523, 
542-543; estimate of Watt (q.v.) about the 
relative poision of, 597; and the 
opposition to the Prophet, 612, 869. 

Banu Jurhum, settlement of, at Makka (q.v.), 
34-35, 42, 52; displacement of, from 
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Makka, 32, 37, burial of the Zamzam (q.v.) 
well by, 37, 40. 

Banu Ka‘b ibn Lu’ayy, share of, in the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 177, 
178, m811. 

Banu Kalb, the Prophet's (q.v.) approach to, 
815,904. 

Banu Khuza‘ah, at Makka (q.v.), 32, 37; and 
in western Arabia and Madina, 43; 
introduction of polytheism at Makka by, 
50; ouster of, from Makka, 37-38, 104, 
106, 221; two wives of ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
(q.v.) from, 121; an early convert to Islam 
from, 522; Khabbab ibn al-Aratt (q.v.) as a 
slave of, 656; as the tribe of ’Umm Ma‘bad 
(q.v.), 883. 

Banu Kinanah, 37, 43, 138, 672; and the 
Harb al-Fijar (q.v.), 46, 167-168; 

conjecture of Watt (q.v.) about the position 
of, 599, 600; and the boycott (q.v.) of 
Banu Hashim (q.v.), 813. 

Banu Kindah, settlement of, in central Arabia 
(q.v.), 32, 43; the Prophet's (q.v.) approach 
to, 814, 816, 904. 

Banu Lakhm, settlement of, in HTrah (q.v.), 
32. 

Banu Maharib ibn Khasafah, the Prophet's 
(q.v.) approach to, 814. 

Banu Makhzum (ibn Yaqazah ibn Murrah), 
132, 656, 658, 671, 674,’707, 850, 869; 
support given to Banu ‘Abd al-Dar (q.v.) 
by, 39; surmise of Watt (q.v.) about the 
position of , 105, 596, 597; matrimonial 
relationship between Banu Hashim (q.v.) , 
119, 121, 122, 136-137, 141, 706; 

supposed trade rivalry of, with Banu 
Hashim (q.v.), 138, 222-223, 227-228, 
756-758; and the formation of Hilf 
al-Fudul (q.v.), 169-170; assumptions of 
Watt (q.v.) about the role of, in connection 
with Hilf al-Fudul, 332-333, 756-759, 
797-798; share of, in the reconstruction of 
the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 177, 178; marriage of the 
Prophet's daughter with a member of, 236; 
early converts to Islam from, 519, 523, 
544-545, 548; the theme of rivalry with 
Banu Hashim (q.v.), 604, 605, 606, 613, 
618-619; and the opposition to the 
Prophet (q.v.), 611; persecution of the 
converts from their own clan by, 743, 


748-749; opposition of, to the protection 
given by ’Abu Talib (q.v.) to ’Abu 
Salamah (q.v.), 673; opposition of, to the 
migration of ’Abu Salamah, 860; the 
alleged financial control of Ta’if (q.v.), 
891. 

Banu Mu’ammal, 658. 

Banu Murrah, the Prophets( q.v.) approach 
to, 814. 

Banu Nadr, the Prophet's (q.v.) approach to, 
814. 

Banu Nawfal, 707, 811, 869, 870, 871; the 
supposed trade rivalry of, with Banu 
Hashim (q.v.), 138, 140, 219, 22-223, 227; 
joining of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.) by, 229. 

Banu Qainuqa 4 , 819, 908; and the Bu‘ath war 
(q.v.), 910. 

Banu Quda‘ah, 43. 

Banu Qurayzah, 819; and the Bu‘ath war 
(q.v.), 910*. 

Banu Rabi‘ah (ibn Ka‘b), 43; the demi-Ka‘ba 
in the territory of, 52; the Prophet's (q.v.) 
approach to, 817. 

Banu Sa‘d, the boy Muhammad (q.v.) amidst, 
124. 

Banu Sahm, 668, 869, 873; support given to 
Banu ‘Abd al-Dar (q.v.) by, 39; and the 
formation of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 47; 
169-170, 226, 228-229, 758; share of, in 
the reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 177, 
178; early converts to Islam from, 522, 
523, 543-544; the surmise of Watt (q.v.) 
about the position of, 597; leaders of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.) from, 612. 

Banu Salim, 839. 

Banu SalTmah, 838, 844. 

Banu Shayba ibn Tha‘labah, the Prophet's 
(q.v.) approach to, 814, 817-819. 

Banu Sawad ibn Ghanm, 839. 

Banu Sulaym, 43; a fiantf (q.v.) from, 327; 
the Prophet's (q.v.) approach to, 814. 

Banu Taghlib, 36; and the Day of Basus 
(q.v.), 46; the demi-Ka‘ba in the territory 
of, 53. 

Banu Tamim, burying alive of daughters by a 
member of, 56. 

Banu Taym, (ibn Murrah ibn Kilab), support 
given to Banu ‘Abd Manaf (q.v.) by, 39; 
and the formation of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 
169-170, 227; conversion of Talhah ibn 
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‘Ubayd Allah (q.v.) of, 521; inability of, to 
prevent persecution of Talhah, 517; other 
early converts to Islam from, 522, 540, 
548; the surmise of Watt (q.v.) about the 
position of, 596, 597. 

Banu Tayyi’, settlement of, in north Arabia 
(q.v.) 32; the shrine of Yaghuth (q.v.) in 
the territory of, 53. 

Banu Tha‘labah ibn ‘Amr, settlement of, at 
Madina (q.v.), 32. 

Banu Thaqif, 43; a hanif (q.v.) from, 327; a 
leader of opposition to the Prophet (q.v.) 
from, 612; as the main inhabitants of Ta’if 
(q.v.), 807; as the tribe of Al-Akhnas ibn 
Shariq (q.v.), 811. 

Banu ‘Ubayd ibn ‘Adiyy, 839. 

Banu ‘Udhrah, the Prophet’s (q.v.) approach 
to, 814. 

Banu ’Umayyah, early converts to Islam 
from, 521-522.; surmise of Watt (q.v.) 
about the position of, 332; and the 
formation of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 
332-3333; leaders of opposition to the 
Prophet (q.v.) from, 612; attitude of, 
towards Banu Hashim (q.v.), 619. 

Banu Zuhrah, 548, 656, 658, 671; early 
conversion to Islam of Sa‘d ibn ’Abi 
Waqqas (q.v.) from, 521; other early 
converts from, 522, 541-542; surmise of 
Watt (q.v.) about the position of, 596, 597; 
a leader of opposition to the Prophet (q.v.) 
from, 611; Al-Akhnas ibn Shariq (q.v.) as 
a leader of, 891. 

Banu Zurayq, 838, 839. 

Bara’ ibn ‘Azib, A1-, report of, about the first 
person to migrate to Madina (q.v.), 861. 

Bara’ ibn Ma‘rur, A1-, presence of, at the 
Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.), 845, 
847; as a naqib (q.v.), 849. 

Bark al-Ghimad, 675. 

Barrad ibn Qays, role of, in causing the Harb 
al-Fijar (q.v.), 167-168, 221, 225. 

Barrah bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, early 
conversion to Islam of the son of, 673. 

Basilidans, the, view of, about crucifixion 
(q.v.), 298. 

Basra, 211. 

Bate, J.D., view of, regarding the intended 
sacrifice of Isma‘il (q.v.), 69. 
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Bay'at al-harb, characterization of the 
Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.) as, 
852-853. 

Bay ‘at al-Nisa ', see the Ladies' Pledge. 

Bayda’ bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 556. 

Bayhaqi, ’Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn al-Husayn 
ibn ‘All ibn ‘Abd Allah, A1-, the sunan 
(q.v.) of, 11. 

Bayt Allah, see Ka‘ba, the. 

Bayt al-Ma ‘ mur , 825. 

Bayt al-Maqdis, Al-Tsra (q.v.) to, 823, 825, 
826, 831; as qibla, 829. 

Bayhara, conversation of, with the Prophet 
(q.v.), 815-816. 

Becker, C.H., theory of, about the expansion 
of Islam, 98-99. 

Beer-Sheba, the building of God's House by 
Ya‘qub (q.v.) near, 76; identification of 
Paran (q.v.) with, 81; wanderings of Hajar 
(q.v.) in, 82, 83, 84. 

Bell, Richard, dating of the Qur’an (q.v.) by, 
21-23, 69, 275, 358, 432, 565, 566, 569, 
572, 574, 718, 719; theory of, about the 
rise of Islam , 100-102, 110, 112; 

assumptions of, about wahy (q.v.), 159, 
401, 422 - 433 , 434, 435, 438-439, 449, 
453, 471, 473, 490, 491, 500; assumptions 
of , about the early message of the Qur’an 
(q.v.), 215, 565 716, 738; assumptions of, 
about the hanif (q.v.), 336-337, 355, 356, 
363; unreasonableness of the assumptions 
of, about the hanifs, 338-341, 352-354; 
misinterpretation of the Qur’anic passage 
53:1-18 by, 423, 424, 427, 428-429, 430, 
439-441; assumptions of, about the alleged 
vision of Allah by the Prophet (q.v.), 433, 
439-446, 480-481, 482.; assumptions of, 
about Jibril (q.v.), 423, 424, 425-426, 
441-444, 446-448, 498; interpretation of 
rujz by, 576. 

Bilal ibn Rabah, 128, 129, 136; early 
conversion to Islam of, 547; persecution 
of, 555, 743, 748; purchase and 
manumission of, by ’Abu Bakr (q.v.), 555, 
567; remarks of Margoliouth (q.v.) about, 
554-555; migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 
861. 

Bi’r Maymun, 875. 

Bishr ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy, 
early conversion to Islam of, 544. 
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Black Stone, the, on the views of Muir (q.v.) 
about, 75-77; resetting of, by the Prophet 
(q.v.), 178, 204, 205, 210, 211, 214; on the 
views of Margoliouth (q.v.) about, 196, 
201-203. 

Bosra, the monastery of Bahira (q.v.) at, 127; 
the alleged visit of the Prophet (q.v.) to, 
187. 

Boycott, the, of Banu Hashim (q.v.) and 
Banu Al-Muttalib (q.v.), 614, 703-711; 
disadvantaged of the Quraysh leaders (q.v.) 
in enforcing, 705-707; opposition to and 
end of, 707-709, 711-712; the miraculous 
destruction of the charter of, 708-709. 

Brahma, (the Hindu god), 264. 

Bu‘ath, the war of (also the battle of), 45, 46, 
819, 820, 821, 822, 838; effects of, 904, 
905, 906, 907-908, 909, 910, 912; 

A 

statement of ‘A’ishah (q.v.) on the 
significance of, 853-854, 915. 

Buddha, Gautama, the idealizing tendency in 
the case of, 203. 

Buddhism, 61, 62. 

Bukhari, Muhammad ibn Isma‘il , A1-, 16, 
report in the pabih (q.v.) of, about the 
coming of wahy (q.v.), 369-370, 375, 378, 
379, 380, 382, 383, 384, 384, 385, 426, 
427, 428, 450; report of, about the pause in 
the coming of wahy , 373-374, 445, 446. 

Buraq , 825. 

Buraydah ibn al-Hasib ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
conversion of, along with 80 families of 
his tribe, 539. 

Byzantine Empire, the, the Ghassanid 
kingdom (q.v.) as a buffer state between 
Arabia and, 32, 814; trade of the Quraysh 
(q.v.) with, 39, 47, 48, 102, 106, 119; 
Christianity (q.v.) introduced in Hirah 
(q.v.) by, 57; conflicts between the Persian 
Empire (q.v.) and, 59, 63, 219, 220, 615, 
669-670, 790, 793; championing of 

Christianity by, 63-64; supposed to Qusayy 
(q.v.) given by, 221; on the supposed good 
relationship of the Quraysh (q.v.) with, 
222, 223, 224, 226; contact of the Arabs 
(q.v.) with, 256-257; support given to 
‘Uthman ibn al-Huwayrith (q.v.) by, 
330-331,790. 

Byzantines, the, defeat of, at the hands of the 
Persians (q.v.), 790. 


C 

Camel, reference in the Qur’an (q.v.) to, 49. 

Carlyle, Thomas, the theory of the Prophet's 
sincerity advanced by, 489. 

Caste system, the, 61. 

China, religious beliefs in, 61-62; trade of the 
Arabs (q.v.) with, 615. 

Chinese civilzation, the, 30, 60. 

Christianity, introduction of, into Arabia, 57, 
58; conflicts of, with Judaism (q.v.), 58; 
championing of, by the Byzantine Empire 
(q.v.), 63-64; the supposed influence of, on 
the Prophet (q.v.), 101, 108, 110, 150, 
159-161, 215, 239, 253, 254-256, 

257-260, 260-265, 291; the alleged reason 
for the Prophet's not embracing, 254, 255, 
256, 259; the alleged mistaken notion of 
the Qur’an (q.v.) about, 291-293; 
embracing of, by Waraqah ibn Nawfal 
(q.v.), 325, 330, 370; embracing of, by 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jahsh (q.v.), 326; 
embracing of, by ‘Uthman ibn 
al-Huwayrith (q.v.), 330; failure of, to 
attract the hanifs (q.v.), 326, 327, 328, 
329, 330, 333-334, 363-364; the alleged 
break of the Prophet (q.v.) with, 336-337, 
338, 339, 352, 353, 354, 357, 358; 
differences with, declared at Makka (q.v.), 
343; the supposed influence of, on the 
’Aws (q.v.) and the Khazraj (q.v.), 905, 
906-909. 

Christians, the, conflicts between the Jews 
(q.v.) and, 254, 256, 345, 347, 348; the 
alleged intercourse of the Prophet (q.v.) 
with, 254, 255; existence of, in Najran 
(q.v.), 260; beliefs of, 291-292, 295, 296, 
296; identity with Ibrahim (q.v.) made by, 
348-349, 350, 351, 353, 354, 357, 365; 
delegation of the Abyssinian, to Makka 
(q.v.), 680. 

Cluniac Movement, the, 265. 

Companions of the Wood, the, (see also 
Ashab al - Aykah ). 

Confucianism, 61 -62. 

Converts to Islam, the, Ibn Ishaq's list of the 
early, 520, 521-524; list of the early, not 
mentioned by Ibn Ishaq, 540-548; 
persecution of, 561, 645, 652-658, 662, 
667; innuendo of Margoliouth against 
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some early, 549-560, 562; the reason for 
the acceptance of Islam by, 585; remarks 
of Watt (q.v.) about some early, 593-598, 
599, 603, 605; the Quraysh leaders' (q.v.) 
attempt to dissuade, 645-648; disowning 
of, by the respective clans, 654, 662, 
667-668. 

Council of Nicea (325 A.C.), the, 63. 

Crucifixion, the Qur’an (q.v.) on, 297-298; 
evidence of the Bible against the theory of, 
298-301. 

D 

Dahyah al-KalbT, the coming of Jibnl (q.v.) 
in the form of, 414. 

Dam of Ma’rib, the, bursting of, 32. 

Dar al-Arqam, 531, 548; as the venue of the 
Muslims' meetings and prayer, 519, 5559, 
610, 611, 652; the conversion of ‘Umar 
(q.v.) at, 533. 

Dar al-Nadwah (also Nadwa), 653, building 
of, by Qusayy (q.v.), 38; meeting at, to 
prevent migration of the Prophet (q.v.), 
869-871. 

Daraqutm, ’Abu al-Hasan ‘All ibn ‘Umar ibn 
Ahmad, A1-, the sunan (q.v.) of, 11. 

Dark Ages, the, in Europe, 59-60 

Da’ud (Prophet), story of, in the Qur’an 
(q.v.) and the Old Testament (q.v.), 289. 

Day Basus, the, 46. 

Day of Bu‘ath, the, see Bu‘ath War. 

Day of Dhu Qar, the, 46. 

Days of Dahis and al-Ghabra’, 46 

Days of Fijar, the, see Harb al-Fijar. 

Dead Sea, the, the alleged visit of the Prophet 
(q.v.) to, 188; signs of destruction of the 
people of Lut (q.v.) to the south-east of, 
641. 

Dead Sea Scrolls, the, and the theory of 
crucifixion (q.v.), 300. 

Deluge, the, and the Ark, 640, 641 (see also 
NGh). 

Demi Ka‘bas, the, 52-53. 

Dhakwan ibn ‘Abd Qays, meeting with the 
Prophet (q.v.) and conversion to Islam of, 
821-822, 839. 

Dhat al-Nitaqayn , 878 (see also ’ Asma’). 

Dhu al-Ka ‘bat, 52-53. 

Dhu al-Khalsah, the subsidiary Ka‘ba at, 211. 

Dhu al-Kifl (Prophet), 342. 
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Dhu al-Majaz (also al-Mijaj), the fair at, 48; 
the Prophet's (q.v.) preaching at, 902; the 
Prophet's approach to the tribes at the fair 
of, 813. 

Dhu al-Nun (Prophet), see Yunus. 

Dhu al-Qamayn, 631. 

Dhu Nawas, persecution of the Christians by, 
58. 

Dhu Qar, the battle of, 220. 

Dimad al-AzdT (ibn Tha‘labah), conversion 
to Islam of, 535-536; 538, 903. 

Diodorus Sicilus, reference to the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.) made by, 71, 72. 

Du’il, the clan of, 138. 

Dumat al-Jandal, as a settlement, 43; the 
shrine of Wadd (q.v.) at, 53, 71; as the 
habitat of Banu Kalb (q.v.), 814. 

E 

Earth, the, on the alleged error of the Qur’an 
(q.v.) about the shape of, 259, 301, 

302 - 312 . 

Egypt, 403, travels of Ibrahim (q.v.) to, 33, 
34; journey of the Israelites (q.v.) from, 81; 
supposed travel of the Prophet (q.v.) to, 
188. 

Egyptian civilization, the 60. 

Elisha (Prophet), 342. 

Ephesus, the Council of, 294. 

Ethiopia, see Abyssinia. 

F 

Fadak, as a settlement, 43, settlement of the 
Jews at, 58. 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Imam, comments of, 
regarding the 'satanic verses' (q.v.), 684. 

Far East, the, trade of the Arabs with, 30,615. 

Farewell Pilgrimage, the, 817. 

Fart’ah bint ’Abi Sufyan, A1-, 150, migration 
of, to Madina (q.v.), 862. 

Fasting, the theory of Bell regarding the 
425. 

Fatimah (daughter of the Prophet), 520, the 
assault upon the Prophet (q.v.) made by 
‘Uqbah ibn ’Abi Mu‘ayt (q.v.) and, 653; 
marriage of, with ‘All ibn ’Abi Talib (q.v.), 
175. 

Fatimah bint al-Khattab, early conversion to 
Islam of, 522, 531; marriage of, with Sa‘id 
ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl (q.v.), 210, 
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326; and the incident of ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab (q.v.), 5, 533. 

Fatimah bint ‘Amr ibn ‘A’id, 121. 

Fatimah bint Mujallal, early conversion to 
Islam of, 523. 

Fatrah (pause in the coming of wahy), 
remarks of Margoliouth (q.v.) regarding, 
553-554. 

Faymiyun, introduction of Christianity in 
Najran (q.v.) by, 57. 

Fihr ibn Malik ibn al-Nadr ibn Kinanah 
(quraysh), 36, 118, 119, 140. 

Fijar wars, the, see Harb al-Fijar. 

Firas ibn al-Nadr al-Harith, early conversion 
to Islam of, 543. 

Franks, the, 59. 

French Revolution, the, 902. 

Friday prayer, see Jumu ‘ah prayer. 

Fukayhah bint Yasir, early conversion of, 
523; persecution of, 657. 

G 

Gabriel, see Jibnl. 

Galilee, the journey of Jesus (q.v.) to, 300. 

Gautama Buddha, see Buddha, Gautama. 

Gaza (also Ghaza), death of Hashim (q.v.) at, 
39, 120, the alleged visit of teh Prophet 
(q.v.) to, 187, 188. 

Ghassanid kingdom, the, 32, 43, 331; 
Christianity (q.v.) in, 57 (see also Banu 
Ghassan). 

Ghassanids, the, supposed help given to 
Qu$ayy (q.v.) by, 221. 

Geographical discoveries, the, 30. 

Ghalib (ibn Fihr), 118. 

Gobi Desert, the, 29. 

Goldziher, I., the views of, on jahiliyyah 
(q.v.), 66, 67; the view of, about the 
hanifs(q.v .), 335, 362. 

Gospel of St. Barnabas, the, view of, about 
crucifixion (q.v.), 298. 

Graeco-Persian wars, the, 59. 

Greek civilization, the, 59, 60. 

Grimme, Hubert, the socialistic interpretation 
of the rise of Islam given by, 95-96, 113. 

Guillaume, A., on the remarks of, concerning 
the tending of sheep by the Prophet (q.v.), 
185-186. 


Habal al-Habala, the pre-lslamic practice of, 

’ 56. 

Habbar ibn Sufyan ibn ‘Abd al-Asad, early 
conversion to Islam of, 545. 

Habib ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Umayr ibn ‘Awf, 
approach of the Prophet (q.v.) to, 807-80, 
889. 

Hadith, as a source of the sir ah (q.v.), 3, 8-9, 
12, 19-20; writing down and collection of, 
9-11, 12, 16, 19; views of the orientalists 
about, 23, 24-25; treatment of, by the 
orientalists, 27; the remarks of 

Jeffery (q.v.) about, 203, 206-207 

Hadith Qudsi, 436. 

Hadramauth, 29, as the habitat of teh ‘Ad 
(q.v.), 31, the kingdom of, 43; the 
influence of Banu Kindah (q.v.) extending 
up to, 814. 

Hafsah ('Umm al-Mu’ miniri), 5, 671, 866. 

Hajar, settlement of, at Makka (q.v.), 33-35, 
69, 80-85, wanderings of, in Beer-Sheba 
(q.v.), 82, 83; banishment of, with Isma‘Tl 
(q.v.), 83-84; God's blessings upon, 87, 90, 
93. 

Hajj, performance of, by the pre-lslamic 

* Arabs, 54, 166, 171, 202, 261, 615, 645, 
646, 820, 908; the Prophet's preaching to 
the pilgrims during the, 902 

A 

Hakam ibn ’Abi al-‘As, A1-, as an assassin, 
874.. 

Hakim , ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Naysaburi, A1-, the Mustadrak , of, 
11 . 

Hakim ibn ’Abi al-‘As, A1-, as a leader of the 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 612; as a 
ridiculer of the Prophet, 623, persecution 
of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (q.v.) by, 654. 

Hakim ibn Hizam, statement of, about the 

• » 

role of the Prophet (q.v.) during the Fijar 
wars (q.v.), 169; purchase of Zayd ibn 
Harithah (q.v.) as a slave by, 176; role of, 
during the boycott (q.v.) of Banu Hashim, 
706; as a leader of opposition to the 
Prophet (q.v.), 869. 

Halah ( sister of Khadijah), 175n. 

Halah bint Wahayb, 122. 

HalTmah bint ’Abi Dhu’ayb, the Prophet 
(q.v.) under the care and nursing of, 
124-125, 156-157. 


H 
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Hamamah (Bilal's mother), early conversion 
to Islam of, 547; purchase and 
manumission of, by ’Abu Bakr (q.v.), 657. 

Hamdan, the shrine of Yauq (q.v.) at, 53/. 

Hamnah bint Jahsh, migration of, to Madina 

’ (q.v.), 862. 

Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and the 
marriage of the Prophet (q.v.) to KhadTjah 
(q.v.), 193; presence of, at the banquet of 
the Prophet, 524-525; conversion to Islam 
of, 530-531, 648; conjecture of Watt (q.v.) 
and the social position of, 599-600,; 
speculation of Watt about the conversion 
to Islam of, 602, 603; watching of the 
altercation between ’Abu al-Bakhtari 
(q.v.) and ’Abu Jahl (q.v.) by, 706; as a 
leader of Banu Hashim (q.v.), 871; 
migration of, to Madina, 864, 866, death 
of, 5, 152. 

Ham ibn Qubaysah, meeting of, with the 
Prophet (q.v.), 817, 818. 

Hanifiyyah , 581, 582. 

Hanifs , the, emergence of, 215, 216, 256, 

’ 323-330, 361, 369, 536, 538, 581-582, 
601, 907; some orientalists on, 335, 
362-364; the Jeffery-Bell theory about, 
335-338; on the untenability of the 
Jeffery-Bell theory about, 338-341; 
references in the Makkan passages of the 
Qur’an (q.v.) to, 340, 343-346,; references 
in the Madinan passages of the Qur’an to, 
343, 346-354; the theory of Watt (q.v.) 
about, 355-356; on the untenability of the 
theory of Watt about, 456-366. 

Haran, migration of Ibrahim (q.v.) to, 33; 
travels of Ya‘qub (q.v.) to, 76. 

Harb al-Fijar , the, 46, 65, 167-169, 194, 
331, 491, 593; theory of Watt (q.v.) about, 
105, 219-226, 227, 229, 230, 231; the 
alleged participation of the Prophet (q.v.) 
in, 233, 235. 

Harb ibn ’Umayyah, 137. 

Harith ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, A1-, 40. 

Harith ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, Al- (husband of 

’ Halimah), 124. 

Harith ibn ’Abi Halah, A1-, death of, in 
defending the Prophet, 528, 751. 

Harith ibn ‘Amir, A1-, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 869. 
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Harith ibn Fihr, Al- (progenitor of Banu 

* al-Harith), 118. 

Harith ibn Harb ibn ’Umayyah, A1-, rescue of 
Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubadah (q.v.) by, 850. 

Harith ibn Hisham ibn al-Mughirah, A1-, and 
the conclusion of the Second Pledge of 
‘Aqabah (q.v.), 850; duping of ‘Ayyash 
(q.v.) by, 863-863. 

Harith ibn Khalid ibn Sakhr, A1-, as an early 
convert to Islam, 540. 

Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy, A1-, conversion 
to Islam of the sons of, 599; as a leader of 
the opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 611; 
as a ridiculer of the Prophet, 623, 624. 

Harun (Prophet), 342, 825; story of, in the 
Qur’an (q.v.) and in the Old Testament 
(q.v.), 287-289. 

Harun al-Rashid ( Khalifah ), 17. 

Hashim ibn ‘Abd Manaf, 117, 118; 

commercial operations of the Quraysh 
(q.v.) extended by, 39, 47, 102, 106, 110, 
112, 119, 140, 223; marriage of, with 
Salamah bint ‘Amr (q.v.), 110-120, 906, 
907; death of, 120. 

Hasanah (wife of Sufyan ibn Ma‘mar ibn 
Habib), early conversion to Islam of, 542, 
543. 

Hassan ibn Thabit, poems of, 687, 688; 
reference to the name 'Ahmad' in the 
poems of, 147, 150, 152, 867. 

Hatib ibn al-Harith ibn Ma‘mar, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523. 

Hatib ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Abd Shams, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523; migration of, 
to Abyssinia (q.v.), 673. 

Hattab ibn al-Harith, early conversion to 
Islam of, 523. 

Heraclius, remarks of ’Abu Sufyan made at 
the court of, 137-138; worship of Mary 
(q.v.) by, 294-295; defeat of the Persians at 
the hands of, 670. 

Herodotus, reference to Al-Lat (q.v.) made 
by, 71. 

Hijaz, the, 29; settlement of the Qahtanite 
Arabs in, 32. 

Hijrah , the, 202, 340 (see also migration of 
the Prophet) 

Hilf al-Fudul, the, formation of, 47, 65, 104, 
167, 169-172, 586, 593; theory of Watt 
(q.v.) about, 105, 219, 226-231; 332-333, 
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737, 756-759, 797-798, 799, 800; leaving 
of, by Banu Asad (q.v.), 596; the alleged 
trade rivalry between the Ahlaf (q.v.) and, 
737. 

Himyarite civilization, the 67. 

Himyarite kingdom, the, 31, 32, 43, 65, 66. 

Hinduism,, in India (q.v.), 60, 61. 

Hira’, the Prophet's (q.v.) halt at, 81 1, 887. 

Hira’ (Mount), the receipt of the first 
revelation by the Prophet (q.v.) at, 237, 
238, 239, 370, 374, 379, 380, 381, 383, 
385, 386, 388, 390, 404, 446, 455; the 
Prophet's tahannuth (q.v.) at the cave of, 
369-370, 371, 376, 378, 379, 380, 383, 
402, 412, 414-415, 424-425, 426, 

427-428, 451; the Prophet's frequenting 
the, 373, 374, 375, 382; the assumptions of 
Watt (q.v.) about the tahannuth at, 452, 
453 . 454 , 464-468. 

Hira (also HTrah), settment of Banu Lakhm 
(q.v.) in, 32; the Makkan trade with, 48, 
219, 226, 230, 257; Christianity in, 57; the 
alleged travel of the Prophet (q.v.) to, 188; 
the Persian influence over, 220, 223-224, 
225. 

Hisham ibn ’AbT Hudhayfah ibn 
al-Mughirah, early conversion to Islam of, 
544; migration of, to Abyssinia (q.v.), 676. 

A 

Hisham ibn al-‘As ibn Wa’il, early 
conversion to Islam of, 544; return from 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 681; story of the 

migration of, 862-864; persecution of, 
915-916.. 

Hisham ibn al-WalTd, and the persecution of 
Al-WalTd ibn al-WalTd (q.v.), 743, 744. 

Hisham ibn ‘Amr, supplying of food to the 
Muslims by, during the boycott (q.v.), 
705-706; role of, in the ending of the 
boycott, 707-708, 758, 794, 795. 

Hisham ibn ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr, collection 
and transmission of hadith (q.v.) by, 10; 
opinion of, about Ibn Ishaq (q.v.), 16. 

Hitti, P.K., meaning given to the term 
jahiliyyah (q.v.) by, 66-68, on the 
relevance of Islam to the contemporary 
situation, 582. 

Hobal (also Hubal), the idol of, 74; import 
of, from Syria (q.v.), 50; placing of, at the 
Ka‘ba (q.v.), 52. 
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Hud (Prophet), 32, 257, 278; punishment of 
the people of, 640. 

Hudaybiyah, the treaty of, 180, 612. 

Hudhafah (daughter of HalTmah), 125. 

Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman, witnessing of the 
splitting of the moon (q.v.) by, 710; report 
of, about al-’Isra q.v.), 825. 

Hudhayl ibn Mudrikah (the tribe), 36. 

Hums , the pre-Islamic practice of, 55. 

Hurgronje, Snouk, criticism of the theory of 
Grimme (q.v.) by, 95-96. 

Husayn ibn al-Harith, A1-, migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 867. 

Husayn ibn ‘All, 172. 

Huwayrith ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, protection 
given to Hatib ibn ‘Amr (q.v.) by, 673. 

I 

Ibn ‘Abbas, (‘Abd Allah), report attributed 
to, regarding the 'satanic verses' (q.v.), 695; 
report of, regarding the recitation of surat 
al-Najm at the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 698. 

Ibn ’AbT al-Dunya (‘Abd Allah ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sufyan), as a writer on the 
sirah (q.v.), 18. 

Ibn al-Asda al-HudhalT, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 612. 

Ibn al-Athir, meaning of jahiliyyah (q.v.) as 
given by, 67-68; on the conversion of 
‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah (q.v.), 537. 

Ibn al-Dughunnah, protection given to ’Abu 
Bakr (q.v.) by, 668, 675-676, 701, 748, 
801-802, 897. 

Ibn al-Ghaytalah, as an assassin, 874 (see 
also Al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy). 

Ibn al-Kalbi (’Abu al-Mundhir), as a narrator 
of traditions, 198-199; report of, regarding 
the 'satanic verses' (q.v.), 695. 

Ibn Hisham, 157, 185, 192, 193, 748; as 
editor of the work of Ibn Ishaq (q.v.), 16, 
19, 20; account of the introduction of 
polytheism at Makka (q.v.) given by, 
50-51; idolatrous shrines in Arabia (q.v.) 
mentioned by, 71; the name 'Ahmad' in the 
poems occurring in the work of, 151, 153; 
statement about the Prophet's role in the 
Fijar wars (q.v.) made by, 168, 169. 

Ibn Ishaq, Muhammad, 13, 14, 157, 173, 
178,'185, 192, 208, 209, 632, 648, 674, 
712, 859, 860, 864; as a writer on the sirah 
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(q.v.), 15, 16, 17, 19, 20; on stone worship 
in Arabia, 51-52, 75-76;on the date of the 
Prophet's (q.v.) birth, 123; on the travel of 
the boy Muhammad (q.v.) to Syria (q.v.), 
127-128; on the Biblical prophecy about 
the coming of the Prophet, 146-147; 
reference to the name 'Ahmad' in the work 
of, 151, 153; on the modesty and character 
of the Prophet, 166-167; on the age of the 
Prophet at the time of the Fijav wars (q.v.), 
168, 169; on the emergence of the hanifs 
(q.v.), 324-325; report of, about the 
coming of the first wahy (q.v.) to the 
Prophet , 375-378, 379,’ 380, 382, 424, 
426, 427, 428; on the date of the first 
coming of wahy , 388; on the 'secret 
preaching' by the Prophet, 476, 515-520;, 
549; list of early converts given by, 
521-524, 593; on the date of conversion of 
‘Umar (q.v.), 534; on the beginning of 
opposition to the Prophet's mission, 
610-611, 715, 718, 738, 742, 743; on the 
sequel to the Quraysh leaders' (q.v.) 
attempt to secure the surrender of the 
Prophet to them, 662; on the attempt of 
‘Umar to kill the Prophet (q.v.), 664; on 
the Prophet's directive for migration to 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 668; lists given by, of the 
emigrants to Abyssinia, 671, 672-673, 676; 
on the Quraysh deputation to Abyssinia, 
676; on the role of ’Abu Jahl (q.v.), 747; 
on two migrations to Abyssinia, 797; on 
the Prophet's approach to the tribes, 
812-813; on al-’Isra (q.v.) and al-Mi‘raj 
(q.v.), 831, 832; on the nature of the 
Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.), 852, 
853; on the first person to migrate to 
Madina (q.v.), 860, 861; on the 

distribution of the muhajirs (q.v.) among 
the ansar (q.v.), 865-868; on the Prophet's 
migration, 875. 

Ibn Khuzaymah, ’Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq, al-SulamT, the sahih (q.v.) of, 11. 

Ibn Mas‘ud, remark of, on the condition of 
the Muslims prior of the conversion of 
‘Umar (q.v.), 519. 

Ibn Qutaybah, 13. 

Ibn Sa‘d, Muhammad, 13, 14, 15, 17, 192, 
193, 671, 672, 674, 748, 873; as a writer 
on the sir ah (q.v.), 18; on the date of the 
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Prophet's birth, 123; report given by, on 
the receipt of the first wahy (q.v.) by the 
Prophet, 375; on the date of ‘Umar's (q.v.) 
conversion, 534; statement of, on the 
Prophet's approach to the tribes, 812. 

Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrf, Muhammad ibn Muslim 
ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, collection and 
transmission of hadith (q.v.) by, 10, 11; as 
a writer on the sirah (q.v.), 14-15, 16, 17; 
report transmitted by, about the coming of 
the first wahy (q.v.) to the Prophet, 
373-374, 375,* 382, 383, 384, 483; Watt's 
(q.v.) treatment of the report of, 449, 
450-453, 735, 738, 742; report of, 
regarding the 'satanic verses' (q.v.), 700, 
701. 

Ibn ’Umm Maktum , ‘Amr, early conversion 
to Islam of, 546; and the incident of the 
Makkan leaders, 529, 579; migration to 
Madina (q.v.) of, 861. 

Ibrahim (Prophet), 36, 117, 262, 274, 784, 
825, 827, 910; settlement of the 

descendants of, in Arabia (q.v.), 32-33; 
migrations of, 33-34; intended sacrifice of 
Isma‘Tl (q.v.) by, 35, 75, 85, 91-94; 
building of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 76, 77, 254; 
connection of, with the Ka‘ba, 37, 78, 79, 
80, 202-203, 211, 261, 263-264, 339; a 
well dug in Beer-Sheba (q.v.) by, 82; God's 
blessings upon the progeny of, 86-87; 
God's covenant with, and Isma‘il (q.v.), 
87-88, 89, 90; pleadings of, for Lut (q.v.), 
276; story of, in the Qur’an (q.v.), 278, 
289; the hanifs (q.v.) and the search for the 
religion of, 323-330, 364; the alleged 
resort by the Prophet (q.v.) to the legend 
of, 336-337, 339-340; references in the 
Makkan passages of the Qur’an (q.v.) to, 
340, 341-343, 365, 487; references to, as a 
hanif (q.v.), 345, 346, 347, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 353. 

Idris (Prophet), 342, 825. 

Ikrima, report of, regarding the recitation of 
surat al-Najm ,698. 

Ilyas (Prophet), 342. 

Ilyas ibn Bukayr ibn ‘Abd Yalil, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523. 

India, trade of Arabia (q.v.) with, 30, 615; 
religious beliefs in, 59, 60-61. 

Indian Ocean, the, 29. 
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Individualism, alleged growth of, in Makka 
on the eve of the rise of Islam, 583-586, 
587, 590, 600, 604. 

Indus Valley civilization, the, 30, 59, 60. 

Iraq, as part of the Arabian peninsula, 29; 
settlement of Banu Lakhm (q.v.) in, 32; 
dispersal of the ‘Adnanites (q.v.) into, 36, 
98; trade of the Quraysh (q.v.) with, 223, 
225, 226. 

‘Isa (Prophet), 341, 342, 349, 351, 366, 784, 
825; miracles at the hands of, 636; story of, 
in surat Maryam , 669; asking by the Negus 
(q.v.) about, 678. 

’lsaf, statue of, 40, 52, 200. 

Ishaq (Prophet), 342, 349; birth of, 35; 
claimed to be the object of the intended 
sacrifice, 69; examination of the claim, 
91-94; supposed to be the 'child of 
promise', 85-86; analogous promises made 
in the Bible in respect of lsma‘Tl (q.v.) and, 

86- 87, 90; God's covenant with Ibrahim 
(q.v.) and Isma‘il (q.v.) before the birth of, 

87- 88. 

Islam, socialistic interpretation of the rise of, 
95-96; theory of Margoliouth (q.v.) about 
the rise of, 96-98; theory of Becker (q.v.) 
about the expansion of, 98-99; theory of 
Lammens (q.v.) about the rise of, 99-100; 
theory of Bell (q.v.) about the rise of, 
100-102; on Watt's (q.v.) economic 
interpretation of the rise of, 95, 102-104, 
108-110, 183, 582, 583-584, 585, 586, 
590, 593-603, 605-606; the alleged 

Judaeo-Christian influence on, 591-592; 
technical use of the term, in the Makkan 
passages of the Qur’an (q.v.), 358-359; 
early converts to, 390; persecution of the 
early converts to, 520-524, 540-548, 
743-744, 747, 750-756; spread of , at 
Madina (q.v.), 841-844; reasons for the 
success of, at Madina, 853-855, 905-915. 

Isma‘Tl (Prophet), birth of, 33-34; banishment 
of, with Hajar (q.v.), 83-84; settlement of, 
at Makka (q.v.), 32, 34-35, 69, 80-85; the 
intended sacrifice of, 35; the orientalists on 
the intended sacrifice of, 65, 85-86, 86-94; 
dispersal of the descendants of, in Arabia 
(q.v.), 36-37, 42, 70, 73; death of, 37; 
analogous promises made in the Bible in 
respect of, and Ishaq (q.v.), 86-87, 90; 


God's covenant with Ibrahim (q.v.) and, 
87-88; association of the Ka‘ba (q.v.) with, 
211,337-338. 

'Isra \ AI-, 697; 778, 823-827, date of, 827; 
significance and importance of, 827-829; 
the miraculous nature of, 829-832; the 
views of Muir (q.v.) about, 892-893. 

Israelites, the, 81, 287. 

IsrafTl, the tradition regarding, 476, 477, 479. 

’Iyas ibn al-Bukayr, as a muhajir (q.v.), 866. 

’Iyas ibn Mu‘adh, meeting of, with the 
Prophet (q.v.) and conversion to Islam of, 
820-821,822, 838,904. 

J 

Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah, report of, about the 
pause in the coming of wahy (q.v.), 373, 
452, 453; Bell's (q.v.) misinterpretation of 
the report of, 445-446; Watt's (q.v.) 
misinterpretation of the report of, 454, 455, 
475-476; report of, about al-'Isra ’ (q.v.), 
825; first meeting of, with the Prophet 
(q.v.), 839. 

Jabir ibn Hasanah al-Kindi, see Jabir ibn 
Sufyan. 

Jabir ibn Sufyan, early conversion to Islam 
of, 542, 543. 

Jabr, persecution of, 274. 

Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib, as a boyhood 
companion of the Prophet (q.v.), 126; 
adoption of, by ‘Abbas (q.v.), 175-176; 
early conversion to Islam of, 521; 
conjecture of Watt (q.v.) about the social 
position of, 599-600; migration of, to 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 149, 671,796, 801; report 
of, regarding the Quraysh envoys to 
Abyssinia, 677; as the Muslims' spokesman 
at the court of Abyssinia, 68, 677, 678, 
792, 893; return of, from Abyssinia, 675. 

Jahiliyyah, 49, 57, in the non-Arab land, 
59-64; the orientalists on, 65-69. 

Jahm ibn Qays ibn ‘Abd ibn ShurahbTl, early 
conversion to Islam of, 543. 

Jamrat al- ‘ Via , 816. 

Jedda, 43; images brought from, by ‘Amr ibn 
Luhayy (q.v.), 51; wrecking of a Greek 
ship off the coast of, 176. 

Jeffery, Arthur, on the remarks of, regarding 
the Prophet's (q.v.) early religious state, 
203-215, 217; on the theory of, about the 
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hanifs (q.v.), 335-336, 355, 356, 338-341, 
352-354; on the ’foreign vocabulary' of the 
Qur’an (q.v.), 336, 425. 

Jerusalem, the Roman conquest and 
destruction of, 57; occupation of, by 
Khusraw Parwez (q.v.), 670; as the qibla 
(q.v.), 908; the change of qibla (q.v.) 
from, 337, 340-341. 

Jesus, 58, 63, 124, 203, 262, 340, 341, 342, 
347, 348; the alleged faulty impression of 
the Prophet (q.v.) about, 254, 258, 293; the 
story of, in the Qur’an (q.v.), 283; the 
doctrine of the divinity of, 292; the 
rejection of the doctrine, 343, 792; on the 
alleged crucifixion (q.v.) of, 297-301. 

Jews, the, as a Semitic people, 30-31; 
persecution of, in the Byzantine Empire 
(q.v.), 63; the alleged borrowing of the 
Abrahamic tradition (q.v.) from, 78, 79, 
263; conflicts between the Christians (q.v.) 
and, 254, 256; the alleged intercourse of 
the Prophet (q.v.) with, 254, 255; beliefs 
of, 291-292, 297; views of, about ‘Uzayr 
(q.v.), 295-296; views of, on the alleged 
crucifixion of Jesus (q.v.), 297-298, 299; 
the alleged break of the Prophet (q.v.) 
with, 340-341, 365, 366, 775; the 
insinuations of, against Mary (q.v.), 343; 
divisions among, 345, 347, 348; corruption 
of the Scripture by, 348-349; claims of 
identity with Ibrahim (q.v.) made by, 
348-349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 357, 
365; antipathy of, to Jibnl (q.v.), 447; the 
Quraysh leaders (q.v.) and, 631, 775; 
settlement of, at Madina (q.v.), 819; 
expectation of the advent of Prophet by, 
837, 838; exploitation of the ’Aws (q.v.) 
and the Khazraj (q.v.) by, 854, 914; role 
of, in the Bu‘ath war (q.v.), 915. 

Jibnl, hearing of the Prophet's recitation of 
the entire Qur’an (q.v.) by, 4; bringing of 
wahy (q.v.) by, 325, 369, 370, 371, 374, 
376, 377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 
384, 385, 386, 404, 446, 451, 494-495, 
508; a second glimpse by the Prophet 
(q.v.) of, 373, 374, 375, 379, 385, 386, 
390, 419-420, 421, 452, 824, 833, 834, 
836; the Prophet taught to perform prayer 
by, 395; antipathy of the Jews (q.v.) to, 
447; theory of Margoliouth (q.v.) about. 


THE ORIENTALISTS 

412-413, 414, 416-417, 418; theory of Bell 
about, 423 , 424, 425-426, 441 - 444 , 

446 - 448 ; assumptions of Watt (q.v.) about, 
454, 456, 457, 460, 461, 462-464, 470, 
497-499; and the unbelievers' demand for 
miracles, 770; and al-’lsra (q.v.), 823, 
824, 825; instructions given to the Prophet 
by, about the Quraysh leaders' (q.v.) 
assassination attempt, 875, 876. 

Jinn , the pre-Islamic Arabs' (q.v.) belief in, 
53, 54; listening to the Qur’an (q.v.) by, 
810-811, 827. 

John of Damascus, adoration of Mary (q.v.) 
by, 295. 

Jona (Prophet), see Yunus. 

Jordan, the mountain ranges of, 29. 

Jubayr ibn Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy, witnessing of 
the splitting of the moon (q.v.) by, 710; 
rescuing of Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubadah (q.v.) by, 
850; as a leader of opposition to the 
Prophet, 869, 870, 871. 

Judaism, introduction into Arabia (q.v.) of, 
57, 58; on the supposed influence of, upon 
the Prophet (q.v.), 65, 101, 108, 110, 215, 
253-256, 257, 260-265; the alleged reason 
for the Prophet's not embracing, 265, 259; 
the alleged mistaken notion in the Qur’an 
(q.v.) about, 291, 292, 293; failure of, to 
attract the hanifs (q.v.), 326, 327, 328, 
329, 330, 333, 334, 363-364; the alleged 
break of the Prophet with, 336-337, 338, 
339, 343, 354, 357, 358; the supposed 
influence of, on the ’Aws (q.v.) and the 
Khazraj (q.v.), 905,909-911. 

Judamah bint Jandal, migration of, to Madina 
(q.v.), 862. 

Jumah ibn ‘Amr ibn Husays (progenitor of 
Banu Jumah), 118. 

Jumuah prayer, the, introduction of, 841. 

Junadah ibn Hasanah al-Kindi, see Junadah 
ibn Sufyan. 

Junadah ibn Sufyan, early conversion to 
Islam of, 543. 

Jundub ibn Junadah, see ’Abu Dharr 
al-Ghifan. 

Jurhum tribe, the, see Banu Jurhum. 

Justinian (the Byzantine Emperor), 220. 

K 

Ka‘b ibn al-Ashraf, 20 
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Ka‘b ibn Lu’ayy, 118. 

Ka‘b ibn Malik al-An§arT, 152; presence of, 
at the Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.), 
847. 

Ka‘ba, the, building of, by Ibrahim (q.v.) and 
Isma‘Tl (q.v.), 33, 35-36, 84-85; connection 
of the Abrahamic tradition with, 33, 36-37, 
186, 202-203, 261, 263-264, 364; 

administrative functions connected with, 
38, 106-108, 136; the first gold decoration 
of the door of, 40; invasion of Abrahah 
(q.v.) against, 3, 40-41, 58, 63, 122, 
222-223, 790; as the centre of integration 
of the Arabs, 45-46, 53, 54, 5, 614-615, 
616; the annual pilgrimage to, 48, 715; 
idols introduced at, 49, 50, 51, 52; views 
of the orientalists regarding, 65; on the 
views of Muir (q.v.) regarding, 69-80; 
reference made by Diodorus Sicilus (q.v.) 
to, 71, 72, 73; importance of the Quraysh 
(q.v.) due to, 107; drawing of lots at, 121, 
122; circumambulation of, 166, 376, 377; 
reconstruction of, 176-178, 179, 233, 
331-332; arbitration of the Prophet (q.v.) 
in the reconstruction of, 178-179, 204, 
210, 211, 233; mistake of Jeffery (q.v.) 
about, 210-211; declaration of Zayd ibn 
‘Amr ibn Nufayl (q.v.) at, 326;; meeting 
between Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl and 
’Umayyah ibn ’AbT al-Salt (q.v.) at, 327; 
the Prophet's praying in the direction of, 
516-517; ’Abu Jahl's (q.v.) preventing the 
Prophet's praying at, 518, 653; assault 
upon the Prophet and upon ’Abu Bakr 
(q.v.) at the compound of, 528, 653; 
assault upon ‘Umar (q.v.) at the compound 
of, 534; meeting of ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah 
(q.v.) with the Prophet at, 536; meeting of 
’Abu Dharr al-Ghifan (q.v.) with the 
Prophet at, 537; the Quraysh leaders' (q.v.) 
preventing the Muslims from praying at, 
652; offers to the Prophet at the 
compound of, 632; attempt of ’Abu Jahl to 
kill the Prophet at, 662-663; attempt of 
‘Uqbah ibn ’AbT Mu‘ayt (q.v.) to kill the 
Prophet at, 663-664; Harith ibn ’AbT 
Halah (q.v.) beaten to death at, 751; the 
recitation of surat al-Najm at, 683, 698; 
the charter of boycott (q.v.) hung inside, 
703; meeting of the Quraysh leaders at, to 


end the boycott, 707-708, 709; al-’lsra 
(q.v.) from, 823, 825, 829, 831; as qibla 
(q.v.), 908. 

Kedar (son of Isma‘Tl), 73 (see also Qaydar). 

Khabbab ibn al-Aratt (also al-Aritt), 136, 
533; early conversion to Islam of, 522, 
547; persecution of, 656; migration to 
Madina (q.v.) of, 867. 

KhadTjah (bint Khuwaylid, 'umm 
al-Mu minin'), trade caravan sent to Syria 
(q.v.) by, 1 72,-173, 253, 265; marriage of, 
with the Prophet (q.v.), 172, 174-175, 234, 
235, 236; material position of, 228; the 
alleged worship of idols by, 195-197, 
211-214; regarding the name of the first 
child bom to , 207-209; reaction of, to the 
receipt of wahy (q.v.) by the Prophet, 175, 
237-238, 370, 371, 377, 380, 383, 451, 
452, 453, 467, 483-484; consultation of, 
with Waraqah ibn Nawfal (q.v.), 238, 
267-268, 325, 370, 371, 372, 377, 378, 
380-381, 382, 383, 452, 552; as the first 
person to believe in the Prophet, 395, 402, 
516; praying of, at Mina (q.v.) along with 
the Prophet (q.v.), 517, 520; on the 
remarks of Margoliouth (q.v.) regarding, 
552-554; death of, 712, 807, 825. 

Khalid al-‘UdwanT, the report of, regarding 
the coming of wahy (q.v.), 496. 

Khalid ibn al-Bukayr, early conversion to 
Islam of, 523; as a muhajir (q.v.), 866. 

Khalid ibn al-WalTd, early conversion of a 
paternal cousin of, 545. 

Khalid ibn Hizam, as an early convert to 
Islam, 540. 

Khalid ibn Sa‘Td ibn al-‘As ibn ’Umayyah, 
early conversion to Islam of, 522, 524, 
557, 594; persecution of, 654; conjectures 
of Watt (q.v.) about, 599, 601, 654, 799, 
802-803. 

Khalid ibn Sinan ibn Ghayth, as a hanif 
(q.v.), 324, 328. 

Khandaq, the battle of, 7, 150, 791. 

Khath‘am (tribe), 600. 

Khawla ibn ’AbT Khawla, as a muhajir (q.v.), 

866 . 

Khaybar, as a settlement, 43; settlement of 
Jewish tribes at, 58; the battle of, 152, 675, 
682, 796, 799, 803; the habitat of Banu 
Sulaym (q.v.) near, 814. 
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Khazraj, the (tribe), 32, 43, 329, 819, 839, 
844, 912, 913; the Bu‘ath war (q.v.) 
between the ’Aws (q.v.) and, 45, 46, 819, 
820-821, 823; the projected alliance of the 
’Aws (q.v.) and the Quraysh (q.v.) against, 
904; meeting of a group of people of, with 
the Prophet (q.v.), 818; threat given by the 
Jews (q.v.) to, 837; naqibs (q.v.) from, 
848-849; exploitation of, by the Jews, 
854, 914; the supposed influence of 
Christianity (q.v.) and Judaism (q.v.) upon, 
905-911; implications of the acceptance of 
Islam by, 914-915. 

Khubab ibn Tsaf, reception of the muhajirs 
(q.v.) by, 866. 

Khunays ibn Hudhafah ibn Qays (of Banu 
Sahm), early conversion to Islam of, 523, 
conjecture of Watt (q.v.) about the social 
position of, 599; return of, from Abyssinia 
(q.v.), 681; as amuhajir (q.v.), 866. 

Khusraw Parwez (Persian Emperor), capture 
of Damascus (q.v.) and Jerusalem (q.v.) by, 
32; defeat of the Byzantines at the hands 
of, 669-670. 

Khuwaylid ibn Asad, 172, 194, 195. 

Kilab ibn Murrah, 117, 118, 172. 

Kitab al-Maghazi, of Wahb ibn Munabbih 
(q.v.), 13; of ‘Abd Allah ibn ’Abu Bakr ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm (q.v.), 14; 
of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (q.v.), 15; of Musa 
ibn ‘Uqbah (q.v.), 15; of Ma‘mar ibn 
Rashid (q.v.), 15, of Ibn Ishaq (q.v.), 16; of 
’Abu Ma‘shar (q.v.), 16-17; of Yahya ibn 
Sa‘id al-Umawi (q.v.), 17; of ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Wahb (q.v.), 17, of ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn 
Hammam (q.v.), q7; of Al-Waqidi (q.v.), 
17-18; of Ibn ’Abi al-Dunya (q.v.), 18. 

Kitab al-Mubtada\ of Wahb ibn Munabbih 
(q.v.), 13. 

Kobad (King), 62. 

Kufa, 211. 

Kulthum ibn Hidm, reception of the muhajirs 
(q.v.) by, 866. 

Kurz ibn ‘Alqamah, 879. 

L 

’Ladies' Pledge', the, 840. 

Lakhmid Kingdom, the, 43, (see also Banu 
Lakhm). 


Lammens, Henry, theory of, about the rise of 
Islam (q.v.), 99-100, 102, 103; Watt's 
(q.v.) drawing on the theory of, 585. 

Layla bint ’AbT fjathmah ibn Ghanm, as an 
early convert to Islam, 542; migration to 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 671; return from 

Abyssinia, 681; migration to Madina 
(q.v.), 862. 

Layla bint ‘Amr, 820. 

Lebanon, the mountain ranges of, 29. 

'Lion of Quraysh', see Nawfal ibn Khuwaylid 
ibn Asad. 

Lu’ayy (ibn Ghalib), 118. 

Lubaynah (or Lubaybah), early conversion to 
Islam of, 548; purchase and manumission 
of, by ’Abu Bakr (q.v.), 657. 

Luqman, the journal of, 820. 

Lut (Prophet), 342, 360; travels of, with 
Ibrahim (q.v.), 33; called to Prophethood, 
34; description of, in the Qur’anic 
passages 37:135 and 26:171, 276, 277; 
description of, in the Old Testament (q.v.), 
289; destruction of the people of, 640, 641. 

M 

Madina, 29, 43, 96, 120, 211, 256, 561,631, 
720, 797; ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (q.v.) 
as governor of, 10; the elite of, 12, 13; 
settlement of Banu Tha‘labah ibn ‘Amr 
(q.v.) at, 32, 98; the ’Aws (q.v.) and the 
Khazraj (q.v.) tribes at, 43, 819; settlement 
of the Jewish tribes at, 58, 260, 819; 
agriculture at, 47; marriage of Hashim 
(q.v.) with a lady of, 119-120, 906, 907; a 
lady soothsayer of, 121,; death of ‘Abd 

A 

Allah (q.v.) at, 123; visit of ’Aminah (q.v.) 
to, 125-126; the Bu‘ath war (q.v.) at, 45, 
46, 819, 820; the most distinguished hariif 
(q.v.) at, 328-329; views of the Jews of, 
about ‘Uzayr (q.v.), 295-296; meeting of 
Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-DawsT (q.v.) with the 
Prophet at, 535; Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr (q.v.) 
sent as Qur’an teacher to, 543; spread of 
Islam at, 841-844; reasons for the success 
of Islam at, 853-855; on the orientalists' 
views about the causes of Islam's success 
at, 905-915; causes and nature of the 
Muslims' migration to, 857-859; the 
situation at, on the eve of the migration; 
819; the earliest contact of the Prophet 
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(q.v.) with, 820-822, 904; migration of the 
Muslims to, 542, 546, 609, 664, 675. 681, 
682, 859-868; dream of the Prophet about, 
859, 893; the Prophet's negotiations with, 
892; migration of the Prophet to, 790-791, 
819, 821, 857; views of the orientalists 
regarding the migration to, 887, 921-925; 
the views of Muir (q.v.) about the 
Prophet's migration to, 892, 993-894; the 
alleged break of the Prophet with the Jews 
(q.v.) at, 263, 336-337; 339-340, 352, 353, 
365, 357, 358. 

Madyan, the punishment of the people of, 
641. 

Mafruq ibn ‘Amr, the Prophet's (q.v.) 
conversation with, 817-818. 

Maghazi literature, the, 3, 12-20. 

Mahmiyyah ibn Jaz’u, early conversion to 
Islam of, 544. 

Mahmud Pasha al-Falaki, calculations about 
the Prophet's date of birth made by, 123. 

Majannah, the fair at, 48, the Prophet's 
preaching at, 529, 902; the Prophet's 
approach to the tribes at, 813. 

Makhzum ibn Yaqazah, 118. 

Makka, 15, 29, 43, *120, 125, 126, 128, 131, 
134, 187, 189, 210, 226, 236, 561, 627, 
628, 630, 682, 705, 720; the invasion of 
Abrahah (q.v.) against, 7, 122, 222, 223; 
settlement of Banu Khuza‘ah (q.v.) at, 32; 
settlement of Hajar (q.v.) and lsma‘Tl (q.v.) 
at, 32, 33-35, 69-70, 84-85; Banu Jurhum 
(q.v.) at, 34-35, 37; stay of the descendants 
of Qaydar (q.v.) at, 36; passing of, under 
the control of the Quraysh (q.v.) 37-38, 
104, 106, 119, 220, 584; as a commercial 
centre, 42, 48, 96, 97, 99, 103, 106, 109; 
pattern of economic life at, 47; the pattern 
of society at, 133; introduction of 
polytheism at, 50, 51; Christian converts 
at, 57; Christians at, 57, 260, 273; attempt 
of ‘Uthman ibn al-Huwayrith (q.v.) to 
capture power at, 106, 323, 325, 330-331, 
791; Watt's (q.v.) treatment of the control 
of affairs at, 104-105, 106-108; Watt on 
the pre-Islamic social and moral ideal at, 
101-110; early life of the Prophet (q.v.) at, 
163, 186; trading activities of the Prophet 
at, 172; and the Harb al-Fijar (q.v.), 
225-226; the supposed trade rivalry at. 


226-229, 236; prevalence of literacy at, 
241, 242; emergence of the hanifs (q.v.) at, 
323-327, 369, 902; change of qibla (q.v.) 
to, 336-337, 340-341; difference with 
Judaism (q.v.) and Christianity (q.v.) 
declared at, 343, 357, 365; theory of the 
growth of individualism (q.v.) at, 583-585; 
clan solidarity at, 586-587, 590; Watt 
(q.v.) on the socio-religious situation at, 
583-592; on the respective positions of the 
clans at, 596-597; the leaders at, 609-610; 
critical situation of the Muslims at, 675; 
return of the emigrants from Abyssinia 
(q.v.) to, 675; the Abyssinian Christian 
delegation to, 680; spread of Islam at, 703; 
the delegation of the ’Aws (q.v.) to, 
820-821; the surmise of Muir (q.v.) about 
divine visitation befalling, 887-888, 890, 
924-925.. 

Malik ibn ’Abi Khawla. as a muhajir (q.v.), 
866. 

Malik ibn al-Talatilah ibn Ghabsha, as a 
ridiculer of the Prophet (q.v.), 623. 

Malik ibn ‘Amr, migration of, to Madina 
(q.v.), 862. 

Malik ibn ’Anas, the Muwatta (q.v.) of, 11; 
opinion of, about Ibn Ishaq (q.v.), 16. 

Malik ibn $a‘sa‘ah, report of, about al-’lsra\ 
825. 

Malik ibn ‘Ubayd, see Sa‘d ibn ’Abi Waqqas. 

Malik ibn Zam‘ah, early conversion to Islam 
of, 546. Ma‘mar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Nadlah, early conversion to Islam of, 542. 

Ma‘mar ibn al-Harith ibn Ma‘mar, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523. 

Ma‘mar ibn Rashid, as a writer on the sir ah 
(q.v.), 15, 17; report of, about the pause in 
the coming of wahy (q.v.), 373-374, 380. 

Manat, the goddess, the shrine of, at Qudayd 
(q.v.), 48, 52, 210, 215, 720, 721, 722; 
mention of, in surat al-Najm , 683, 693. 

Margoliouth, D.S., views of, regarding the 
Abrahamic tradition (q.v.), 69; theory of, 
about the rise of Islam (q.v.), 96-98, 100, 
101, 110, 112; remarks of, about the family 
status of the Prophet (q.v.), 131-132; 
examination of the remarks, 132-138; 
assumptions of, about wahy (q.v.), 
158-159; 401, 410-418, 423, 424, 449, 
471; remarks of, about the early life of the 
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Prophet, 185, 186-187; surmises of, about 
the Prophet's travels; remarks of, on the 
Prophet's marriage with Khadtjah (q.v.), 
191-192; surmises of, about the early 
religious state of the Prophet, 195-203, 
204, 211; the allegation of ambition and 
preparation made against the Prophet by, 
233-235, 240-241; theory of, about 

Judaeo-Christian influence upon the 
Prophet, 253, 254-256, 257, 258, 259, 260; 
examination of the theory, 26-265; 
assumptions of, regarding the affair of 
‘Uthman ibn al-Huwayrith (q.v.), 333-334; 
misinterpretation of the Qur’anic passage 
53:4-10 by, 418-422, 439; theory of Islam 
as a secret society advanced by, 549-563; 
the innuendo of, against ’Abu Bakr (q.v.), 
550-555, 557-558, 593; on the contents of 
the early revelations, 565; interpretation of 
surah 1 by, 571; theory of, about the 
'satanic verses', 789, 793-796; on the 
causes of the opposition to the Prophet 
(q.v.), 715-716, 733; on the nature and 
extent of the opposition to the Prophet, 
744-747, 748, 750, 752; views of, 
regarding the objections raised by the 
unbelievers, 762, 763-782, 783; views of, 
regarding the migration to Abyssinia (q.v.), 
789-796, 804; views of, regarding the 
Prophet's visit to Ta’if (q.v.), 889-890; 
views of, about the Second Pledge of 
‘Aqabah (q.v.), 921, 924; on the causes of 
Islam's success at Madina (q.v.), 905, 906, 
909-911; regret of, for the Quraysh leaders' 
failure to kill the Prophet (q.v.), 919-920; 
on the manner of the Prophet's migration, 
922,-923,924. 

Marr al-Zahran, the Prophet's preaching at 
the fair of, 529. 

Marthad al-GhanawT, migration to Madina 
(q.v.) by, 866. 

Martin Luther, 265. 

Marwah hill, the, 34; the statue of Na’ila 
(q.v.) at, 52; the seven runs between Safa 
(q.v.) and, 54, 165, 200. 

Mary, worship of the images of, 58, 63; the 
alleged error of the Prophet about, 254, 
258-259; the story of, in the Qur’an (q.v.), 
283; the alleged error in the Qur’an (q.v.) 
about, 293-295, 296; the insinuations of 


the Jews (q.v.) against, 343; the Muslims' 
statement about, at the court of the Negus 
(q.v.), 678. 

Mary Magdalene, and the alleged crucufixion 
of Jesus (q.v.), 299-230. 

Mas‘ud (ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Umayr ibn ‘Awf), 
approach of the Prophet to, 807-808, 889. 

Mas‘ud ibn Rabi‘ al-Qari, early conversion to 
Islam of, 522. 

Mas‘ud ibn Rabi‘ah ibn ‘Amr, early 
coversion to Islam of, 548. 

Mas‘udi, 13. 

Maysara, 173. 

Maysarah ibn Masruq al-‘AbsT, conversation 
with the Prophet (q.v.) of, 816-817 (see 
also Banu ‘Abs). 

Mazdaism, introduction into Arabia (q.v.) of, 
57, 58. 

Mediterranean Sea, the, 29; displacement of 
the Arabs (q.v.) from the maritime trade in, 
47; the alleged travel of the Prophet (q.v.) 
in, 187, 188. 

Mesopotamia, see Iraq. 

Mibshar ibn ‘Abd al-Mundhir ibn Zanbar, 
reception of the muhajirs (q.v.) by, 865. 

Mihjan ibn al-’Adra‘ al-Aslami, early 
conversion to Islam of, 548. 

Mina, the pilgrims' stay at, 38, 54, 71, 77; the 
Prophet's preachings to the tribes at, 705; 
the Prophet's praying at, turning towards 
the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 516-517; miracle of the 
splitting of the moon (q.v.) at, 709-710; 
the Prophet's approach to the tribes at, 813; 
815, 816, 817, 818; the Second ‘Aqabah 
Pledge (q.v.) at, 844-845, 849. 

Minean kingdom, the, 43. 

Miqdad ibn ‘Amr al-Kindf, early conversion 
to Islam of, 54, 557; return from Abyssinia 
(q.v.) of, 681. 

MV raj, AI-, 697, 778, 823-827; the 
miraculous nature of, 829. 

Mission (the Prophet's), the early phase of, 
513, 515-539, public propagation (q.v.) of 
the, 524-531, 539; the opposition of ’Abu 
Lahab (q.v.) to, 525, 526, 527, 529; 
opposition of the Quraysh leaders (q.v.) to, 
517, 518, 519, 539, 559, 560, 570, 574, 
576, 577; nature of the opposition to, 
609-614; thge leaders of opposition to, 
611-612; the methods of opposition to. 
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613-614, 620-625; causes of the 

opposition to, 614-620; organized 
opposition to, 645-648; attitude of the 
tribes to, 609; Watt's (q.v.) economic 
interpretation of, 593-603. 

Mistah ibn ‘Uthathah ibn ‘Abbad, migration 
of, to Madina (q.v.), 867. 

Moon, the, miracle of teh splitting of, 638, 
709 - 711 . 

Moses (Prophet), 340, 347, 348, 853 910; 
journey of, wiith the Israelites (q.v.), 81, 
82; receipt of the commandmenmt by, 281 
(see also Musa) 

'Mother of Habitations', the, 898, 901 (see 
also Makka). 

Mount Sinai, 81. 

Mt. Arafat, 184. 

Mu‘adh ibn ‘Afra’, meeting with the Prophet 
(q.v.) and conversion to Islam of, 821, 822, 
839. 

Mu‘adh ibn al-Harith, presence of, at the 
First Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.), 839. 

Muallaqat, the , 45-46. 

Mu'atteb ibn ‘Awf, retrun from Abyssinia 
(q.v.) of, 681. 

Mu‘awiyyah (bn ’Abi Sufyan), 172; report 
attributed to, about al-’lsra (q.v.) and 
al-Mi‘raj( q.v.), 830-831. 

Mu‘ayqib ibn ’Abi Fatimah al-Dawsi, 
conversion to Islam of, 538. 

MudacJcJ ibn ‘Amr, marriage of the daughter 
of, with Isma‘Tl (q.v.), 35. 

Muddaththir, surat al-, revelation of and the 
beginning of risalah (q.v.), 515. 

Mughirah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr, A1-, 
opposition of, to the intended sacrificing of 

‘Abd Allah (q.v.), 121, 122. 

Muhajiri-Ansari, persons known as, 862. 

Muhdjirs, the, 848, 851, 859, 862, 885; 
reception of, by the ansar (q.v.), 865-868. 

Muhammad (the Prophet); 3, 4, 10, 13, 14; 
sources of information on, 2-27; birth of, 
110, 122, 123; family background of, 
117-120; the orientalists on the family 
status of, 131-142; the orientalists' 
remarks on the name of, 142-146; in the 
nursing of Halimah (q.v.), 124-125; 

miracle of shaqq al-sadr to, 125, 156, 
157-158, 160; death of the mother of, 
125-126; in charge of ‘Abd al-Muttalib 


(q.b.), 126; tending of sheep by, 126, 

163 - 164 , 183; the orientalists on the 

tending of sheep by, 183-186; travel to 
Syria (q.v.) by, with ’Abu Talib (q.v.), 
126 - 129 , 228, 265-266; second journey of, 
to Syria, 172 - 173 , 228, 253,265-266; the 
orientalists' surmises regarding the travels 
of, 187-189; the trading activities of, 48, 
172, 183; the orientalists on the trading 
activities of, 187-188; remarks of Watt 
(q.v.) on the trading activities of, 189-190, 
254-255; the alleged exclusion of, from the 
most lucrative trade of Makka, 234, 
236-237, 270-272, 593; the Biblical 
prophecy about, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
155-156, 159-160; the insinuation of 

epilepsy against, 156-159, 405, 413, 762; 
the pre-Prophetic religious state of, 

164- 166; the orientalists on the 

pre-Prophetic religious state of, 195-217; 
modesty and character of, 166-167; on the 
role of, in the Harb al-Fijar (q.v.), 167, 
168-169, 235; presence of, at the 
formation of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 171, 172, 
222; marriage of, with Khadijah (q.v.), 
172, 183, 214, 235, 236; the orientalists on 
the marriage of, with Khadijah, 191-195; 
changed circumstances of, on marriage 
with Khadijah, 175, 235, 236; adoption of 
Zayd ibn Harithah (q.v.) by, 176; adoption 
of ‘All ibn ’Abi Talib (q.v.) by, 175-176; 
arbitration of, in connection with the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 176, 
178-179, 204, 210, 214, 233; on the 
alleged Judaeo-Christian influence upon, 
65, 108, 159-161, 183, 215, 243, 253-260, 
260 - 267 , 291, 323, 336, 339-340, 357, 
358, 365-366, 415-416, 466, 486-487, 
563, 567, 568, 580, 591,762, 764, 785, 
854, 893; the supposed growth in 
accuracy in the Biblical knowledge of, 
257-258, 274-282; illiteracy of, 179-181, 
372, 376; on the orientalists' surmises 
about the illiteracy of, 180, 233, 241-242, 
243-252 , 473-4475; on some allegations 
regarding the early life of, 184-186, 187; 
on the alleged ambition and preparation of, 
99, 100-101, 183, 233-236, 240, 241, 255, 
256, 259, 260, 324, 402, 405, 406, 
410-411, 412, 413, 414, 510, 762, 
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786-787; the theory of Bell (q.v.) about the 
beginning of the mission of, 100-102; on 
the allegation of the Qur’an being 
composed by, 188-189, 233, 240, 243, 
413, 425, 432, 433, 772-774; the reported 
meeting between Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn 
Nufayl (q.v.) and, 199-201, 327; solitary 
meditation of, (see al-tahannuth)\ receipt 
of the first wahy (q.v.) by, 175, 237-238, 
369-370, 371,* 372, 373, 375-378, 379, 
389, 406, 407; consultation of, with 
Waraqah ibn Nawfal (q.v.), 325, 370, 371, 
372; the alleged influence of the hanifs 
(q.v.) upon, 335; the alleged reason for not 
embracing Christianity (q.v.) by, 254, 259, 
333-334; the alleged frustration of, on 
account of the pause in the coming of wahy 
(q.v.), 373-375, 384-385; taught by Jibril 
(q.v.) to perform prayer, 395; the task of 
risalah (q.v.) entrusted to, 395-396; special 
instructions to, in the early passages of the 
Qur’an (q.v.), 399-400; the so-called secret 
preaching by , 515-519; praying at Mina 
(q.v.) by, facing the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 516-517; 
public propagation of the mission (q.v.) by, 
524-529, 611, 645, 902; assignment of 
indigent converts to the care of well-to-do 
converts by, 533, 656; opposition of the 
Quraysh leaders (q.v.) to, 366, 517-518; 
535-536,566, 568, 582, 589, 609-620, 
627-648, 715; the allegation of madness 
against, 620-621, 630, 762, 784; the 
allegation of sorcery and versifying 
against, 621-622, 630, 784; ridicule and 
sarcasm against, 622-625; the allegation of 
some others having taught, 242, 244, 245, 
250, 257-258, 260, 263, 266, 

268-274,278-282, 762, 785, assault upon, 
at the Ka‘ba compound, 528, 713; the 
offers of compromise made to, 632, 613, 
617, 648-652; 660, 662, 712; 

determination of the Quraysh leaders to 
use violence against, 658-659; attempts to 
kill, 645, 660-665, 667, 703, 711, 751, 
756, 868-871, 872, 873-874, 881-882; the 
orientalists' on the Quraysh leaders' attempt 
to kill, 916-921; eagerness of, to provide 
miracles , 636-637, 642-643; and the 
question of miracles, 638, 675-670; 

directive of, for migration to Abyssinia 


(q.v.), 668; delegation of the Christians of 
Abyssinia to, 680; prayer of, for the Negus 
(q.v.), 679; the alleged compromise made 
by, and the question of the 'satanic verses' 
(q.v.); 683-684, 685, 686, 687, 698, 699, 
700, 701; visit to Ta’if (q.v.) by,49,714, 
807-812, 887, 903; under the protection of 
Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy (q.v.), 811-812, 828, 
870i 871, 887, 894, 897, 903; the 
orientalists' views about the visit to Ta’if 
by, 887-892; approaches made to the tribes 
by, 43, 714, 705, 807, 812-819, 838, 902, 
903, 904-905; earliest contact of, with 
Madina (q.v.), 820; the first meeting of, 
with the Madinites, 837-839, 854; 
migration of, to Madina, 43, 108, 328, 329, 
365, 366, 446, 790-791, 821, 857, 861, 
864, 871-885; Muir (q.v.) on the extent of 
opposition to, 743-744, 915-916; 

Margoliouth's (q.v.) allegations against, 
560-561, 562, 746-747; Watt (q.v.) on the 
causes of opposition to, 715-727; Watt's 
imputation of political motives to, 604, 
605, 606, 679-680, 721, 722, 725; the 
alleged resort to the Abrahamic legend 
(q.v.) by, 336-637, 339-340, 352-353, 356, 
357, 358; the alleged break with 

Christianity (q.v.) and Judaism (q.v.) by, 
336, 337, 338-339, 340-341, 352, 353, 
356, 365; the alleged vision of God by, 
439-446, 453-466, 468, 480-482, 832-836; 
the allegation of aggressiveness made by 
Muir (q.v.) against, 893-897; evidence of 
the Qur’an showing the universal nature of 
the mission of, 897-901. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh, 
migration to Madina (q.v.) of, 862. 

Muhammad ibn Isma‘il al-Bukhan, ’Abu 
‘Abd Allah, the sahih (q.v.) of, 11. 

Muhammad (ibn Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib), 149, 
150. 

Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazi, report of, 
about the alleged vision of Allah by the 
Prophet (q.v.), 835; report of, about the 
migration of the Prophet, 875, 876. 

Muharram , fasting in the month of, 166. 

Muhriz ibn Nadlah, migration to Madina 
(q.v.) of, 862. 

Muir, William, views of, regarding the 
Abrahamic tradition (q.v.), 69-72; 
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examination of the views of, 72-85; on the 
name of the Prophet (q.v.), 143-146; the 
allegation of epilepsy made against the 
Prophet by, 156-158, 159; remarks of, on 
the Prophet's meeting with Bahira (q.v.), 
160; on the Prophet's tending of sheep, 
184; remarks of, on the Prophet's travels, 
187-188; remarks of, on the Prophet's 
marriage with Khadijah (q.v.), 193-195; 
allegation of, against the Muslim 
historians, 206-207; on the alleged 
ambition of the Prophet, 233, 413; on the 
alleged poetical skill of the Prophet, 240; 
theory of Judaeo-Christian influence upon 
the Prophet made by, 253-254, 256, 257, 
258, 259, 260, 264, 265, 266; examination 
of the theory, 260-265, 266, 267; on the 
alleged errors of the Prophet (q.v.) about 
Christianity (q.v.) and Judaism, 292; on 
the assumptions of, about wahy (q.v.), 401, 
402-410, 423, 424, 428,’^ 429, 430 
misinterpretation of some Qur’anic 
passages by, 408-410; remarks of, about 
the so-called secret preaching by the 
Prophet, 549-560; on the order of 
revelation of some surahs , 571, on the 
causes of opposition to the Prophet, 715; 
on the extent of opposition to the Prophet, 
743-744, 746, 748, 750; views of, about 
the migration to Abyssinia (q.v.), 789, 804; 
views of, regarding the Prophet's visit to 
Ta’if (q.v.), 887-889, 890, 892; remarks of, 
in al-’Isra\ 892-893; on the causes of 
Islam's success at Madina, 905, 906-909; 
remarks of, regarding the Second Pledge of 
’Aqabah (q.v.), 915, 921, 924-925; on the 
Prophet's (q.v.) migration to Madina (q.v.), 
892, 893-895, 921-922, 924-925; 

assumptions of, regarding the Quraysh 
leaders' attempt to kill the Prophet (q.v.), 
916-919. 

Munabbih ibn al-IJajjaj, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 612, 869; 
and the offer of compromise to the 
Prophet, 632; and the deputation to ’Abu 
Jalib (q.v.), 659-660; as an assassin, 874. 

Mundhir ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Khunays, A1-, as a 
naqtb (q.v.), 849; capture of, by the 
Quraysh leaders (q.v.), 850. 


Mundhir ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Uqbah, 
reception of the muhajirs (q.v.) by, 867. 

Munqid ibn Nabatah, migration to Madina 
(q.v.) of, 862. 

Muru’ah, the ideal of, 45, 586, 587, 589. 

Murrah (son ofKa‘b), 117, 118, 172. 

Musa (Prophet), 238, 262, 341, 342, 349, 
351, 360, 377, 380, 396, 403, 430, 435, 
784, 825, 827-828; the story of, in the 
Qur’an (q.v.) and in the Old Testament 
(q.v.), 287-289; identity with, declared at 
Makka, 487; saving of, and his followers, 
640; miracles on the part of, 636. 

Musa ibn ‘Uqbah, as a writer on the sirah 
(q.v.), 15, 17. 

Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr, early conversion and 
sufferings of, 543; persecution of, by 
‘Uthman ibn Talhah (q.v.), 654; migration 
to and return from Abyssinia (q.v.) by, 
671, 672, 681; as a Qur’an teacher and 
preacher at Madina (q.v.), 543, 841-844, 
86, 923; migration to Madina by, 861, 
862, 867. 

Musaylamah al-Kadhdhab, opposition of, to 
Islam, 815; killing of, by Wahsh? (q.v.), 8. 

Muslim, technical use of the term, in the 
Qur’an (q.v.), 358-361. 

Muslims, the early, memorization of the 
Qur’an by, 6; praying in solitary places by, 
610, 652; excommunication of, by their 
respective clans, 614, 674; migration of, to 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 524, 531, 534, 538, 540, 
541, 542, 543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 599, 
614, 672-682; persecution of, 7, 645, 
652-658, 667; expanding outlook of, 
679-680; sufferings of, during the boycott 
(q.v.), 705. (see also 'converts'). 

Muslim ibn Hajjaj al-Qushayrt al-Naysaburt, 
’Abu al-Husayn, the sahih (q.v.) of, 11. 

Musnad , the, of Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 

• • 

Hanbal (q.v.), 11. 

Mustadrak, the, of Al-Hakim ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Muhammad al-Naysaburi (q.v.), 11. 

Mu’tah, the battle of, 147. 

Mutayyabun , the, 219. 

Muthanna ibn al-Harithah, A1-, meeting of, 
with the Prophet (q.v.), 817, 818. 

Mut‘im ibn ‘Adiyy ibn Nawfal, pleadings of, 
with ’Abu Talib (q.v.), 661; role of, in 
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braking the boycott (q.v., 707-708, 709, 
758, 794, 795; protection given to the 
Prophet (q.v.) by, 811-812, 828, 870, 871, 
887, 894; the surmise of Margoliouth (q.v.) 
about the protection given by, 895-896; the 
surmise of Watt (w.v.) about the protection 
given by, 896-897, 903. 

Muttalib ibn ’Abd Allah, A1-, report of , 
regarding the 'satanic verses' (q.v.), 695. 

Muttalib ibn ‘Abd Manaf, A1-, 118, 223; in 
charge of al-Rifadah (q.v.) and al-Siqayah 
(q.v.), 39, 120. 

Muttalib ibn Azhar, A1-, early conversion to 
Islam of, 522; early conversion of the 
brother of, 541. 

Muwatta’, the, of Malik ibn Anas (q.v.), 11. 

Muzdalifa, the halt at, by the pre-lslamic 
Arabs (q.v.), 54, 55. 

N 

Nabat, 36. 

Nabataean (also Nabatian) Kingdom, the, 36, 
43. 

Nabighah al-Ja‘di, A1-, as a hanif(q.v.), 324, 
327, 328. 

Nadr ibn al-Harith, Al, as a leader of 
■ • 

opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 612, 63, 
869; and the offer of compromise to the 
Prophet, 632; manoeuvre of, to prevent 
the people from listening to the Qur’an 
(q.v.), 647-648, 765, 766, 771, 772; as 
protector of Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr (q.v.), 
672; as an assassin, 874. 

NafTsah bint Mumyah, as the match-maker of 
the Prophet (q.v.), 174, 191. 

Nahdiyyah, early conversion to Islam of, 548; 
purchase and manumission of, by ’Abu 
Bakr (q.v.), 568. 

Na’ila (also Na’ilah), the statue of, 40, 52, 

200 . 

Najashi, surmise of Muir (q.v.) about, 789 
(see also the Negus). 

Najd, the plateau of, 29, as the habitat of 
Banu ‘Amir (q.v.), 814. 

Najran, 10; the demi-Ka‘ba in, 53, 21, 260; 
introduction of Christianity (q.v.) in, 57; 
persecution of the Christians in, 58; 

Nakhla (also Nakhlah), 167, 725; the shrine 
of Al-'Uzzd (q.v.) at, 48. 52, 210, 720, 723, 


724; the Prophet's (q.v.) halt at, on his 
return from Ta’if (q.v.), 810-811,887. 

Namus, the orientalists' interpretation of the 
word, 484-485, 486 (see also Jibrfl). 

Naqibs, the, 848-849. 

Nasa’T, A1-, Ahmad ibn Shu’ayb ibn ’All ibn 
Bahr, ’Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman, the sunan 
(q.v.) of, 11. 

Naskh, the theory of, 691, 779; connection 
of the story of the 'satanic verses' (q.v.) 
with, 702. 

Nasr, the image of, 51; the shrine of, 53. 

Nastorius (also Nestorius), story of the 
meeting of the Prophet (q.v.) with, 173, 
253, 265, 266. 

Nawfal ibn ‘Abd Manaf, 118, 120, 223. 

Nawfal ibn Khuwaylid ibn Asad, torturing of 
’Abu Bakr (q.v.) and Talhah (q.v.) by, 
517-518, 613; as a leader of opposition to 
the Prophet (q.v.), 612. 

Negus, the, the Quraysh envoys at the court 
of, 677-678; permission to stay in 
Abyssinia given to the Muslims (q.v.) by, 
678, 679; embracing of Islam by, 679, 
792-793. 

Nestorians, the, persecution of, 63. 

Nestorius, (see Nastorius). 

New Testament, the, the concept of God in, 
264; the story of Jesus (q.v.) in, 283. 

Nicholson, R.A., definition of jahiliyyah 
(q.v.) given by, 65, 66-68; view of, about 
the hanifs (q.v.), 335. 

Nile Valley civilization, the, 30. 

Noldeke, Theodore, on the early converts to 
Islam, 552; 595; dating of the Qur’an (q.v.) 
by, 566. 

Nu‘aym ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nahham, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523; and the story 
of ‘Umar (q.v.), 532-533; surmise of Watt 
(q.v.) about, 799, 803-804. 

Nubayh ibn al-Hajjaj, and the Hilf al-Fudul 
(q.v.), 171-172; as a leader of opposition to 
the Prophet (q.v.), 869; and the offer of 
compromise to the Prophet, 632; and the 
deputation to ’Abu Talib (q.v.), 659-660; 
as an assassin, 874. 

Nuh (Prophet), 30, 340, 341, 349, 360, 430, 
images worshipped by the people of, 51, 
story of, in the Qur’an (q.v.), and in the 
Old Testament (q.v.), 282-283; the deluge 
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and the punishment of the people of, 640, 
641. 

Nu‘man ibn ‘Adiyy ibn Nadlah, early 
conversion to Islam of, 542. 

Nu‘man ibn Mundhir, and the Harb al-Fijar 
(q.v.), 167-168, 220. 

Nusaybah bint Ka‘b, presence of, at the 
Second Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.), 844. 

O 

Old Testament, the, the impression of God in, 
264, the story of Ibrahim (q.v.) and Lut 
(q.v.) in, 278,; the story of Nuh (q.v.) in, 
282-283; the story of Yusuf (q.v.) in, and 
in the Qur’an (q.v.), 283-287; the story of 
Musa (q.v.) and Harun (q.v.) in, and in the 
Qur’an, 287-289; description of Lut (q.v.) 
in, 289. 

Oman, the rise of, 49. 

Open call, by the Prophet (q.v.), 520, 645, 
902 (see also Public propagation). 

Ostro-Goths (Eastern Goths), the onrush of 
the, 59. 

P 

Palestine, 29; migration of Ibrahim (q.v.) to, 
33; the Babylonian and Roman 
occupations of, 57-58. 

Palmyra, the civilization of, 60. 

Paran, Muir's (q.v.) identification of, 69-70, 
80; the correct identification of, 80-82. 

Paulism, and Christianity (q.v.), 63. 

Persia, supposed travels of the Prophet (q.v.) 
to, 188; trade of the Quraysh clans (q.v.) 
with, 219, 230; trade of, with Yaman 
(q.v.), 220, 224, 225. 

Persian civilization, the, 30, 60. 

Persian Empire, the, war of, with the Roman 
Empire (q.v.), 7; Hirah (q.v.) as a buffer 
state between Arabia (q.v.) and, 32, 224, 
225; armed conflict of Banu Bakr ibn 
Wa’il (q.v.) with, 43, 46, 814; the Makkan 
trade with, 47-48, 119, 140; conflicts of 
the Byzantine Empire (q.v.) with, 59, 63, 
219, 220, 223-224, 669-670, 796, 893; 

religious beliefs in, 62-63; conquest of 
Yaman (q.v.) by, 224; treaty of, with Banu 
Shayban ibn Tha‘labah (q.v.), 818. 

Persians, the, defeat of the Byzantines at the 
hands of, 790. 


Petra, the civilization of, 60. 

Pharaoh, the, 396, 640. 

Phocus, usurpation of the Byzantine throne 
by, 669. 

Phoenician civilization, the, 30. 

Pilate, and the alleged crucifixion of Jesus 
(q.v.), 299. 

Pilgrimage, the, introduction of, by Ibrahim 
(q.v.), 36, 37, 166 (se also Hajj). 

Pledge for Fighting, see Bay'at al-Harb. 

Pliny, reference made to Thamud (q.v.) by, 
31. 

Podmore, F., drawing by Margoliouth (q.v.) 
on the work of, 412, 422, 449. 

Poulain, A., drawing by Watt (q.v.) on the 
work of, 422,449, 482, 483, 489-490, 499, 
501,502, 503. 

Prayer (, salah ), exhortation to perform, in the 
early passages of the Qur’an (q.v.), 
394-395. 

Ptolemy, reference to Thamud (q.v.) made 
by, 31. 

Public propagation, by the Prophet (q.v.) 
524-531. 

Q 

Qadr , the view of Margoliouth (q.v.) about, 
779-782. 

Qahtan (Joktan), 31. 

Qahtanite Arabs, the, 31; settlement of, in 
different parts of Arabia (q.v.), 32, 34, 81. 

Qara tribe, the, 675. 

Qam al-Tha‘labah, the Prophet's (q.v.) halt 
at, 810. 

Qataban Kingdom, the, 43. 

Qatadah (ibn Di‘amah), 141, on the report of, 
regarding the first son bom to Khadijah 
(q.v.), 204, 207-209. 

Qaydar (Kedar of the Old Testament), the 
descendants of, at Makka (q.v.), 36. 

Qays ibn ‘Asim, burying alive of his 
daughters by, 56. 

Qays ibn ‘Aylan, (tribe), 36. 

Qays ibn Hudhafah, early conversion to 
Islam of, 543, 544. 

Qays ibn Jabir, migration to Madina (q.v.) 
by, 862. 

Qibla , the change of, from Jerusalem (q.v.) to 
Makka (q,v,), 336-337, 340-341; Bayt 
al-Maqdis (q.v.) as, 829. 
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Quba’, arrival of ’Umm Salamah (q.v.) at, 
861; reception of the muhajirs (q.v.) at, 
865-868; arrival of the Prophet (q.v.) at, 
885; journey of the Prophet from, to 
Madina (q.v.), 13. 

Qudamah ibn Maz‘un , early conversion to 
Islam of, 523; return of, from Abyssinia 
(q.v.), 681. 

Qudayd, 905;the shrine of Manat (q.v.) at, 
48, 52, 210, 720, 723, 724, 725; the habitat 
of Banu Mudlij (q.v.) in the vicinity of, 
881. 

Qur’an, the ,31, 32, 52, 58, 528, 529; as a 
source of the sirah (q.v.), 3, 6-8, 19; the 
orientalists' use of, 20-24, 25, 27; reference 
to the pre-Islamic practices of the Arabs 
(q.v.) in, 49, 56; on the relevance of, to the 
contemporary situation, 65, 582-592, 602, 
603; on the commercial-theological terms 
in, 96,; agricultural terms in, 97; 
assumptions of Bell (q.v.) regarding the 
early passages of, 101-102;, 215; name of 
the Prophet (q.v.) in, 145, 146-149, 152, 
153-154; reference to the early religious 
state of the Prophet in, 165-169; reference 
to the changed circumstance of the Prophet 
in, 175, 191, 235, 236; reference to the 
illiteracy of the Prophet in, 180, 242-252, 
257, 258; on the reference of, to 

sea-storms, 187, 188, 189; the alleged 
evidence of, on the Prophet's ambition, 
234, 235-236; evidence of, against the 
alleged ambition of the Prophet, 237; 
evidence of, against the Prophet's being a 
poet, 240-241; the supposed growth in 
accuracy in the Biblical stories in, 
257-258; the story of Ibrahim (q.v.) and 
Lut (q.v.) in, 274, 275, 276, 277-278; the 
story of Nuh (q.v.) in, 282-283; the story 
of Jesus (q.v.) and Mary (q.v.) in, 283; the 
story of Yusuf (q.v.) in the Old Testament 
(q.v.) and in, 283-287; the story of Musa 
(q.v.) and Harun (q.v.) in, 287-289; the 
story of Da’ud (q.v.) and Solomon (q.v.) 
in, 289; on the alleged error about the 
Trinity (q.v.) in, 258-259, 293-295, 296, 
297; on the alleged mistakes about 
Christianity (q.v.) and Judaism (q.v.) in, 
291-293, 295, 296, 297-301; statement of, 
about crucifixion (q.v.), 297-298; on the 


alleged scientific errors in, 259, 260, 291, 
301-319; concept of monotheism in, 
262-263; rejection of the sonship and 
fathership of God in the Makkan surahs of, 
264; evidence of, against the Prophet's 
having been taught by others, 268-274, 
278-282; nature of the Prophetic stories in, 
277, identity with Ibrahim (q.v.) declared 
in the Makkan passages of, 340, 341-343, 
365; reference to hanifs (q.v.) in the 
Makkan passages of , 340, 343-346, 357; 
and in the Madinan passages of, 343 „ 
346-354, 357; on the 'foreign vocabulary' 
of, 336, 425; evidence of, about a second 
glimpse of Jibril (q.v.) by the Prophet, 375; 
evidence of, about the date of first wahy 
(q.v.) to the Prophet, 386-390; order of 
revelation of the early surahs of, 390-392; 
teachings of the early passages of, 390, 
392-400; concept of wahy (q.v.) in, 
433-439; evidence of, about the Qur’anic 
wahy, 503-512; Bell's (q.v.) dating of, 566, 
569, 570; Noldeke's dating of, 566, 570; 
remarks of Watt (q.v.) about the early 
passages of, 566-569; monotheism in the 
early passages of, 571-582; 588-589, 591; 
the Quraysh leaders ' (q.v.) secretly hearing 
the recitation of, 618-619, 700-701; 
reference of, to the attempts to kill the 
Prophet (q.v.), 664-665; replies to the 
unbelievers' objections made by, 627-631; 
reply of, to the demand for miracles, 
634-637, 643-6445; as a miracle, 251, 
637-638, 770-772; the 'signs' of Allah 
mentioned in, 638-641; the attempts of the 
Quraysh leaders to prevent people from 
listening to, 646-647, 700, 765-766, 771, 
772;; on the Quraysh leaders' offers of 
compromise, 650, 651-652; reference of, to 
the opposition of ’Abu Jahl (q.v.), 653; 
passages of, indicating migration, 668-669; 
evidence of, against the story of the 'satanic 
verses' (q.v.), 684-695; reference of, to the 
splitting of the moon (q.v.), 709-710; 
evidence of, about the persecution of the 
Muslims, 752, 753-756; listening of the 
jinn (q.v.) to, 810-811; evidence of, about 
al-’Isra’ (q.v.), 823-824; evidence of, 
about the universal nature of the Prophet's 
mission, 897-901. 
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Quraysh (tribe), settlement of, at Makka 
(q.v.), 37-38, 104, 106, 221, 584; as a 
commercial community, 42, 96, 99, 102, 
103, 106, 107, 110-111; commercial 

operations of, extended by Hashim (q.v.), 
39, 120, ‘Abd al-Muttalib (q.v.) as the 
leader of, 40, 41-42; and the Harb al-Fijar 
(q.v.), 46; idols of, 50, 51, 52; contact of, 
with Judaism (q.v.) and Christianity (q.v.), 
101; alliance of, with the neighbouring 
tribes, 103, 104, 106; division among, after 
the death of Qusayy (q.v.) 170; and the 
formation of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 169-170; 
theory of Watt (q.v.) about the inter-clan 
rivalry of, 104-106, 108, 138-140, 

219-221; trade of, with Syria (q.v.), 39, 48, 
103, 120, 127, 128, 140, 222, 223, 226, 
227, 228, 260, 331, 864, 884, 885; good 
relationship of, with the Byzantine Empire 
(q.v.), 222, 223, 224, 226; the alleged 
tahannuth (q.v.) by, 376, 378, 379; trade 
of, with Abyssinia,39, 47, 48, 102 119, 
120, 135, 140, 223, 226, 257, 228, 260, 
670; envoys of, to Abyssinia (q.v.), 
676-679, 703 (see also the following 
entry); delegation of the ’Aws (q.v.) to, for 
allaiance against the Khazraj (q.v.), 904. 

Quraysh clans, the, sharing of, in the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 
177-178; the alleged trade rivalry among, 
219-226, 227-228, 229, 230, 236, 737, 
804; general inter-clan rivalry of, 604, 605; 
opposition of, to the attempt of ‘Uthman 
ibn al-Huwayrith (q.v.) to capture power at 
Makka, 331, 332; combination of all the 
other, against Banu Hashim (q.v.), 661, 
667, 703-704; clan spirit of, 743, 744, 745, 
747-748, 749. 

Quraysh leaders, the, part played by, in the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 176, 
177, 178, 179; worldliness of, 101, 102; 
clan rivalry and conservatism of, 619-620; 
opposition of, to the Prophet (q.v.), 
141-142, 391, 614-619, 620-625, 645-646, 
713, 715, 716, 717, 718, 719, 726, 727, 
733, 734-742, 800, 855, 857-858, 888, 
889; offers of compromise made to the 
Prophet by, 239, 648-652, 722, 724, 726, 
728-730; allegation of, about someone's 
having taught the Prophet, 268, 269; 


attempts of, to prevent visitors from 
outside from coming in contact with the 
Prophet, 534-535, 645-646; objections and 
malpropaganda made against the Prophet 
by, 8, 530, 627-631, 711, 745, 747, 752, 
761-762; persecution of the converts to 
Islam by, 274, 282, 652-658, 743, 744, 
747-749, 750-751, 864; attempts of, to kill 
the Prophet, 8, 660-665, 667; seeking the 
advice of Jewish rabbis at Madina (q.v.) 
by, 631; demand for miracles made by, 
631-635, 764-765, 766, 769-770; replies of 
the Qur’an (q.v.) to the demand, 635-640; 
reasons for not meeting the demand of, for 
miracles, 642-643; attempts of, to prevent 
people from listening to the Qur’an (q.v.), 
646-648; deputations to ’Abu Talib (q.v.) 
made by, 649-650, 659-660; the beginning 
of the failure of, 679; hot-pursuit of the 
emigrants to Abyssinia (q.v.) by, 670-671; 
combination of, against Banu Hashim 
(q.v.), 667; rumour of the embracing of 
Islam by, 672; rumour of a compromise 
between the Prophet and, 683-684, 694; 
standing as 'protectors of the returnees 
from Abyssinia by, 672-674; stipulation of, 
regarding Ibn al-Dughunnah (q.v.), 
675-676; sending of envoys to Abyssinia 
by, 676-679; and the story of 'satanic 
verses' (q.v.), 699-700; the rumour of a 
compromise with the Prophet bruited by, 
701; charter of boycott (q.v.) of Banu 
Hashim (q.v.) drawn by, 703; pact of, with 
Banu Kinanah (q.v.) for enforcing the 
boycott, 7703-704; disadvantages of, in 
enforcing the boycott; 705-706, 707; 
meeting, in connection with the end of the 
boycott, 708-709; the last deputation of, to 
’Abu Talib (q.v.), 712; instigation of ’Abu 
Lahab (q.v.) by, 713-714; pressure upon 
Banu Hashim exerted by, 756; the 
orientalists views in general about the 
objections raised by, 761-762; the views of 
Watt (q.v.) about the objections of, 
783-787; reaction of, to the conclusion of 
the Second ‘Aqabah Pledge (q.v.), 
849-850; reaction of, to the migration of 
Banu Jahsh (q.v.), 862-863; attempts of, to 
prevent the Muslims' migration to Madina 
(q.v.), 868, 869-871; as assassins, 874, 
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875; the last attempt of, to kill the 
Prophet, 881-882; views of Muir (q.v.) 
about the opposition of, to the Prophet, 
915-916; conspiracy of, to kill the 
Prophet, 916-917 . 

Qusayy ibn Kilab, 117, 118, 136, 172, 222, 
913; capture of Makka and settlement of 
the Quraysh (q.v.) there by, 37-38, 104, 
106, 119; division among the Quraysh 
after the death of, 170; demand made by 
the Quraysh leaders of the Prophet (q.v.) to 
bring back to life, 633. 

Quss ibn Sa‘ida, 254; the Prophet's (q.v.) 
allegedly hearing the preaching of, 
266-267, 411-412, 416; as a hantf (q.v.), 
329 . 

Qutbah ibn ‘Amir, 838, 839. 

R 

RabPah (ibn ‘Abd Shams ibn ‘Abd al-Dar), 
118. 

RabPah ibn Aktham, migration to Madina 
(q.v.) of, 862. 

Rafi‘ ibn Malik al-Zuraqi, meeting with the 
Prophet (q.v.) and conversion to Islam of, 
821, 822, 838, 839; as a naqib (q.v.), 849. 

Ramadan, the month of, recitation of the 
entire Qur’an by the Prophet during, 4. 

Ramlah bint ’Abi ‘Awf, early conversion to 
Islam of, 522. 

Red Sea, the, 29, 30, 210; displacement of 
the Arabs (q.v.) from the maritime trade 
in, 47; supposed visit of the Prophet (q.v.) 
to, 189. 

Reformation, the, 265. 

Resurrection ( ba'th ), the unbelievers' denial 
of, 623-625, 635. 

Revelations, the, see wahy. 

Ri’ab ibn al-Bara’, as a hanifiq.v .), 324, 328. 

Riddah war, the, 5. 

Rifa‘ah ibn ‘Abd al-Mundhir ibn Zubayr, as a 
naqib (q.v.), 849; reception of the muhajirs 
(q.v.) by, 865-866. 

Rig-Veda , the, 60. 

Risalah , the beginning of, 615, the concept 
of, in the early passages of the Qur’an 
(q.v.), 395-396, the unbelievers' rejection 
of, 635. 

Riyadh, 29. 


Rodwell, on the order of revelation of some 
surahs , 571. 

Roman Empire, the 7, 59, 616 (see also the 
Byzantine Empire). 

Ruh, al -, the unbelievers' asking the Prophet 
about, 631. 

Ruqayyah (the Prophet's daughter), early 
conversion to Islam of, 520; betrothal of, 
to the son of ’Abu Lahab (q.v.), 174, 555; 
break-up of the engagement, 556; marriage 
of, with ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (q.v.), 175; 
remarks of Margoliouth (q.v.) regarding 
the marriage of, with ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, 
555-556; migration to Abyssinia (q.v.) by, 
671, 675, 801; return of, from Abyssinia, 
681. 

S 

Sabaean civilization, the, 67. 

Sabaean Kingdom, the, 31,43, 65, 66. 

Sabaeans, the, 32. 

Sabaism, see Sabianism. 

Sabianism (also Sabeanism), introduction of, 
into Arabia (q.v.), 58, 70; the alleged 
connection of, with the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 75, 
77. 

Sa‘d ibn ’Abi Waqqas ( Malik ibn ’Uhayb), 
early conversion to Islam of, 521, 522, 
557, 594; early conversion to Islam of the 
brother of, 541; incident of the fracas of, 
with the unbelievers, 519; and the incident 
of his mother's vow, 655. 

Sa‘d ibn al-Rabf‘ ibn ‘Amr, as a naqib (q.v.), 
849; reception of the muhajirs (q.v.) by, 
867. 

Sa‘d ibn Khaythamah ibn al-Harith, as a 
naqib (q.v.), 849; reception of the 
muhajirs (q.v.) by, 867. 

Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh, conversion to Islam of, 
841-843, 844; reception of the muhajirs 
(q.v.) by, 867. 

Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubadah ibn Dulaym, as a naqib 
(q.v.), 849; capture and torture of, by the 
Quraysh leaders, 850. 

Safa hill, the, 34, 533; the statue of ’Isaf 
(q.v.) at, 52; the seven runs between 
Marwah (q.v.) and, 54, 165, 200; the 
Prophet's call to the Makkans at, 527-528; 
’Abu Jahl's maltreatment of the Prophet 
near, 530; the unbelievers' demand of the 
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Prophet (q.v.) to turn, into a mount of 
gold, 643, 769-770. 

Safiyyah bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, early 
conversion to Islam of, 540. 

Safiyyah bint Ma'mar, 807. 

Safwan ibn ‘Amr, migration of, to Abyssinia, 
(q.v.), 862. 

Sahlah bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr, early 
conversion to Islam of, 540; migration of, 
to Abyssinia (q.v.), 671, 675; return of, 
from Abyssinia, 681. 

Sahih, the, of Ibn Khuzaymah, 11. 

S ahih, the, of, Muhammad ibn Isma‘Tl 
al-Bukhari, ’Abu ‘Abd Allah, 11; the 
report in, about the coming of the first 
wahy (q.v.) to the Prophet (q.v.), 369-370, 
371, 372, 380; report in, about the pause in 
the coming of wahy , 373-374. 

Sahih , the, of Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (q.v.), 11. 

Sahm ibn ‘Amr ibn Husays (progenitor of 
Banu Sahm), 118. 

Sa’ib ibn Saifiyy ibn ‘Abid, A1-, as a leader 
of opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 611. 

Sa’ib ibn ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un, A1-, early 
conversion to Islam of, 523, return of, 
from Abyssinia (q.v.), 681. 

Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd Qays, early conversion to 
Islam of, 547. 

Sa‘id ibn al-‘As, early conversion to Islam of 
the son of, 524; persecution of Khalid ibn 
Sa‘id al-‘As (q.v.) by, 654. 

Sa‘id ibn al-‘A$i ibn ’Umayyah, 
imprisonment of, in Syria (q.v.), 331. 

Sa‘id ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy, 
early conversion to Islam of, 544. 

Sa‘td ibn Jubayr, report of, regarding the 
'satanic verses' (q.v.), 695. 

Sa‘Td ibn Khawlah, return of, from Abyssinia 
(q.v.), 682. 

Sa‘Td ibn Ruqaysh, migration of, to Madina 
(q.v.), 862. 

Sa‘Td ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, 327, 
marriage of, with Fatimah bint al-Khattab 
(q.v.), 210, 326; early conversion to Islam 
of, 533, 538, 557; assault by ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab (q.v.) upon, 533, 538, 4557; 
speculation of Watt (q.v.) about the reason 
for the acceptance of Islam by, 601; 
migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 866. 
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Sakhbarah bint Tamim, migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 862. 

Sakhbarah ibn ‘Ubaydah, migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 862. 

Sakran ibn ‘Amr, early conversion to Islam 
of, 546, return of, from Abyssinia (q.v.), 
682. 

Salma bint ‘Amr (of Banu ‘Adiyy ibn 
al-Najjar), marriage of, with Hashim (q.v.), 
119-120, 820. 

Salamah ibn Hisham (ibn al-Mughirah), early 
conversion to Islam of, 545; persecution 
of, 545, 748; migration of, to Abyssinia 
(q.v.), 676; return of, from Abyssinia, 681; 
captured and prevented from migrating to 
Madina (q.v.), 682. 

Salih (Prophet), 31, 257, 278, 335; 

punishment of the people of, 640-641. 

Salim (servant of ’Abu Hudhayfah), 
migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 867. 

Salit ibn ‘Amr, early conversion to Islam of, 
523, 546. 

Salman al-Farisi, reckoning of, as a hanif 
(q.v.), 329. 

Sam (son of Nuh), 30. 

Samarkand, identification of Paran (q.v.) 
with, 81. 

Samin, introduction of the worship of the 
calf by, 288. 

San‘a’,41,53. 

Sarah, travels of, 33; jealousy of, towards 
Hajar (q.v.), 34, 83; birth of Ishaq (q.v.) to, 
35, 88-89; God's promises to, 90, 91, 93. 

Sargon II, mention of the Thamud (q.v.) in an 
inscription of, 31. 

'Satanic Verses', the, the spurious story of, 
215, 216, 683; the Qur’anic evidence 
against, 684-695; unreliability of the 
reports regarding, 695-698; the origin of, 
698-702; theory of Watt (q.v.) about, 
716-717, 718, 719-727, 737-738, 741, 
779, 783, 789; Watt's misinterpretation of 
the Qur’anic passages 17:73-75, 39:64-65 
and 6:137 to sustain his theory, 727-732; 
theory of Margoliouth (q.v.) about, 789, 
793-796. 

Sawdah ibn Zam‘ah (’Umm al-Mu’minin), 
early conversion to Islam of, 546; return 
of, from Abyssinia (q.v.), 682. 
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Sayf ibn DhT Yazan, expulsion of the 
Abyssinians from Yaman (q.v.) by, 63-64. 

'Secret preaching', the so-called, 515-519, 
655; the statement of Ibn Ishaq (q.v.) 
about, 476; ; remarks of Muir (q.v.) 
regarding, 549-560; theory of Margoliouth 
(q.v.) regarding, 560-565. 

Shammas ibn ‘Uthman, return of, from 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 681. 

Shaqq al-Sadr, the incident of, 125, 156, 
157-158,’ 160. 

Shaybah, see ‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim. 

Shaybah ibn RabPah, 49. as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 612, 738, 
769; and the offer of compromise to the 
Prophet, 632; and the deputation to ’Abu 
Talib (q.v.), 659-660; the Prophet's resting 
in the orchard of, 808-809, 887. 

Shayma’ (daughter of HalTmah), 125 (see 
also Hudhafah). 

Shi’b ’Abu Talib, withdrawal of Banu 
Hashim (q.v.) and Banu al-Muttalib (q.v.) 
into, 704 (see also Boycott). 

Shu‘ayb (Prophet), punishment of the people 
of, 640, 641. 

Shu‘bah ibn ‘Abd Allah, imprisonment of, in 
Syria (q.v.), 331. 

Shuja‘ ibn Wahb, migration of, to Madina 
(q.v.), 862. 

Shurahbil ibn Hasanah al-Kindi, as an early 
convert to Islam, 542. 

Shurahbil ibn Sa‘d, as a collector of hadlth 
(q.v.), 13. 

Siddhartha, Prince, see Gautama Buddha. 

Sidra (Lot Tree), 824. 

Sidrat al-Muntaha, 825, 831,833. 

Sijjil stones, 42 (see also Abrahah). 

Sinai, the, 29, 

Sindad, the subsidiary Ka‘ba at, 211. 

Sirah, sources of the, 3-26; approach of the 
orientalists to, 26-27. 

Sirmah ibn ’Anas (or ibn ’Abi Qays), as a 
hanif( q.v.), 324, 327,328. 

Siva (the Hindu god), 264. 

Sky, the, the alleged error in the Qur’an (q.v.) 
about, 301,312-319. 

Slaves and others, early conversion to Islam 
from among the, 547-548, persecution of, 
on their conversion to Islam, 656-658. 


Smith, Joseph, Margoliouth's (q.v.) drawing 
an analogy with, 412, 418, 772-773. 

Solomon (Prophet), story of, in the Qur’an 
(q.v.) and in the Old Testament (q.v.), 289. 

Sprenger, Aloy, remarks of, about the name 
of the Prophet (q.v.), 142-143; theory of, 
about the hanifs (q.v.), 335, 362, 363. 

St. Paul, perversion of the teachings of Jesus 
(q.v.) by, 63. 

St. Sophia, 294. 

Sufyan ibn Ma‘mar ibn Habib , early 
conversion to Islam of, 542. 

Suhayb ibn Sinan al-Rumi, early conversion 
to Islam of, 522, 547; persecution of, 657; 
story of the migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 
600, 864-865, 866. 

Suhayl ibn ‘Amr, 180; early conversion to 
Islam of the sons, daughter and brother of, 
523, 545, 546; migration of the close 
relations of, to Abyssinia (q.v.), 676; 
persecution of ‘Abd Allah ibn Suhayl ibn 
‘Amr (q.v.) by, 682 

Suhayl ibn Bayda’, early conversion to Islam 
of, 546, migration of, to Abyssinia (q.v.), 
671,673; return of, from Abyssinia, 682. 

Suhayl ibn ‘Umayr, as a leader of opposition 
to the Prophet (q.v.), 612. 

Sulaym (trime), 36. 

Sulayman (Prophet), 342. 

Sumayyah bint Khayyat, early conversion to 
Islam of, 547; tortured by ’Abu Jahl (q.v.) 
to death, 656, 751. 

Sunan , the , of ’Abu Da’ud Sulayman ibn 
al-Ash‘ath al-Azdi al-SijistaT, 11. 

Sunan , the, of Al-Bayhaqi (q.v.), 11. 

Sunan , the, of Al-DaraqutnT, 11. 

Sunan , the, of Al-Darimi (q.v.), 11. 

Sunan , the, of Al-Nasa’i (q.v.), 11. 

Suraqah ibn Malik ibn Ju‘shum, attempt of, 
to capture or kill the Prophet (q.v.), 8-9, 
881-882; the surmise of Muir (q.v.) about 
the attempt of, 919; report of, on the 
migration of the Prophet, 872. 

Suwa the image of, 51,; the shrine of, 53. 

Suwayd ibn Sa‘d ibn Harmalah (or 
Huraymlah), return of, from Abyssinia 
(q.v.), 681; migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 
871. 
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Suwayd (also Swayd) ibn Samit, as a Kamil, 
45; the Prophet's (q.v.) meeting with, 820, 
822, 838. 

Syria, as part of the Arabian peninsula, 29; 
settlement of Banu Ghassan (q.v.) in lower, 
32; settlement of some south Arabian 
tribes in, 98; migration of Ibrahim (q.v.) to, 
33; trade of the Quraysh (q.v.) with, 39, 
48, 103, 120, 122, 140, 222, 223, 226, 
227, 228, 260, 331, 864, 884, 885; the idol 
of Hubal (q.v.) imported from, 50; travel of 
the boy Muhammad (q.v.) to , with ’Abu 
Talib (q.v.), 126-129, 159, 160, 184, 187, 
188, 228, 265-266; second travel of the 
Prophet (q.v.) to, 172-173, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 228, 265-266; the supposed national 
profession of Christianity (q.v.) in, 254, 
255, 256, 265; travel of Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn 
Nufayl (q.v.) to, 326-327; travel of ’Abu 
Qays ibn al-Aslat (q.v.) to, 328-329; 
travels of ‘Uthman ibn al-Huwayrith (q.v.) 
to, 330; occupation of, by Khusraw Parwez 
(q.v.), 670. 

T 

Tabari, Muhammad ibn Jarir, A1-, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 192, *671, 675, 717, 748, 875; as a 
historian and exegete of the Qur’an (q.v.), 
18; on the name of the Prophet (q.v.) in the 
Qur’an, 153-154; report of, regarding the 
tending of sheep by the Prophet, 164, 
184-186; on the marriage of the Prophet 
with Khadijah (q.v.), 94; account of the 
coming of the first wahy (q.v.) to the 
Prophet given by, 382-386, 450-451; on 
the date of the coming of the first wahy , 
389; on the early converts to Islam, 516; 
on the Prophet's approach to the tribes, 
812; on al-’lsra (q.v.) and al-Mi'raj 
(q.v.), 831-832. 

Tdbi‘i-Tdbi‘un, the, as writers on the sirah 
(q.v.), 14-16. 

Tabi'un, the, 9, 18, 19; and the collection of 
hadith (q.v.), 9-10; as writers on the sirah 
(q.v.), 13. 

Tabuk, as a settlement, 43; influence of Banu 
Kalb (q.v.) extending up to, 814. 

Tahannuth, AI-, 179; the Prophet's, at the 
cave of Hira’ (q.v.), 369-370, 371, 376, 
378, 380, 381, 382, 385, 386, 414; the 


alleged practice of, by the Quraysh (q.v.), 
379, 412, 414-415; the assumption of Bell 
(q.v.) about, 424-425, 426, 427-428; the 
assumption of Watt (q.v.) about, 452, 
453-454, 464-468. 

Ta’if, 29, 236, 627, 628, 630; passing of 
Abrahah (q.v.) by way of, 41; Banu Thaqif 
(q.v.) at, 47; agricultural products of, 47; 
the shrine of Al-Lat (q.v.) at, 48, 52, 210; 
the fair of ‘Ukaz (q.v.) near, 167; and the 
Fijar wars (q.v.), 167-168, 220-221, 224, 
225, 226; the attitude of, to the Prophet's 
mission, 609; and the opposition to the 
Prophet's mission, 717, 718, 719-720, 721, 
723, 724, 725-726, 727, 738; the Prophet's 
visit to, 714, 748, 751, 807-812, 827, 870, 
871,903, 920, 921; the Prophet's prayer at, 
809; the views of Muir (q.v.) regarding the 
Prophet's visit to, 887-889, 894; the views 
of Margoliouth (q.v.) regarding the 
Prophet's visit ot, 889-890; the views of 
Watt (q.v.) regarding the Prophet's visit to, 
890-892, 905; the influence of Banu ‘Amir 
(q.v.) extending up to, 814. 

Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, conversion to 
Islam of, 517, 521, 557, 594, 610, 654; 
surmise of Watt (q.v.) about the clan 
position of, 598; migration of, to Madina 
(q.v.), 866. 

Tamim,(tribe), 36. 

Tammam ibn ‘Ubaydah, migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 862. 

Tan‘Tm, meeting of ’Umm Salamah (q.v.) 
with ‘Uthman ibn Talhah (q.v.) at, 
860-861. 

Tarawih prayer, the, 6. 

Taoism, in China (q.v.), 61-62. 

Tawhid (monotheism), in the early passages 
of he Qur’an (q.v.), 392-394. 

Tayma’, as a settlement, 43; settlement of the 
Jews (q.v.) at, 58. 

Thamud, the, 31, 257, 278; destruction of, 
640-641 

Thaqf ibn ‘Amr, migration of, to Madina 
(q.v.), 862. 

Thaqif (tribe), the, 36, 47. 

Thawr, the cave of, the Prophet (q.v.) and his 
companions in, 873, 874, 875, 878-880. 
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Thuwaybah, suckling given to the Prophet 
(q.v.) by, 124. 

Tigris-Euphrates civilization, the, 30, 60. 

Torrey, C.C., on the commercial-theological 
terms in the Qur’an (q.v.), 96, 97, 98, 100, 
101; misinterpretation of the Qur’anic 
pasages 16:103 and 25:405 by, 268-274. 

Traditions, the, see hadith. 

Tribal solidarity, theory of Lammens (q.v.) 
about decline in, 99, 109, 11-112. 

Trinity, the, the doctrine of, 58, 63, 264, 265, 
283, 292, 366, 493; the alleged error in the 
Qur’an (q.v.) about, 258-259, 293-295, 
296. 

Tu‘aym ibn ‘Adiyy, as a leader of opposition 
to the Prophet (q.v.), 869, 870; as an 
assassin, 874. 

Tufayl ibn al-Harith, 657, early conversion to 
Islam of a slave (‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah, q.v.) 
of, 547; migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 
867. 

Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-Dawsi, conversion to 
Islam of, 530, 534-535, 538, 903 offer of 
protection to the Prophet (q.v.) by, 43, 
858. 

Tulayb ibn Azhar, as an early convert to 
Islam, 541. 

Tulayb ibn ‘Umayr, return of, from Abyssinia 
(q.v.), 681; migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 
867. 

'Turin Shroud', the, and the alleged 
crucifixion of Jesus (q.v.), 300. 

U 

‘Uaym ibn Sa‘i dah, first meeting of, with the 
Prophet (q.v.), 839; presence of, at the 
First Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.), 840. 

‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit; presence of, at the 
First Pledge of ‘Aqabah (q.v.), 839, 840; as 
a naqib (q.v.), 849; assessment of the 
implications of the Second Pledge of 
‘Aqabah (q.v.) made by, 852-853. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jahsh, as a hanif (q.v.), 
324, 325-326, 369; early conversion to 
Islam of, 538, 540; migration of, to 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 540; Watt's (q.v.) surmise 
about the reason for the acceptance of 
Islam by, 601. 


‘Ubaydah ibn al-Harith ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
early conversion to Islam of, 521; 
migration of, to Abyssinia (q.v.), 867. 

’Ubay ibn Ka‘b, report of, about al-'lsra 
(q.v.), 825. 

’Ubayy ibn Khalaf, as a leader of opposition 
to the Prophet (q.v.), 612; as an assassin, 
874. 

‘Uhayhah ibn al-Julah, 119-120. 

‘Uhud, the battle of, 7, 8, 13, 152, 591, 809. 

‘Ukashah ibn Mihsin, migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 862. 

‘Ukaz, the fair at, 45, 47, 48, 167; Zayd ibn 
Harithah (q.v.) sold as a slave at, 176; 
caravans from Hirah (q.v.) to, 220,224, 
225; the alleged cultivation of poetical 
skill by the Prophet (q.v.) at, 240; the 
reported preaching of Quss ibn Sa‘ida 
(q.v.) at, 254, 266-267, 416; the Prophet's 
preaching at, 529, 902; the Prophet's 
approach to the tribes at, 813. 

‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, role of, in the work 
of collection and transmission of hadith 
(q.v.), 10, 14, 15. 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, 522, 594, 596, 656; 

• • 

and the incident of his sister Fatimah bint 

« 

al-Khattab (q.v.), 5; suggestion of, for the 
preservation of the Qur’an (q.v.), 5; 
marriage of the sister of, with Sa‘id ibn 
Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl (q.v.), 210, 326; 
the Prophet's prayer for the conversion of, 
518-519; attempt of, to kill the Prophet 
(q.v.), 532-533, 664; conversion to Islam 
of, 530, 531-534, 595, 654, 699, 703; 
conversion of the consanguine brotehr of, 
542; persecution of the early converts to 
Islam by, 542, 548, 657, 658; nomination 
of five persons to settle the question of 
khilafah by, 594, 595; estimate of Watt 
(q.v.) about the clan position of, 596, 598; 
speculation of Watt about the acceptance 
of Islam by, 602, 603; protection given to, 
by Al-‘As ibn Wa’il (q.v.), 534, 654; and 
the question of state annuiuties, 796; 
surmise of Watt about the political 
ambition of, 798, 799, 802, 803; migration 
of, to Madina (q.v.), 861, 863-864, 865, 
868 . 

’Umaymah (bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib), 325. 
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’Umaymah bint Khalaf, early conversion to 
Islam of, 522.] 

’Umaynah, see ’Umaymah bint Khalaf. 

‘Umaynis (or ‘ Amm ’Anas), the shrine of, 53. 

‘Umayr ibn ’Abi Waqqas, early conversion to 
Islam of, 522. 

‘Umayr ibn Ri’ab, early conversion to Islam 
of, 544. 

’Umayyads, the, 921. 

’Umayyah ibn ‘Abd Shams (ibn ’Abd 
al-Dar), 118. 

’Umayyah ibn ’Abi al-Salt, as a hanif (q.v., 
324, 327, 329. 

’Umayyah ibn Khalaf, early conversion of a 
slave (Bilal) of, 547; as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet, (q.v.), 612, 869; 
as a ridiculer of the Prophet, 624; and the 
offer of compromise to the Prophet, 632, 
651; persecution of Bilal (q.v.) by, 657; 
protection given to ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn 
‘Utbah ibn RabT‘ah (q.v.) by, 672, 674; 
and the story of the 'satanic verses' (q.v.), 
683, 698; as an assassin, 874. 

’Umayyah ibn Mughirah, role of, in the 
reconstruction of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), 178. 

’Umm al-‘Ala, reception of the muhajirs 
(q.v.) by, 865. 

’Umm al-Fadl (wife of ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib), conversion to Islam of the 
uterine brother of, 544. 

’Umm ’Ayman (Barakah bint Thaiabah), 
125, 126; early conversion to Islam of, 
548. 

’Umm Habib bint Thumamah, migration of, 
to Madina (q.v.), 862. 

’Umm Habibah ( ’ Umm al-Mu’minin ), 326; 
early conversion to Islam of, 540; 
migration of, to Abyssinia (q.v.), 676. 

’Umm Ham, report of, about the early 
religious state of the Prophet (q.v.), 164; 
report of , about al-Isra (q.v.), 824; 
reaction of, to the incident of al-’Isra , 
826, 828. 

’Umm Jamil (’Abu Lahab's wife), enmity of, 
towards the Prophet (q.v.), 175. 

’Umm Kulthum ( the Prophet's daughter), 
174; early conversion to Islam of, 20; 
marriage with ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (q.v.), 
175; betrothal of, to the son of ’Abu Lahab 
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(q.v.), 555; break-up of the engagement of, 
556. 

’Umm Kulthum bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr, early 
conversion to Islam of, 546; return of, from 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 682. 

’Umm Ma‘bad (‘Atikah bint Khalid), the 
story of the Prophet's (q.v.) taking rest at 
the camp of, 883-884. 

’Umm Qays bint Mihsin, migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 862.’Umm Ruman, as an 
early convert to Islam, 540. 

’Umm Salamah bint ’Umayyah ibn 
al-Mughirah (’Umm al-Mu’minin ), early 
conversion to Islam of, 545; migration of, 
to Abyssinia, 671, 676; account of the 
activities of the Quraysh envoys to 
Abyssinia given by, 677-678, 792; return 
of, from Abyssinia, 681; migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 860-861; the sufferings of, 
915. 

’Umm Ubays, early conversion to Islam of, 
548; purchase and manumission of, by 
’Abu Bakr (q.v.), 658. 

’ Ummy, interpretation of the term, 246-250. 

‘Umrah , 54, 166, 171, 202, 820, 821. 

‘Umrah ibn al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah; 
incident of the proposed exchange of, for 
the surrender of the Prophet (q.v.), 
660-661. 

‘Unaysah (daughter of Halimah), 125. 

‘Uqayl, report transmitted by, about the 
coming of wahy (q.v.), 369-370; report of, 
about the pause in the coming of wahy , 
373-374. 

‘Uqbah ibn ’Abi Mu‘ayt, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 612; as a 
Quraysh delegate to the Jewish rabbis of 
Madina, 631; assault upon the Prophet 
made by, 653, 713; attempt of, to kill the 
Prophet, 663-664; instigation by, of ’Abu 
Lahab (q.v.), 713-714; as an assassin, 874. 

‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amir, 389. 

‘Uqbah ibn Wahb, migration of, to Madina 
(q.v.), 862. 

‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr, collection and 
transmission of hadith (q.v.) by, 9-10; 
collection of sirah (q.v.) materials by, 13; 
as a teacher of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrf (q.v.), 
15; report transmitted by, about the 
coming of wahy (q.v.), 369-370, 374, 382, 
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383; report of, concerning the 'satanic 
verses' (q.v.), 700, 701; letter of, to ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibn Marwan (q.v.) about the 
beginning of opposition to the Prophet 
(q.v.), 716, 717; interpretation given to the 
letter by Watt (q.v.), 716, 717-721, 
726-727, 728, 732, 735, 738, 742, 
920-921; statement of, about the Prophet's 
approach to the tribes, 813; report of, 
about the conversion of Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh 
(q.v.), 844. 

’Urwah ibn ‘Utbah, role of, in the Harb 
al-Fijar( q.v.), 167-168, 221, 225. 

‘Urwah ibn ‘Uthman, early conversion to 
Islam of, 542. 

’Usayd ibn Hudayr (ibn Simak), conversion 
to Islam of, 841-843; as a naqib (q.v.), 
849. 

‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan (ibn Jabir), early 
conversion to Islam of, 557; return of, from 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 681; migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 867. 

‘Utbah ibn Mas‘ud, as an early convert to 
Islam, 541. 

‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah, 49, 329; early 

conversion to Islam of the son of, 524; as a 
leader of opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 
108, 612, 613, 738, 869; and the offer of 
compromise to the Prohet, 632, 648-649; 
and the deputation to ’Abu Talib (q.v.), 
659-660; secretly listening to the Prophet's 
recitation of the Qur’an (q.v.) by, 700-701; 
he Prophet’s resting in the orchard of, 
808-809, 887; conversation of, with As‘ad 
ibn Zurarah (q.v.) and others, 821; reaction 
of, to the migration of Banu Jahsh (q.v.), 
862. 

’Uthman ibn ‘Abd Ghanm ibn Zuhayr, early 
conversion to Islam of, 547. 

‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, steps taken by, for the 
preservation of the Qur’a (q.v.), 5-6; early 
conversion to Islam of, 521, 522, 556, 594, 
599; marriage of , with the Prophet's 
daughters, 175; imputation of Margoliouth 
(q.v.) against, 555-557; conjecture of Watt 
(q.v.) about the clan position of, 599; 
persecution of, by his uncle, 654; 
migration of, to Abyssinia (q.v.), 671, 672, 
675, 801; return of, from Abyssinia, 681; 
migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 864, 867. 


‘Uthman ibn al-Huwayrith (ibn Asad ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Uzza), 260; attempt of, to capture 
power at Makka (q.v.), 106, 109, 110, 112, 
330-332, 790; as a hamf( q.v.), 324, 325. 

‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un, early conversion to 
Islam of, 523, 557, 594; the surmise of 
Watt (q.v.) about the reason for 
acceptance of Islam by, 601; migration of, 
to Abyssinia (q.v.), 671; renunciation of 
the protection of Al-WalTd ibn 

al-Mughirah (q.v.) by, 673; return of, from 
Abyssinia, 681; surmise of Watt about the 
migration of, to Abyssinia, 798-799, 802, 
803; migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 864; 
death of, 865. 

‘Uthman ibn Talhah, persecution of Mus‘ab 
ibn ‘Umayr (q.v.) by, 654; accompanying 
of ’Umm Salamah (q.v.) up to Madina by, 
860-861. 

‘Uzayr; the claim of his being the son of God, 
59; the alleged error in the Qur’an (q.v .) 
about, 258, 193, 295-296; the Jews' 
worshipping of, 776, 777. 

V 

Vacant Quarter, the, see Al-Rub‘ al-Khali. 

Vandals, the, onrush of, 59. 

Vikings, the, 59. 

Vishnu (the Hindu god), 264. 

Vissigoths, the, onrush of, 59. 

W 

Wadd, the image of, 51; the shrine of, 53. 

Wahayb ibn ‘Abd Manaf, 122. 

Wahb ibn ‘Abd Manaf, 118, 122. 

Wahb ibn Munabbih, as a writer on the sirah 
(q.v.), 13. 

Wahshi, the account of the martyrdom of 
Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib (q.v.) given 
by, 8. 

Wahy, the coming of the first, to the Prophet 
(q.v.), 369-370, 371, 372, 373; pause in 
the coming of, 370, 373-374,378, 380, 
384, 390, 407, 408, 452, 475-480, 482, 
510-51 1, 515, 553-554; account given by 
Ibn Ishaq (q.v.) about the coming of, 
375-380; account given by Al-Waqidi 
(q.v.) about the coming of, 380-382; 
account given by Al-Tabari about the 
coming of, 382-386; on the date of coming 
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of the first, 386-390; the nature of 
Qur’anic, 389, 433-439, 503-512; the 
orientalists' assumptions about, 158, 159; 
the assumption of Muir (q.v.) about, 401; 
the assumptions of Margoliouth (q.v.) 
about, 401,410-422,43, 424,559-560, 563; 
the assumptions of Bell (q.v.) about, 401, 
423-430, 430-433, 433, 434; the 

assumptions of Watt (q.v.) about, 269, 279, 
401, 402, 438, 449-487, 489-503; the 
theory of the Prophet's inducing, 500-501. 

Walid, Al- 0 Khalifah ), 10, 13. 

Walid ibn al-Mughirah, A1-, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 108, 122, 
645-646; and the affair of ‘Uthman ibn 
al-Huwayrith (q.v.), 331, 333; as a 
ridiculer of the Prophet, 623; and the offer 
of compromise to the Prophet, 632; and 
the deputation to ’Abu Talib (q.v.), 
659-660; offer of the son of, in exchange 
for the Prophet, 660-661; protection given 
by, to ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un (q.v.), 673; 
allusion to, in surat al-Najm , 694, 

prostration by, on hearing the recitation of 
surat al-Najm , 697. 

Walid ibn al-WalTd, A1-, persecution of, 743, 
744, 748,751. 

Walid ibn ‘Utbah, 172. 

Waqid ibn ‘Abd Allah (al-TamimT), early 
conversion to Islam of, 523; as a muhajir 
(q.v.), 866. 

WaqidT, Muhammad ibn ‘Umar, A1-, 13, 14, 
15, 17, 674, 879; the Kitab al-Maghazi 
(q.v.) of, 17-18; on the date of the 
Prophet's (q.v.) birth, 123; on the role of 
the Prophet in Harb al-Fijar (q.v.), 168, 
169; on the marriage of Khadijah (q.v.) 
with the Prophet, 193-195; reports about 
the coming of wahy (q.v.) given by, 
380-382, 404; on the date of conversion of 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (q.v.), 534; on the 
Quraysh leaders' attempt to assassinate the 
Prophet, 873-874; report of, on the 
migration of the Prophet to Madina (q.v.), 
874-875. 

Waraqah ibn Nawfal, 210, 260, 402; as a 
hanif (q.v.), 323, 325, 330, 369; alleged 
teaching of the Prophet (q.v.) by, 242, 243, 
254, 267-268, 486-487, 503, 893; 

consultation of Khadijah (q.v.) and the 
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Prophet (q.v.) with, 238, 325, 370, 371, 
372, 377, 378, 380, 381, 382, 383, 386, 
425, 427-428, 452, 467; reaction of, to the 
receipt of wahy (q.v.) by the Prophet, 239, 
453, 483-486; remarks of Margoliouth 
(q.v.) about the meeting of Khadijah with, 
552-554. 

Watt, W. M., on the economic interpretation 
of the rise of Islam given by, 95, 102-104, 
108-110, 183,565, 583-584, 585, 586, 590, 
593-606; 756-759, 762; unreasonableness 
of the interpretation; 110-113; on the 
control of affairs at Makka (q.v.), 104-108; 
on the pre-Islamic social and moral ideal at 
Makka, 109; the insinuations of, against 
Abd al-Muttalib (q.v.), 105, 107, 108, 
138-140; remarks of, on the name of the 
Prophet (q.v.), 147-156; surmises of, 

regarding the Prophet's travels, 189; 
assumptions of, regarding the Prophet's 
trading activities, 189-190; theory of, 
about flarb al-Fijar (q.v.), 183, 219-231; 
theory of, about Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 83, 
219-231, 332-333, 797-798; remarks of, 
regarding the Prophet's marriage with 
Khadijah (q.v.), 192-193, 234; 

assumptions of, about the early religious 
state of the Prophet, 215-217; the 
assumption of, about the alleged ambition 
of the Prophet (q.v.), 233, 235-236; 
untenability of the assumption, 236-239; 
on the assumptions of, regarding the 
Prophet's being unlettered, 242-252, 
473-475; misinterpretation of some 
Qur’anic passages in this connection by, 
242-250; on the assumptions of, about 
Judaeo-Christian influence upon the 
Prophet, 253, 256-260; untenability of the 
assumptions, 260-265; misinterpretation of 
the Qur’anic passages 16:103 and 25:4-5 
by, 268-274; on the allegation of gradual 
growth in the Prophet's Biblical 
information made by, 274-282; 
misinterpretation of the Qur’anic passages 
37:135 and 26:171 by, 275-276; 
misinterpretation of the Qur’anic passages 
15:60, 11:83 and 29:32 by, 276-278; 
misinterpretation of the Qur’anic passage 
11:49 by, 279-280; on the allegation of 
errors about Christianity (q.v.) and 
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Judaism (q.v.) in the Qur’an (q.v.) made 
by, 292-293, 295; on the allegation of 
scientific errors in the Qur’an made by, 
183, 301-313, 318-319, 752; assumptions 
of, regarding the affair of ‘Uthman ibn 
al-Huwayrith (q.v.), 332, 333, 334; theory 
of, about the hanifs (q.v.), 338, 339, 

355- 356; untenability of the theory, 

356- 366; assumptions of, about tahannuth 
(q.v.), 464-468; on the assumptions of, 
about wahy (q.v.), 401, 402, 423, 438, 
449; treatment of Al-Zuhn's (q.v.) report 
by, 449, 450-453, 454-464; on the alleged 
vision of God by the Prophet, 453-466, 
468, 469, 470, 471-473, 474, 478-479, 
480, 481, 482, 485-486, 497; mistake of, 
regarding the pause in the coming of wahy , 
475-489, 482, 483; misinterpretation of the 
term al-muddaththir by, 478; on the theory 
of wahy being an 'intellectual locution', 
422,449 472, 483, 489-503, 51 1; views of, 
about Jibril (q.v.), 454, 456, 457, 460, 461, 
462-464, 497-498; the theory of, regarding 
the early message of the Qur’an (q.v.), 23, 
565-569, 716, 718-719, 721-722, 732; 
untenability of the theory, 569-582; on the 
relevance of the early Qur’anic message to 
the contemporary situation, 582-592; 
assumption of the growth of individualism 
at Makka (q.v.) made by, 583; 
contradiction of the assumption by, 
740-741, 749; on the remarks about some 
early converts made by, 593-595, 598-600; 
remarks of, on the relative position of the 
Quraysh clans (q.v.), 595-596; views of, 
about the causes of opposition to the 
Prophet, 715, 716-742; on the extent of 
opposition to the Prophet, 747-759; on the 
theory of, about the 'satanic verses' (q.v.), 
716, 717, 718-727, 728-734, 789; theory 
of, about the boycott (q.v.) of Banu 
Hashim, 756-759; views of, about the 
Quraysh leaders' (q.v.) objections, 
782-787; theories of, about the migration 
to Abyssinia (q.v.), 789, 796-804; views 
of, about the Prophet's visit to Ta’if (q.v.), 
890-892, 905; surmise of, about the 
protection given to the Prophet by Mut‘im 
ibn ‘Adiyy (q.v.), 897; surmise of, that the 
Prophet conceived himself to be meant 
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only for the Makkans, 897-904; surmise of, 
regarding the Prophet's approach to the 
tribes, 904-905; views of, on the Quraysh 
leaders' attempt to assassinate the Prophet, 
921; the surmises of, about the material 
reasons for the support of the ansar (q.v.) 
for the Prophet, 911-913.; on the manner 
of the Prophet's migration to Madina, 923. 

Wellhausen, J, remarks of, about the 
commercial importance of Makka (q.v.), 
96, 100. 

Y 

Yaghuth, the image of, 51; the shrine of, 53. 

Yahya (Prophet), 342, 825. 

Yahya ibn Bukayr, report transmitted by, 
about the coming of wahy (q.v.), 369-370. 
report of, about the pause in the coming of 
wahy , 373-374. 

Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki, 17. 

Yahya ibn Sa‘Td al-’UmawT, as a writer on 
the sirah (q.v.), 17. 

Yamama (also Yamamah), al-, the battle of, 
8; as the habitat of Banu Hanifah (q.v.), 
814. 

Yaman, 29, 49; the Makkans' trade with, 48, 
102, 103, 106, 119, 120, 135, 140, 219, 
222, 223, 226, 227, 228; the demi-Ka‘ba 
in, 52, the shrine of Nasr (q.v.) in, 53; the 
Abyssinian conquest of, 57, 58, 63; 
expulsion of the Abyssinians from, 224; 
sacrifices offered to the sun and the moon 
in, 75, 77; 222, 790; the Persian control 
over, 220, 224, 225; supposed travel of the 
Prophet (q.v.) to, 188; as the original 
home of ‘Ammar ibn Yasir(q.v.), 656; 
migration of ’Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari (q.v.) 
from, 675; the influence of Banu Kindah 
(q.v.) extending up to, 814; as the original 
home of the ’Aws (q.v.) and the Khazraj 
(q.v.), 819. 

Yanbu‘, the shrine of Suwa 1 (q.v.) at, 53. 

Yaqazah bint ‘Alqamah, early conversion to 
Islam of, 546. 

Ya‘qub (Prophet), 284, 342, 349, 787; 
building of a 'God's House' near 
Beer-Sheba (q.v.) by, 76,77. 

Ya‘rub, 31. 
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Yasir (ibn ‘Amir), early conversion to Islam 
of, 545; tortured by ’Abu Jahl (q.v.) to 
death, 656, 751. 

Yashjub, 31. 

Yathrib, see Madina. 

Ya ‘uq, the image of, 51; the shrine of, 53. 

Yazid ibn Ruqaysh, migration of, to Madina, 
862. 

Yazid ibn Tha‘labah, the first meeting of, 
with the Prophet (q.v.), 839. 

Yazid ibn Zam‘ah ibn al-Aswad, early 
conversion to Islam of, 541. 

’Year of the Elephant’, the, 122, 123. 

Yunus (Prophet), 342, 808. 

Yusuf (Prophet), 342, 825; the story of, in 
the Qur’an (q.v.) and the Old Testament 
(q.v.), 283-287. 

Z 

Zakariyya (Prophet), 342. 

Zam‘ah ibn al-Aswad (ibn al-Muttalib), and 
the offer of compromise to the Prophet 
(q.v.), 632; protection given to Al-Zubayr 
ibn al-‘Awwam (q.v.) by, 672; role of, in 
ending the boycott (q.v.) of Banu Hashim, 
707-708; as a leader of opposition to the 
Prophet, 869; as an assassin, 874. 

Zamzam, the well of, 70, 85; gushing forth 
of, 34, 84; burial of, by Banu Jurhum 
(q.v.), 37; re-excavation of, by ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib (q.v.), 40, 41, 120-121; statues 
of ’Isaf (q.v.) and Na’ila (q.v.) near, 52; 
allegation of the sale of the water of, by 
’Abd al-Muttalib, 99, 100, 105, 131-132, 
136. 

Zannirah al-Rumiyyah, early conversion to 
Islam and persecution of, 548; purchase 
and manumission of, by ’Abu Bakr (q.v.), 
658. 

Zayd ibn al-Khattab, early conversion to 
Islam of, 531,542; migration of, to Madina 
(q.v.), 865. 

Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, dislike of, for 
meals offered to idols, 196; report of a 
meeting between the Prophet (q.v.) and, 
199-201, 205, 214; as a hanif ( q.v.), 210, 
324, 326-327, 369; meeting of, with ’Abu 
Qays al-Aslat (q.v.), 329. 

Zayd ibn Harithah, early conversion to Islam 
of, 520, 552, 594; Noldeke (q.v.) and Watt 


(q.v.) on the order of conversion of, 595; 
report of, regarding the early religious state 
of the Prophet (q.v.), 165; adoption of, by 
the Prophet, 176; meeting of, with Zayd 
ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl (q.v.), 199; running 
with the Prophet (q.v.) between Safa (q.v.) 
and Marwah (q.v.) by, 200-20i; alleged 
imparting of Christian knowledge to the 
Prophet by, 254, 267; in the company of 
the Prophet to Ta’if (q.v.), 807-808, 810; 
in the company of the Prophet in his 
approach to the tribes, 816; migration of, 
to Madina, 862, 866. 

Zayd ibn Thabit, as a scribe of the Prophet, 5, 
as a narrator of hadith (q.v.), 13. 

Zaynab (daughter of the Prophet), 174,236; 
early conversion of, to Islam, 20; marriage 
of, with ’Abu al-‘As ibn al-Rabi‘ (q.v.), 
174, 190. 

Zaynab bint Jahsh (’Umm al-Mu’minin), 
migration of, to Madina (q.v.), 862. 

Zend-Avesta , the, 62. 

Zindiqs, the, and the forging of traditions, 
721. 

Zoroaster, 62. 

Zoroastrianism, introduction of, into Arabia 
(q.v.), 57, 58. 

Zubayr ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and the 
formation of Hilf al-Fudul (q.v.), 169-170. 

Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam (ibn Khuwaylid), A1-, 
early conversion to Islam of, 521, 557, 
594; persecution of, by his uncle, 654; 
migration of, to Abyssinia (q.v.), 671, 672; 
return of, from Abyssinia, 681; meeting of, 
with the Prophet (q.v.) in the way of his 
migration, 864, 883, 885, migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 867. 

Zubayr ibn ‘Ubayd, A1-, migration of, to 
Madina (q.v.), 862. 

Zuhayr ibn ’AbT ’Umayyah, as a leader of 
opposition to the Prophet (q.v.), 611; role 
of, in breaking the boycott (q.v.) of Banu 
Hashim, 707-708, 759. 

Zuhayr ibn Nabighah, 869. 

Zuhrah (son of Kilab), 117, 118. 
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